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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
BurEAvu OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1907. 
Str: I have the honor to submit herewith a report of the 
operations of the Bureau of American Ethnology for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1907. 
Permit me to express my appreciation of your aid in the 
work under my charge. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
W. H. Hotes, Chief. 
Dr. CHartes D. WatcorTrt, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


W. H. Hoimes, Cuter 


SYSTEMATIC RESEARCHES 


The operations of the Bureau of American Ethnology, con- 
ducted in accordance with the act of Congress making pro- 
vision for continuing researches relating to the American 
Indians, under direction of the Smithsonian Institution, have 
been carried forward in conformity with the plan of opera- 
tions approved by the Secretary July 19, 1906. 

Systematic ethnologic researches have been prosecuted by 
the scientific staff of the Bureau, assisted by a number of 
collaborators who have been invited to conduct investiga- 
tions for which they are especially qualified. The Bureau’s 
scientific staff is restricted to a small number of investigators 
whose field of labor is necessarily limited, and it has always 
been the policy of the Bureau to widen its scope by enlisting 
the aid of specialists in various important branches. While 
thus seeking to cover in the fullest possible manner the whole 
field of American ethnology, it has sought with particular 
care to pursue only such branches of research as are not 
adequately provided for by other agencies, public or private. 
The result sought by the Bureau is the completion of a sys- 
tematic and well-rounded record of the tribes before the 
ever-accelerating march of change shall have robbed them 
of their aboriginal characteristics and culture. 

During the year researches have been carried on in New 
Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
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New York, and Ontario. The field work has not been so exten- 
sive, however, as during most previous years, for the reason 
that a number of the ethnologists had to be retained in the 
office to assist in the completion of the Handbook of American 
Indians and in the proof reading of reports passing through 
the press. | 

The Chief of the Bureau remained on duty in the office 
during nearly the entire year. Administrative duties occu- 
pied much of his time, but during the winter and spring 
months he was called on to assist in the preparation of the 
exhibit of the Smithsonian Institution at the Jamestown 
Exposition, and in April in installing this exhibit. The com- 
pletion of numerous articles for the Handbook of American 
Indians, the revision of various manuscripts submitted for 
publication, and the proof reading of reports and bulletins 
claimed his attention. Aside from these occupations his 
duties as honorary curator of the department of prehistoric 
archeology in the National Museum and as curator of the 
National Gallery of Art absorbed a portion of his time. The 
Chief was called on also to assist in formulating the uniform 
rules and regulations required by the Departments of the 
Interior, Agriculture, and War in carrying out the provisions 
of the law for the preservation of antiquities, to pass on 
various applications for permits to explore among the antiq- 
uities of the public domain, and to furnish data needful 
in the selection of the archeologic sites to be set aside as 
national monuments. In addition he was able to give some 
attention to carrying forward the systematic study of 
aboriginal technology and art, on which he has been engaged 
for several years, as occasion offered. 

At the beginning of the year Mrs. M. C. Stevenson, ethnolo- 
gist, was in the Indian village of Taos, New Mexico, continu- 
ing her studies of the arts, habits, customs, and language of 
this tribe begun during the previous year. Although the 
field was new and the traditional conservatism of the tribe 
made investigation in certain directions difficult or impossible 
much progress was made, and when the work is completed, 
results of exceptional value will doubtless have been obtained. 
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In November Mrs. Stevenson visited Santa Clara pueblo 
with the object of making studies of the people and their cul- 
ture for comparative purposes, and observations were made 
of the social customs and religious ceremonies of the people. 
Afterward several days were spent in Santa Fé, examining 
the old Spanish records preserved in the archives of the His- 
torical Society of New Mexico, with the view of learning 
something of the early relations of the local tribes with the 
Spanish invaders and with their Spanish-speaking neighbors 
of later times. Late in November Mrs. Stevenson visited 
the pueblo of Zuni, the site of her former extended researches, 
and spent some weeks in completing her studies of certain 
phases of the native ritual and worship, of religious sym- 
bolism as embodied in pictography and ceramic and textile 
decoration, and in the revision of her list of plants employed 
for food, medicine, and dyes. Numerous photographs and 
sketches of ceremonies and ceremonial objects were made. 
A number of changes were noted in the dramas and other 
ceremonies since her last visit, and Zuni, heretofore presenting 
at night the quiet somberness of an aboriginal village, has 
now, when dusk falls, the appearance of an eastern town 
with many lighted windows. Mrs. Stevenson notes that 
changes are creeping steadily into all the pueblos, Taos per- 
haps excepted, and is led to express the earnest hope that 
the work of investigating the town-building tribes of the 
Southwest be carried forward with all possible energy. 

On April 1 Mrs. Stevenson returned to the office, where 
during the remainder of the year she has been engaged in 
the preparation of reports on her field researches. 

Dr. Cyrus Thomas, ethnologist, has been employed the 
greater portion of the year in assisting Mr. Hodge on the 
Handbook of American Indians, not only in the preparation 
of separate articles, but also in assisting the editor on certain 
lines of proof reading relating to omissions, uniformity in 
names, etc. Such time as could be spared from these duties 
was devoted to the preparation of a Catalogue of Books and 
Papers relating to the Hawaiian Islands. For this purpose 
the Library of Congress and other libraries in Washington 
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were consulted, and a short trip to Worcester and Boston, 
Massachusetts, was made for the purpose of examining the 
libraries of those cities, which are the chief depositories in the 
United States of the early publications of the missionaries in 
Hawaii. The number of titles so far obtained is about 2,000. 
Doctor Thomas assisted also with the official correspondence 
on subjects with which he is particularly familiar, his attain- 
ments as a student of ancient Mexican writings having proved 
of special value in the examination of certain manuscripts in 
the Cakchikel language submitted by the Librarian of the 
American Philosophical Society, of Philadelphia. 

During the latter part of the previous fiscal year, in pur- 
suance of his linguistic studies, Dr. John R. Swanton, eth- 
nologist, was engaged in preparing an English-Natchez and 
Natchez-English analytical dictionary, embodying all the 
published and unpublished material available—that is, about 
two thousand words and phrases; he also copied on cards 
all the words and phrases collected by the late Doctor Gat- 
schet from the Attacapa, Chitimacha, and Tunica Indians. At 
the beginning of the fiscal year Doctor Swanton was engaged 
in compiling a dictionary of the Tunica language similar to 
that made for the Natchez. In the field of general ethnology 
he excerpted and, when necessary, translated, all the avail- 
able material bearing on the tribes of the lower Mississippi 
Valley, and arranged for publication that portion dealing 
with the Natchez. 

On April 3 he left Washington to make investigations 
among the tribal remnants of Louisiana and Oklahoma, and 
visited the members of the Houma, Chitimacha, Attacapa, 
Alibamu, Biloxi, Tunica, and Natchez tribes, and was able 
definitely to establish the relationship of the Houma, to the 
Choctaw and to identify the Ouspie—a small people referred 
to by the early French writers—with the Ofogoula. From 
the Tunica and Chitimacha he collected several stories which 
will be of importance in the endeavor to restore the mythology 
of the tribes of this area, now almost.a blank. In the Chero- 
kee Nation (Oklahoma), contrary to expectation, Doctor 
Swanton found several persons who still speak the Natchez 
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language. This discovery will necessarily delay the publi- 
cation of the Natchez material already referred to, but if 
prompt measures are taken, will insure the preservation of 
that language in its completeness. At EKufaula (Creek Nation) 
he made a slight investigation into the social organization 
of the Creeks—enough to determine that much work still 
remains to be done in that tribe entirely apart from language. 
Doctor Swanton returned to the office June 7, and during 
the remainder of the year was engaged in arranging and 
collating the material collected by him. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, ethnologist, was employed in the 
office during the first month of the year reading proofs of 
his articles on the Aborigines of Porto Rico and Neighboring 
Islands and on Antiquities of Eastern Mexico, for the Twenty- 
fifth Annual Report of the Bureau. Part of August and all 
of September were devoted to the preparation of a bulletin 
on the Antiquities of the Little Colorado. He spent seven 
months in Arizona, leaving Washington on October 15 and 
returning the middle of May. During four months he super- 
intended the work of excavation, repair, and preservation of 
the Casa Grande Ruin, in Pinal County, Arizona, and in 
March and April visited a number of little-known and unde- 
scribed ruins along Canyon Diablo and Grapevine Canyon, 
gathering material for his bulletin on The Antiquities of the 
Little Colorado Valley. During May and June he was em- 
ployed in the office, devoting his time to the preparation of 
an account of the excavations at Casa Grande. The explo- 
rations at Casa Grande were conducted under a special 
appropriation disbursed directly by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and Doctor Fewkes’s preliminary report has been 
submitted to the Secretary. It is anticipated that a final 
report on the work when completed will be published by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt was occupied during the earlier months. 
of the year in preparing and correcting matter for the Hand- 
book of American Indians, devoting special attention to the 
articles on the Iroquoian family, Iroquois, Mohawk, Montour, 
Mythology, Nanabozho, Neutrals, Oneida, Onondaga, and 
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Ottawa, and to the lists of towns formerly belonging to the 
Iroquois tribes. 

From the 20th of January to the 23d of March, 1907, he 
was engaged in field work among the Iroquois tribes in 
New York and in Ontario, Canada. The entire period 
was devoted to collecting texts in the Onondaga and Mohawk 
dialects, embodying the basic principles and the civil and 
political structure and organization of the League of the 
Iroquois and data relating thereto. The Onondaga texts 
ageregate about 27,000 words and the Mohawk texts about 

1,500 words, making a total of 28,500 words. The following 

* captions will indicate sufficiently the subject-matter of 
these texts: The Constitution of the League, the Powers of 
the T‘hadoda‘ho’, Amendments, Powers and Rights of the 
Chiefs, Powers and Rights of the Women, Powers of the 
Women Chiefs, Procedure on Failure in Succession, Powers 
and Restrictions of “Pine Tree” Chiefs, Procedure in Case 
of Murder, Address of Condolence for Death in a Chief’s 
Family, Forest-edge Chanted Address of Welcome, The 
Chant for the Dead, Interpretation of the Fundamental 
Terms, Peace, Power, and Justice. 

Mr. Hewitt also continued his duties as custodian of the 
collection of linguistic manuscripts of the Bureau, the com- 
pletion of the catalogue of which was entrusted to Mr. J. B. 
Clayton, head clerk. He has also been called on to furnish 
data for the correspondence of the office, more particularly 
that portion relating to the Iroquoian tribes. 

Mr. F. W. Hodge, ethnologist, has been engaged during the 
entire year on the Handbook of American Indians, the edi- 
torial work of which has proved extremely arduous and 
difficult. This work is in two parts: Part I, A—M, was 
issued from the press in March last, and the main body of 
Part II was in type at the close of the fiscal year, though 
progress in proof reading was exceedingly slow on account - 
of the great diversity of the topics treated and the difficulty 
of bringing up to date numbers of articles, many of — 
relating to obscure tribes and subjects. 

During the entire fiscal year Mr. James Mooney, eth- 
nologist, remained in the office, occupied chiefly on the 
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Handbook of American Indians and in the classification 
of the large body of material previously obtained relating 
to the tribes of the Great Plains. His extended article 
on Indian Missions, written for the Handbook, has been 
made the subject of a special reprint, a small edition of 
which was issued by the Bureau. Mr. Mooney has also 
given valuable assistance in connection with the corre- 
spondence of the Bureau, more especially that portion 
relating to the languages of the Algonquian stock. 


SPECIAL RESEARCHES 


For a number of years Dr. Franz Boas, assisted by a 
corps of philologists, has been engaged in the preparation 
of a work on the American languages, to be published as a 
bulletin of the Bureau, entitled “Handbook of American 
Indian Languages,” and it is expected that the manuscript of 
the first part will be submitted for publication at an early 
date. Of Part 1, sections relating to the languages of the 
Eskimo and the Iroquois alone remain incomplete. During 
the summer of 1906 Mr. Edward Sapir was engaged in col- 
lecting data for the handbook, on the language of the Takelma, 
residing at the Siletz Agency, Oregon, and toward the close 
of the year Mr. Leo J. Frachtenberg began similar studies 
among the Tutelo remnant on the Tuscarora Reservation in 
Ontario, Canada. 

Reports of the discovery of fossil remains of men of ex- 
tremely primitive type in the vicinity of Omaha, Nebraska, 
led to the assignment of Dr. Ales Hrdli¢tka, curator of 
physical anthropology in the National Museum, to the duty 
of visiting the University of Nebraska, at Lincoln, where the 
remains are preserved, and also the site of their exhumation. 
The examinations were made with the greatest care, and 
the results are embodied in Bulletin 33 of the Bureau, which 
was in press at the close of the fiscal year. The conclusion 
reached by Doctor Hrdlicka with respect to the age and 
character of these remains is that they are not geologically 
ancient, belonging rather to the mound-building period in 

the Mississippi Valley, and that, although a number of the 
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crania are of low type, this was a characteristic appearing 
among many comparatively recent mound-building tribes. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year the Bureau was fortu- 
nate enough to enter into arrangements with Prof. Herbert 
HK. Bolton, of the University of Texas, for recording the 
history of the Texan tribes. During the early historical 
period the French controlled and came into intimate relations 
with the northern Caddo, hence the early history of this group 
is to be found chiefly in French records; but with this excep- 
tion it is mainly in Spanish documents, scattered and almost 
wholly unprinted. These facts make the task in every sense 
a pioneer one. 

The Spanish manuscript sources available to Professor 
Bolton, and upon which, aside from the printed French 
sources, he has thus far mainly drawn, consist of (1) the 
Béxar archives, a rich collection of perhaps 300,000 pages of 
original manuscripts that accumulated at San Antonio during 
the Spanish occupancy, now in the University of Texas; 
(2) the Nacogdoches archives, a similar but much smaller 
collection that accumulated at Nacogdoches and that is 
now in the State Historical Library; (8) the Lamar papers, a 
small collection of Spanish manuscripts, now in private 
hands; (4) mission records preserved at the residence of the 
Bishop of San Antonio; (5) copies of documents from the 
Archivo General of Mexico, belonging to the University of 
Texas and to Professor Bolton; and (6) the various Mexican 
archives. From these have been extracted a great many 
notes, but much material yet remains to be examined. 

During the year Professor Bolton’s efforts have taken three 
principal directions: (1) He has systematically and fully 
indexed, on about 10,000 cards, a large amount of the early 
material, including tribal, institutional, linguistic, historical, 
and other data on the whole Texas field. (2) From this 
material as a basis he has written for the Handbook of 
American Indians many brief articles on tribes and missions, 
aggregating about 20,000 words. (3) While in the analysis of 
the materials and the making of the index cards he has 
covered the whole field, in the final work of construction he 
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has begun the Caddoan tribes of eastern Texas, with the 
design of treating them separately. In this work Professor 
Bolton has made commendable progress. He has already 
written a detailed description, consisting of about 40,000 
words, of the location, social and political organization, 
economic life, religion, and ceremonial of the Hasinai, com- 
monly designated “Texas,’”’ as known and described by the 
earliest European chronicles, accompanied with a map. 

The task of writing a history of the Texas tribes is a great 
one, and can be performed only by long and painstaking 
effort, but its successful accomplishment promises an impor- 
tant addition to our knowledge of the native Americans. 


/ 
_ PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES 


With the object of assisting the departments of the Govern- 
ment having custody of the public domain in the initiation of 
measures for the preservation of the antiquities of the 
country, the compilation of a descriptive catalogue of anti- 
quities has been continued, and the preparation of bulletins 
having the same end in view has also received every possible 
attention. Bulletin 32, Antiquities of the Jemez Plateau, by 
Edgar L. Hewett, was published and distributed during the 
year, and Bulletin 35, Antiquities of the Upper Gila and Salt 
River Valleys in Arizona and New Mexico, by Dr. Walter 
Hough, was in page form at the close of the year, while bul- 
letins by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, on the Antiquities of the 
Little Colorado Valley, and Edgar L. Hewett, on the Anti- 
quities of the Mesa Verde, Colorado, were in course of prep- 
aration. 

The sum of $3,000, appropriated by Congress for the 
excavation, repair, and preservation of Casa Grande Ruin, 
in Arizona, was disbursed by the Smithsonian Institution, 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
having charge of the work. A brief preliminary report on 
the first year’s operations will appear in the Quarterly Issue 
of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. A second 
appropriation of $3,000 is provided for continuing the work 
during the coming year. 

20903°—28 rtTH—12——2 
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During the year uniform rules and regulations intended to 
serve in carrying out the recently enacted law for the preser- 
vation of national antiquities were formulated and adopted 
by the three departments having control of the public 
domain. Under these, on recommendation of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, permits were issued for con- 
ducting explorations on Indian reservations and in ‘national 
forests in Idaho and Wyoming, by the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, and among the ancient ruins on 
the public lands in Navajo and Apache Counties, Arizona, by 
the University of California. Arrangements were also made 
with the Interior Department for carrying on explorations 
at Casa Grande Ruin, Arizona, by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Under the same law during the year three important 
archeologic sites were declared national monuments by the 
President of the United States. They are as follows: 
Chaco Canyon, in New Mexico, including several important 
ruined pueblos; El Morro, New Mexico, commonly known as 
Inscription Rock; and Montezuma Castle, in Arizona, an 
important cliff-ruin. 


CATALOGUE OF LINGUISTIC MANUSCRIPTS 


The archives of the Bureau contain 1,626 manuscripts, 
mainly linguistic, of which only a partial catalogue had 
previously been made. In January Mr. J. B. Clayton, head 
clerk, began the preparation of a card catalogue, which was 
completed at the close of the year. The manuscripts were 
jacketed in manila envelopes of uniform size, except where 
bulk prevented, and were numbered from 1 to 1,626. 

The catalogue comprises about 14,000 cards which give, 
as completely as available data permit, the names of stock, 
language, dialect, collector, and locality, as well as the date 
of the manuscript. It was not possible in every instance to 
supply all the information called for under these heads, but 
the card has been made as complete in each case as the 
information permitted. The cards have been arranged in 
one alphabetical series, the names of the languages not only 
under these languages in their proper alphabetic place, but 
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also alphabetically under their stocks. Under the name of 
each collector his manuscripts are indexed under stocks, 
languages, and dialects. The data in regard to “place” are 
defective, and a number of the manuscripts are from unknown 


sources. 
EDITORIAL WORK 


Mr. Joseph G. Gurley, who was appointed to the position 
of editor for a probationary period during the previous year, 
was permanently appointed on August 16, 1906. 

The editorial work of the year may be summarized briefly 
as follows: The proof reading of the Twenty-fourth Annual 
Report was completed and the work advanced to publication. 
At the close of the year the Twenty-fifth Annual was prac- 
tically finished, with the exception of the presswork, while 
the Twenty-sixth Report was in page form, so that the work 
was practically ready for printing. Bulletin 32 was com- 
pleted and published early in the year, and Bulletin 36 also 
has been issued. Bulletins 33, 34, and 35 are in type, and 
the proof reading on Bulletins 33 and 35 has progressed so far 
that they can be put on the press at an early day. 

For about three months the Bureau has had the efficient 
services of Mr. Stanley Searles, who was courteously detailed 
for the purpose from the proof-reading force of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. The editor has assisted to some 
extent in the proof reading of the Handbook of American 
Indians, Bulletin 30, which is in charge of Mr. F. W. Hodge. 


PUBLICATIONS 


During the year the Twenty-sixth Annual Report and 
Bulletins 33, 34, 35, and 36 were forwarded to the Public 
Printer. Bulletins 31 and 32 were published in July. 
Part I of the Handbook of American Indians (Bulletin 30) 
appeared in March and the Twenty-fourth Annual Report 
in May. One thousand copies of the List of Publications of 
the Bureau (Bulletin 36) and 500 copies of a special article 
on Indian missions were issued in June. Fifteen hundred 
copies of the Twenty-fourth Annual Report and the same 
number of Bulletin 30, Part I, and Bulletin 32 were sent to 
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regular recipients. About 1,500 copies of Bulletin 30, Part 
I, and 200 copies of the Twenty-fourth Annual, as well as 
numerous bulletins and separates, were. distributed in 
response to special requests, presented for the most part by 
Members of Congress. 

The distribution of publications was continued as in 
former years. The great increase in the number of libraries 
in the country and the multiplication of demands from the 
public generally have resulted in the almost immediate 
exhaustion of the quota of volumes (3,500) allotted to the 
Bureau. Few copies of any of the reports remain six 
months after the date of issue. 


LIBRARY 


The library remains in charge of Miss Ella Leary, who was 
able to bring the accessioning and cataloguing of books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals up to date. In all, there have 
been received and recorded during the year 760 volumes, 
1,200 pamphlets, and the current issues of upward of 500 
periodicals, while about 500 volumes have been bound at the 
Government Printing Office. The library now contains 
13,657 volumes, 9,800 pamphlets, and several thousand > 
copies of periodicals which relate to anthropology. The 
purchase of books and periodicals has been restricted to such 
as relate to anthropology and, more especially, to such as 
have a direct bearing on the American aborigines. 


COLLECTIONS 


The collections of the year comprise large series of objects 
obtained by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, in his excavations at 
Casa Grande Ruins, Arizona, conducted under the imme- 
diate auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, and by Mrs. 
M. C. Stevenson in Zufi and Taos pueblos, New Mexico. 

Some of the minor collections are a cache of stone knife 
blades from the vicinity of Tenleytown, District of Columbia, 
obtained through the kindness of Mr. C. C. Glover; a series 
of relics (fragments of pottery) from the temple of Diana at 
Caldecote, presented by Mr. Robert C. Nightingale; relics 
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from the shell heaps of Popes Creek, Maryland, presented 
by Mr. 8. H. Morris, of Faulkner, Maryland; and a number 
of stone implements and unfinished soapstone utensils from 
the ancient quarries on Connecticut Avenue extended, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, collected by Mr. W. H. Gill. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The, division of illustrations was, as heretofore, in charge 
of Mr. De Lancey Gill, who was assisted by Mr. Henry 
Walther. One hundred and fifty-nine illustrations were 
prepared for Bulletins 30, 33, 34, and 35, and a large number 


= of proofs of illustrations for the various volumes were 


=~ revised. The photographic work included the making of 
~ 277 negatives required in the illustration work and 160 
portraits of Indians of visiting delegations. Negatives 
developed for ethnologists returning from the field numbered 
96. During the year a total of 11,078 photographic prints 
was made. 


Albert Samuel Gatschet, a distinguished philologist and 
ethnologist, for many years connected with the Bureau, 
died at his home in Washington, District of Columbia, 
_ March 16, 1907. 

3 W. H. Hoimss, Chief. 


NOTE ON THE ACCOMPANYING PAPERS 


The papers included in this volume are not necessarily to be re- 
garded as a part of the scientific results of the Bureau’s researches 
during the period covered by the administrative report, but are incor- 
porated herein for the sake of convenience. 

The report by Doctor Fewkes on the celebrated Casa Grande and 
surrounding ruins in southern Arizona embodies the results of his 
observations during excavations conducted therein throughout two 
winter seasons, by means of special appropriations by Congress for 
that purpose, together with a review of the general knowledge of . 
these ruins from the time they became known to the Spaniards in the 
seventeenth century. Two papers on the subject of Casa Grande 
were previously published under the auspices of the Bureau, one, by 
Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff, in the Thirteenth Annual Report, the other, 
by the same author, presenting an account of the repair of the main 
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ruin, in the Fifteenth Annual Report. It was not until the excava- 
tions conducted by Doctor Fewkes, however, that an adequate 
knowledge of the character and importance of the great house clus- 
ters was obtained, and this knowledge, together with such historical 
data as are available, is now embodied in the present volume as a per- 
manent and final record. A preliminary report of Doctor Fewkes’ 
work at Casa Grande during the first season has been published in the 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 

A second paper by Doctor Fewkes summarizes the results of his 
investigations of the Antiquities of the Upper Verde River and Wal- 
nut Creek Valleys, Arizona. This report is preliminary in character 
and is supplementary to the memoir by Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff pub- 
lished in the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau on the arche- 
ology of the lower valley of the Verde. No excavations have yet 
been conducted in the region of which Doctor Fewkes treats, yet suf- 
ficient evidence has been, gathered from a study of the architectural 
features of the ruins now visible to enable a determination of the 
western limits of Pueblo culture in central Arizona and to define the 
area in which a distinct culture has its beginning. 

The memoir by Dr. Truman Michelson, being a Preliminary Report 
on the Linguistic Classification of Algonquian Tribes, with a map, is 
based on the author’s studies for the Bureau during the years 1910- 
1912. The Algonquian tribes are now found to be divided linguist- 
ically into four major groups, Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Arapaho, and 
Eastern-Central. The results of Doctor Michelson’s observations 
elucidate many questions formerly existing with respect to the inter- 
relations of the various Algonquian languages and dialects. The 
map illustrating the memoir was prepared with the cooperation of 
Dr. John R. Swanton. . 

F. W. Hopes, 
Ethnologist-in-charge. 
APRIL, 1912. 
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CASA GRANDE, ARIZONA 


: By Jesse WALTER FEWKES 


INTRODUCTION 


The ruin known by the Spanish name Casa Grande, ‘‘Great House,” 
is situated near the left bank of the Gila River about 12 miles from 
the site of the present town of Florence, Ariz. Immediately after 
the discovery of Casa Grande by Father Kino, in 1694, there arose a 
legend, which became persistent, that it was one of the halting places 
of the Aztec on their way south, or that it was connected in some way 
with the southern migrations of Mexican tribes. We find it desig- 
nated also, in early, and even in later writings, Casa Montezuma, or 
the House of Montezuma, a name that in late years has passed prac- 
tically out of use, the ruin being now universally known, among both 
Americans and Mexicans, as Casa Grande, the name given it by 
Father Kino. The Pima Indians, who dwell in the neighborhood, 
claim Casa Grande as the habitation of one of their ancient chiefs, 
and designate it by several names, among which are Vaaki, Old 
House; Civanavaaki, Old House of the Chief; and Sialim Civanavaaki, 
Old House of Chief Morning Green. : 

Casa Grande was a ruin when discovered and has not been perma- 
nently inhabited since it was first seen by a white man. The identity 
of its builders has furnished a constant theme for speculation from the 
discovery of the ruin to the present time. Although it has been 
ascribed to the Aztec, there is no evidence that the ancient people 
who inhabited this building were closely related to any tribes of the 
Mexican plateau, whose culture, as indicated by archeologic remains, 
was different from that of the Pueblos, or sedentary tribes of New 
Mexico and Arizona. The age of Casa Grande and contiguous 
remains is unknown, but there is good reason to believe that settle- 
ments on their site were older than most of the present pueblos or 
cliff-dwellings. The Pima claim, however, that it is not so old as 
ruins of the same general character situated near Phoenix, on Salt 
River, a short distance from its junction with the Gila. 
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Some of the Pima formerly had a superstitious fear of Casa Grande 
which at times led them to avoid it,’ especially at night, and many 
do not now willingly sleep or camp near this remarkable monument 
of antiquity—a feeling that has given rise to stories that Casa Grande 
is haunted. It is believed by some Indians that at times flames issue 
from the ruin; several Pima women were seen to cross themselves 
when passing near it. 

Although Casa Grande is situated a considerable distance from the 
nearest railroad station, it can be conveniently reached by carriage 
either from the town of Florence, or from Casa Grande station on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. The route to the ruin via Florence is 
slightly shorter than that from Casa Grande station, enabling one to 
make the visit and return in a single day. There are a hotel and 
livery stables in both towns, but the visitor should provide for his 
own refreshment at the ruin, where there is a good well with abundant 
water.’ : | 

After leaving Florence the road to Casa Grande follows the left 
bank of the Gila westward, crossing a level stretch and skirting for a 
few miles the base of a low gravelly mesa. The first aboriginal object 
of interest met with is a group of Indian huts situated on the left 
of this road. This settlement is of recent origin; the rectangular 
houses composing it are built in the old style and inhabited by Pa- 
pago. Near it looms a low white mound indicating an ancient ruin, 
which, will well repay a brief visit. Following the road farther west- 
ward, the traveler passes through a cluster of houses known as Adams- 
ville (pl. 1), formerly called Sanford’s Mill, an old Mexican settlement; 
this consists of a double row of rambling roofless houses built of 
adobe. Although Adamsville is one of the “‘dead”’ towns of Arizona 
and for the most part is deserted, a Mexican family still lives in a fairly 
well preserved room at the west end of the village. The walls of an 
old gristmill are still pointed out and those of the former hotel can 
still be traced. This settlement was once an important station * on 
the stage-coach route between Tucson and Phoenix, and many stories 
are current regarding the stirring events which took place in these 
now tenantless rooms when Apache roamed unrestricted the plains 
of Arizona.’ The foundations of the adobe walls have been much 








1 This is not true of most of the Pima. While engaged in relating to the writer the accompanying legends 
of Casa Grande, Thin Leather slept for several weeks in the west room of theruin. The hooting of the owls 
which nest in the upper walls may add tothe Pimas’ dread of it, but did not seem to disturb him. Several 
rattlesnakes have been killed in this room, the record of the area covered by the mounds being 20 for the year 
the writer was engaged in work on Compound A. 

2 The resident custodian, Mr. Frank Pinckley, has built his house in Compound A, and has likewise dug 
a well, no water having been available when he took up his residence at the ruin. On account of the 
extreme heat in midsummer, the autumn, winter, or spring months are the best seasons of the year in 

. which to visit the ruins at Casa Grande, 

3 Several persons in Florence, known to the writer, who were born in Adamsville, remember when it was a 
flourishing town. 

4If the walls of this place could speak they could recount many bloodcurdling tales of early Arizona 
history. Theson of the Pima chief, Antonio Azul, is said to have been killed in this village. 
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weakened by rains and in a few years the buildings now standing will 
fall to the ground. 

Somewhat off the main road to Casa Grande, about half a mile south 
of Adamsville, on a plateau or mesa, rises a cluster of mounds! indicat- 
ing the site of a settlement called by the Pima Tcurikvaaki (tcurik, 
‘“‘bisnaga cactus’’; vdaki, ‘old house’’), which is well worth visiting. 
This ruin (pl. 2) is approached from the Casa Grande highway by a 
rarely traveled road, not much more than a wagon track, branching 
from the main thoroughfare a short distance west of the town. The 
standing walls of a house? that rise considerably above the surface of 
one of the mounds resemble in structure and general appearance those 
of Casa Grande. Among the mounds in this cluster is one oval in 
shape with a central depression indicating a former tank or reservoir. 
Near by, the surrounding wall of a large compound, including a high 
mound, suggests that Teurikvéaki was formerly a place of consid- 
erable importance. From this ruin there is a road to Casa Grande 
which passes a large, conspicuous mound, the site of another ancient 
Indian settlement. This mound (pl. 3) is instructive because it shows 
sections of a wall formerly inclosing a rectangular area, suggesting 
the surrounding wall at Casa Grande. 

If the visitor follows the direct route from Adamsville to Casa 
Grande without making a detour to the Indian mounds above men- 
tioned, he can discern the roof, of corrugated iron, painted red, for 
some distance before he arrives at his destination. On each side of 
the road the traveler passes several small mounds belonging to the 
Casa Grande Group, which are situated not far from the large pyram- 
idal elevations marking Compound B. 

The high range on the north side of the Gila in full sight of the 
traveler the whole way from Florence to Casa Grande is called Super- 
stition Mountains. This range separates part of the Gila Valley from 
the valley of the Salt River; it is a very wild and broken area, ending 
precipitously on the south and the west. Concerning this region 
many Pima legends are extant, the best known of which recounts how 
a flood once covered the whole earth.* To this place an antediluvian 
chief, named White Feather, followed by his band, once retreated, 
climbing to the top of these mountains for safety. The water is said 
to have risen in the valley to a level half-way up the mountain side, 








1 The ruins in the Gila-Salt Valley resembling Casa Grande are considered in another report, Prehistoric 
Ruins of the Gila Valley (in Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, No. 1873). = 

2 The writer has been informed that Dr. Carlos Montezuma was sold in this house by a, Pima Indian. 

3 This is supposed to be the flood the legend of which is still related by old men of the Patki clans of 
Walpi, who say it was the cause of their ieaving Palatkwabi, the mythic southern home of this people. 
The Pima have a legend of a place in southern Arizona out of which at one time water gushed and cov- . 
ered the whole earth. Here they made offerings, which are continued even to the present day. They 
call the place by a name meaning “where women cry,” for a child was once sacrificed there to cause the 
waters to subside. 
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where there is now a stratum of white rock! which is clearly visible 
from Casa Grande. White Feather is said to have taken his stand 
on top of one of the pinnacles, whence he addressed his followers, re- 
minding them that he had exhausted his magic power in vain efforts 
to stay the flood. But one supreme resource to control the rising > 
water still remained. As he spoke, he held aloft in the palm of one 
hand a medicine-stone, invoking the aid of the Sky god, who in reply 
sent a bolt of lightning that shattered the stone. But as the chief 
turned to his followers they were found to be petrified where they 
stood, and there they still stand as rocky pinnacles.? 

There are many Indian shrines in Superstition Mountains, and as 
the wind whistles through the deep recesses the Indian fancies he 
can hear the moans of the shades of the dead who inhabit those 
dreary canyons. :; 

Another less conspicuous hill, called Walker’s Butte, on the north 
side of the Gila not far from the river bank, is constantly in sight 
for a long distance from the road from Florence to Casa Grande. 
Near its base ruined housewalls were discovered, and other remains 
of aboriginal life, as pictographs, can be found on lava rocks in the 
neighborhood. 

The traveler along this road catches glimpses also of the lofty Santa 
Catalina Mountains far to the southeast, while to the south rises the 
distant Casa Grande Range. A solitary peak called Pichacho Moun- 
tain is aspur of a range of the same name that lies to the southeast, 
marking the position of a pass through which the early travelers 
entered this region from Mexico. Near this peak was situated in 
old times a Pima settlement called Akutchin (‘mouth of the ereek’”’), 
inhabited from early Spanish times down to a comparatively late 
date. The mountain itself, known as Teacca by the Pima, is also 
associated with Pima legends of the country.’ The area about the 
ruin of Casa Grande is broken by but few elevations. 

The vegetation in the vicinity of Casa Grande consists mainly of 
desert growth—mesquite trees, sagebrush, and giant cacti. After the 
spring rains begin many herbs appear, some bearing small flowers 
which carpet the earth with variegated colors. Long before one comes 
to the largest mounds (pl. 4) at Casa Grande, fragments of pottery 
and other indisputable evidences of former human occupancy may 
be detected on the surface of the ground. At a Mexican adobe house 
a few miles from the ruins, near the Gila River, can be traced a long 
ditch, filled in here and there, marking the site of the prehistoric 








1 A feature of the huge butte here rising to the right of the road to Roosevelt Dam, resembling in form 
an eagle, by which name it is known to the Pima. 

2 These pinnacles are in plain sight from the road from Mesa to Roosevelt Dam. They are results of ero- 
sion, the work of which ona vast scale is visible in many places on the slopes of the Superstition Mountains. 

3 There are still a few Pima and Papago huts in the neighborhood. 
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irrigation canal, resembling a modern ditch in approximately the 
same place. 

There is no considerable outcrop of rock in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Casa Grande and the neighboring plain is almost wholly devoid 
of stones large enough to use in the construction of walls; neverthe- 
less, several rooms have stones of considerable size built into the 
foundations of their walls.! 


WORK OF EXCAVATION AND REPAIR 


The excavation of the mounds of Casa Grande was conducted by 
the Smithsonian Institution by means of appropriations made by 
Congress for the purpose, the work extending through two winters 
(1906-07 and 1907-08). The first season’s field work was limited to 
what is here designated Compound A; the second to Compound B 
and Clan-house 1, together with considerable work on Compounds 
chan 2.7. (Pl. 5.) 

First SEASON 


COMPOUND A 


In the first season the excavations were begun at the base of the 
two fragments of walls rising from the ground at the southwest angle 
of Compound A. At the beginning of the work the writer was wholly 
ignorant of the existence of a wall surrounding the area now called 
Compound A, the object of opening the mound at the base of the 
outside fragment being to repair the base with cement to prevent its 
falling. With the exception of several low mounds, more or less 
scattered, the area about the historic building, Casa Grande, was 








1 Certain implements from Casa Grande, as hatchets and axes, were apparently made from stones col- 
lected in the river bed or washed into view along the arroyos. 

2 The manual work of excavation and repair was performed by Pima Indians together with several white 
men who voluntarily assisted, among whom should be mentioned the custodian, Mr. Frank Pinckley, and. 
Messrs. Hugh Hartshorne, Thomas Ackerman, the late Thomas Ray, and others. 

Road building, cutting away underbrush, grading, and incidental work, necessary to open the ruin to 
visitors, consumed some time during both seasons. 

In order to aid those who wish to know when early discoverers visited Casa Grande, and to enable 
them to follow descriptions where the designations Compounds A, B, C, etc., are used in this report, 
signboards bearing that information were erected at convenient places. Wooden steps were also placed. 
wherever they could facilitate mounting to the tops of the pyramids. 

The Pima workmen above mentioned were natives of the neighboring town of Blackwater, a collection 
of modern houses, settled by colonists from Casa Blanca, At the time of the discovery of Casa Grande and 
for several years thereafter, there was a Pima settlement called Uturitue (‘‘the corner’’), a few miles from 
Casa Grande, near the Gila. The natives were driven out of this settlement, the site of which is said to have 
been washed away as the result of a change in the course of the river. The writer has heard an old Pima 
call Casa Grande Uturituc, owing to a confusion of localities. 

San Juan Capistrano de Uturitucis thusreferred to by Father Pedro Font (1775): ‘This town consists of 
smalllodges of thekind that theGilehosuse . . . They lodged meina large hut [possibly like the ‘‘Cap- 
illa’’? on the San Pedro] which they constructed to that end and in front of it they placed a large cross, 
pagans though they were . . . In the afternoon I went to the town with Father Garces and the 
governor, Papago de Cojet, to see the fields. Their milpas are inclosed by stakes, cultivated in sections 
with fine canals or draws, and are excessively clean. They are close by the town on the banks of the river, 
which is large in the season of the freshets.”’ 

ma 
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level, no sign of the boundary wall of the compound projecting 
above the surrounding plain. 

On excavating to the base of the western, or outermost, of the two 
fragments it was discovered that the true foundations are deep below 
the eroded part and that a thick wall extends north and south from 
that point. This wall was found to continue to a point 420 feet to 
the north, where it turns at right angles, forming the northwest 
corner of the compound, thence running 230 feet in an easterly 
direction. Thus was brought to light the west wall, the longest wall 
of any compound in the Casa Grande Group of ruins. It was then a 
simple task to trace the three remaining walls, those forming the 
north, south, and east sides of the compound. (PI. 6.) 

After the surrounding walls of Compound A had been traced 
throughout their whole length by excavation, a trench being dug 
along the outside of each to its foundations, it was necessary to 
remove the earth that had accumulated without and within the 
inclosure through the years that had passed since Compound A had 
been abandoned. This was an undertaking of magnitude. When 
Casa Grande was inhabited the wall of the compound was probably 
7 feet high. The upper part (about 3 feet) had fallen level with the 
ground, about 4 feet above the base, and the débris had filled in 
along the base throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
compound.* This great accumulation of clayey soil was removed by 
means of scrapers and transported to the distance of about 50 feet 
from the compound. 

In addition to the removal of the earth that had fallen outside the 
compound,’ on the four sides, a drain was dug from the base of each 
wall along its entire length. This was constructed with sufficient 
incline to convey water from the wall into a larger ditch extending © 
from the northeast corner to a depression 200 feet away. Similar 
removals of earth were made and similar ditches constructed on all 
sides of Compound A; the aggregate length of the drains thus made 
about this compound is not far from 1,500 feet. 

The construction of the main drainage ditch just. mentioned was 
a work of considerable magnitude, as it was necessary, in order to 
insure the requisite fall, to cut through several elevations or refuse- 
heaps, that obstructed the course. In addition to the draining 
ditches above described, a layer of clay coated with a thin layer of 
cement was placed along the bases of the walls of Compound A to 
prevent undermining and rapid destruction of their foundations; in 
some places Mexican adobes were laid on top of the wall to shed 
water and preserve it from erosion. The foundations of the walls 

1 A preliminary report on the excavations made in 1906-7 was published in Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, L (No. 1772), 1907. 


2 The accumulation of earth on the east side near the southeast angle was not removed. It is conjectured 
that this part of the compound was once occupied by small huts, the habitations of the people. 
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were pierced at intervals to prevent water from accumulating in the 
compound. 

The excavations within the compound were even more extensive 
than those outside; from this inclosure a larger amount of débris had to 
be removed to a greater distance than from the area outside the walls. 

A block of rooms was excavated in the southwest mound from 
which rise the two fragments of walls above mentioned. It is 
instructive to note that the east walls of these rooms are worn down 
more than the west walls, which are still several feet high, and that 
the effects of erosion are also more marked on the east side of the 
historic structure of Casa Grande. The condition may be explained 
in this way: Originally the east walls were probably not so high as 
the west walls, a terrace, or platform, being situated on the former 
side, but the prevailing storms, which come from the east, beating 
with greater force against the eastern walls, caused them to disin- 
tegrate more rapidly. 

The now conspicuous row of six ceremonial rooms extending from 
the northeast corner of the historic building to the north wall of the 
compound presented the appearance before excavation merely of a 
low ridge. This ridge, or mound, was a favorite camping place for 

visitors, especially when the sun was high, the walls of the building 

making here a pleasant shade. The excavation and removal of 
the earth from these six rooms and the clearing away of the fallen 
material from the foundations of the outer walls proved to be a work 
of considerable magnitude.’ 

The removal of the earth from the plaza in the northwest part of 
Compound A to the former level of its floor, the excavation of the 
room in the northwest angle, and the transportation of the accumu- 
lations of earth alone necessitated the employment of many workmen 
for a considerable period. Much time was consumed in clearing out 
the large cluster of rooms on the northeast side of the compound. 
When excavation began at this point nothing was visible but a large 
mound. 

The massive-walled building east of Casa Grande, the west wall of 
which rose several feet above the surface of the mound, was not 
difficult to excavate, as the earth could be readily removed and the 
distance to the dump was not great. The southeast section of the 
compound, which presents no conspicuous elevation, still awaits 
excavation. (PI. 7.) 

To show the supposed character of the habitations of the ancient 
people of Compound A, a Pima circular hut (fig. 53) was built near 
the southwest angle, outside the inclosure. 
prevent erosion. . 

2The number of cubic yards of earth removed from this vicinity was not accurately determined, but 


some idea of the aggregate may be given by the statement that 10 scrapers were employed for almost a 
month in accomplishing this result. 
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The field work carried on in 1907-8 was devoted to Clan-house 1 
and to Compounds B, C, and D, beginning with an attempt to deter- 
mine the position of the surrounding wall of Compound B. The only 
indication of the existence of this wall was a low “platform,” or 
elevation, mentioned by several authors, rising a few feet above the 
surface of the plain. 

COMPOUND B 


The boundary wall of this compound was first encountered at its 
southeast angle and the first section to be laid bare was the south 
wall. Having determined the course and length of this wall, the 
débris was removed from its foundation so that the wall stood clear 
for an average height of 3 feet. A drain was dug about 5 feet 
from the base to carry the surplus water into a depression a few 
hundred feet northwest of the compound. 

The determination of the east wall of Compound B was ie 
more difficult than that of the north and west walls because of a 
reconstruction, or change in direction, possibly by way of repair 
by the builders, at the southeast corner. The east wall was found 
to be for the greater part more massive than the south wall and 
more dilapidated on top than the other walls. The excavation of 
the north wall followed the completion of the work on the east, the 
débris about it being removed by means of scrapers. Provision 
was made for turning all drainage to the northwest corner where the 
level was somewhat lower than elsewhere; thence the water was 
conducted into a depression a hundred feet away. 

The subterranean room under the northeast wall of Compound B 
was roofed over to prevent it being filled with water, which in course 
of time would have destroyed the floor and other evidences of its 
existence. The wall of the compound, which passes over this sub- 
terranean room, was in danger of falling. In order to prevent this 
a support made of masonry was placed under it, resting on the floor 
of the underground room. 

More earth had to be removed from the base of the west wall of 
Compound B than from all the others combined, a fact which suggests 
that formerly this wall was higher than the others but that a con- 
siderable portion had fallen or been worn down, burying the founda- 
tions. The task of carrying away earth that had fallen from the 
walls on the outer side and the removal of débris that had washed 
over it from a neighboring refuse-heap was a considerable one. When 
this work was finished the wall stood, in the middle, about 10 feet 
in height. 

The excavation of the plazas and rooms adjoining the two great 
pyramids, or inclosed mounds, of Compound B was not so difficult 
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as in the case of Compound A, but the removal of the earth was 
more tedious, it being necessary to carry the material a greater 
distance. The difficulties of work in Compound B were somewhat 
increased by the presence of successive floors, one below another. 
This condition was found on the tops of the mounds and in the 
plazas, necessitating careful excavation by hand. 

The outlines of the many fragile-walled houses supported by rows 
of posts could readily be followed, but as the supports were much 
decayed, provision for the preservation of evidence of the existence 
of these rooms, which otherwise under the torrential summer rains 
would soon be destroyed, had to be made. To indicate the positions 
of the upright supports of these walls, new posts of cottonwood were 
inserted in the old holes, most of which were found to be filled with 
fine yellow sand and the decayed remains of the former supports. 
The fireplaces in the middle of the floors of these fragile-walled 
rooms, opposite the entrances, were protected with wooden covers. 
The floors were smoothly made and evidently had been tramped 
down. 

The bases of all the walls exposed by the excavation work were 
strengthened with cement, so that they might resist longer the action 
of the water. 


CLAN-HOUSE 1 


The excavation and repair of Clan-house 1 were satisfactorily 
completed. No walls were visible when work began, but two low 
ash-colored mounds were traceable among the mesquite trees, indicat- 
ing the site of a large building; there was no means of knowing, how- 
ever, the shape or size of the rooms later brought to light. As work 
progressed on the larger, or more westerly, of these mounds, the west 
wall of a large building was the first to be traced. Having determined 
the position of the southwest corner, the removal of earth from the 
south and west walls was easily accomplished. The earth was hauled 
some distance from the walls by means of scrapers and later provi- 
sion was made for diverting the surface drainage on these two sides. 
The outside of the east and north walls was similarly treated. Tem- 
porary roadways left about midway in the west wall were utilized for 
hauling the material removed from the centralroom. The plaza east 
of this room was filled originally with earth to the level of the top of 
the compound walls; the removal of this to the level of the floors 
of the central room and plaza required about a month. The bases 
of the walls were treated with cement and shallow drains parallel 
with them were dug to carry away the surplus water. 

The presence of unusually large accumulations of earth in the 
rooms of Clan-house 1 can not be accounted for wholly by the falling 
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of the material eroded from the top of the walls, but was due in part 
to drifted sand, which for the greater part filled the rooms of the 
compounds. The sandstorms left deposits at the bases of the walls, 
both within and without, the sand often drifting like snow; but 
when the drift was once arrested by the walls and by roots of mes- 
quite trees, and weighted down by the adobe that fell from the 
walls, the rooms and walls were eventually covered. 


COMPOUNDS C AND D 


The amount of excavation and repair work on Compounds C and 
D was not so extensive as on Compounds A and B. Neither of 
the former contained high mounds, and apparently neither ever had 
included extensive buildings with thick high walls. The walls of the 
central building of Compound C were low and few in number. The 
corners and surrounding walls in Compounds C and D having been 
determined, part of the accumulated earth was removed, provision 
being made for protection of the wall where necessary. In both 
these compounds the surrounding wall had been worn down almost 
to the level of the plain, a low platform being the only visible evidence 
of its former existence. 


TRADITIONS 


The question, Who built Casa Grande? has been repeatedly asked 
the Pima Indians dwelling in the neighborhood from the time of its 
discovery in 1694 and their answer has generally come to be, the 
‘“‘Hohokam,”’ or Ancients. But if their old men are interrogated 
more closely they frequently mention the name of a chief (civan) 
called Morning Green, who, they affirm, constructed the buildings 
and ruled over the inhabitants. There is internal evidence that the 
legends they relate of this chief are not inventions of the modern 
Pima; at all events incidental references to him as master of the 
Wind gods and the Rain gods date back to Father Font’s narrative 
in 1775. Modern variants of the legends are probably somewhat 
embellished, however, by repetition from one generation to another. 
The Pima conception of this chief is best indicated by quoting a few 
folk-tales, some of which have not been published while others have 
been known for many years. 

1 Dr. Frank Russell’s excellent monograph on The Pima Indians (26th Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol.) 
shows the wealth of Pima (or Maricopa?) material still available. This material, like all legends, can be 
treated in a scientific way in the interpretation of culture and should not be rejected by archeologists. 
Ethnology is simply culture-history, of which archeology is one chapter. 

Neglect of ethnology in the study of the archeology of the American Indians is unfortunate. Some 
of the Pima told the writer that his interpreter had made mistakes in interpretations, so that what is 
given here can be regarded only as approximations to truth. As will appear in many of these legends, 


the chief of Casa Grande is exalted into a cultus-hero, who had extraordinary magic powers; in some stories 
he is represented as the supernatural offspring of the sun and a maid. 
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There still survive among the Mexicans living in the neighborhood 
of Casa Grande (pls. 8, 9) a few stories connecting Montezuma with 
this ruin. One day while the writer was at work on Compound B, an 
old Mexican who visited the place said that several years ago as he was 
driving past the ruin from Florence to his farm, which is south of the 
main building, a man with a long white beard, clad only in a single 
short garment, stopped him and without a word took his seat on the 
wagon. When they arrived at Casa Grande the mysterious personage 
alighted and without speaking entered the ruin; he was never seen 
again. The Mexican asked whether the writer thought this strange 
person was Montezuma the old chief. 


Font’s LEGEND 


This legend (1775) contains the following story (related to Father 
Font by the governor of Uturituc), which is the oldest legendary 
account of Casa Grande, or Civanavéaki,' extant, from Pima sources: 


He [the governor] said— 

That in a very distant time there came to that land a man who, because of his 
evil disposition and harsh sway, was called The Bitter Man; that this man was old 
and had a young daughter; that in his company there came another man who was 
young, who was not his relative nor anything, and that he gave him in marriage 
his daughter, who was very pretty, the young man being handsome also, and that 
the said old man had with him as servants the Wind and the Storm-cloud. That the 
old man began to build that Casa Grande and ordered his son-in-law to fetch beams 
for the roof of the house. That the young man went far off, and as he had no ax nor 
anything else with which to cut the trees, he tarried many days, and at the end he 
came back without bringing any beams. That the old man was very angry and told 
him he was good for nothing; that he should see how he himself would bring beams. 
That the old man went very far off to a mountain range where there are many pines 
and, calling on God to help him, he cut many pines and brought many beams for 
the roof of the house. That when this Bitter Man came, there were in that land neither 
trees nor plants, and he brought seeds of all and he reaped very large harvests with 
his two servants, the Wind and the Storm-cloud, who served him. That by reason 
of his evil disposition he grew angry with the two servants and turned them away and 
they went very far off; and as he could no longer harvest any crops through lack of the 
servants, he ate what he had gathered and came near dying of hunger. That he sent 
his son-in-law to call the two servants and bring them back and he could not find them, 
seek as he might. That thereupon the old man went to seek them and, having found 
them, he brought them once more into his service, and with their aid he had once more 
large crops, and thus he continued for many years in that land; and after a long time 
they went away and nothing more was heard of them. 

He [the governor] said also, that after the old man there came to that land a 
man called The Drinker, and he grew angry with the people of that place and he 
sent much water so that the whole country was covered with water, and he went 
toa very high mountain range which is seen from there, and which is called The 
Mountain of the Foam (Sierra de la Espuma), and he took with him a little dog and a 
coyote. (Thismountain range [Superstition Mountains] is called ‘‘of the foam” because 
at the end of it, which is cut off and steep like the corner of a bastion, there is seen high 








1 The term Civanavaaki, which has been translated “chief of the ancient house,’’ is a general term applied 
also to other casas grandes in the Gila-Salt Valley. 
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up near the top a white brow as of rock, which also continues along the range for a good 
distance, and the Indians say that this is the mark of the foam of the water which rose 
to that height.) That The Drinker went up, and left the dog below that he might 
notify him when the water came too far, and when the water reached the brow of the 
foam the dog notified The Drinker, because at that time the animals talked, and the 
latter carried him up. That after some days The Drinker Man sent the Rose-sucker 
(Chuparosas) to Coyote to bring him mud; they brought some to him and of the mud 
he made men of different kinds, and some turned out good and others bad. That 
these men scattered over the land, upstream and downstream; after some time he 
sent some men of his to see if the other men upstream talked; these went, and returned 
saying that although they talked, they had not understood what they said, and that 
The Drinker Man was very angry because these men talked without his having 
given them leave. That next he sent other men downstream to see those who had 
gone that way and they returned saying that they had received them well, that they 
spoke another tongue but that they had understood them. Then The Drinker Man 
told them that those men downstream were the good men and there were such as far 
as the Opa, with whom they are friendly, and there were the Apache, who are their 
enemies. He [the governor] said also that at one time The Drinker Man was angry 
with the people and killed many and transformed them into saguaros (giant cacti), 
and on this account there are-so many saguaros in that country . . . Furthermore, 
he said that at another time The Drinker Man was very angry with the men and 
caused the sun to come down to burn them, and was making an end of them; that he 
now begged him much not to burn them, and therefore The Drinker Man said that 
he would no longer burn them and then he told the sun to go up, but not as much as 
before, and he told them that he left it lower in order to burn them by means of it, 
if ever they made him angry again, and for this reason it is so hot in that country in 
summer. 

He [the governor] added that he knew other stories; that he could not tell them 
because the time was up, and he agreed to tell them to us another day; but as we 
had laughed a little at his tales, which he related with a good deal of seriousness, 
we could not get him afterward to tell us anything more, saying that he did not know 
any more.! 


LEGENDS FROM OTHER SOURCES 


In the account of Casa Grande given by Johnston? he wrote (1847) 
as follows: 


The general asked a Pimo who made the house [Casa Grande] I had seen. ‘‘It is 
the ‘Cara [sic] de Montezuma,’”’ said he; ‘‘it was built by the son of the most beautiful 
woman who once dwelt in yon mountain; she was fair, and all the handsome men 
came to court her, but in vain; when they came, they paid tribute, and out of this 
small store, she fed all people in times of famine, and it did not diminish; at last, as 
she lay silane a drop of rain fell upon her navel, and she became Pregnant, and brought 
forth a boy, who was the builder of all these houses.”’ 


Capt. F. E. Grossman * in 1871 made the following allusions to the 
Pima legends regarding Casa Grande: 


The Pimas claim to be the direct descendants of the chief 86’-h6. The children of 
So’-hé reinhabited the Gila River Valley, and soon the people became numerous. 





1 Jt will be seen that there are some parts of this story almost identical with a story that follows, told 
the writer by Thin Leather in 1907-8. 

2 Johnston, Journal, in Emory, Notes of a Military Reconnoissance, Washington, 1848 (Ex. Doc. 41, 30tn 
Cong., Ist sess., 1848). 

3 Smithsonian Report for 1871, p. 408. 
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One of the direct descendants of S6’-hé, King Si’-va-no, erected the Casas Grandes 
on the Gila River. Here he governed a large empire, before—long before—the 
Spaniards were known. 


The following quotation is taken from Bandelier’s report :! 


Mr. J. D. Walker, an old resident in the vicinity of Casa Grande, who has been to 
me personally an excellent friend and valuable informant, told me this tale. 

The Gila Pimas claim to have been created on the banks of the river. After residing 
there for some time a great flood came that destroyed the tribe, with the exception of 
one man, called Ci-ho. He was of small stature, and became the ancestor of the present 
Pimas. The tribe, beginning to grow in numbers, built the villages now in ruins and 
also spread to the north bank of the river. But there appeared a monstrous eagle, 
which, occasionally assuming the shape of an old woman, visited the pueblos and stole 
women and children, carrying them to his abode in an inaccessible cliff. On one 
occasion the eagle seized a girl with the intention of making of her his wife. Ci-ho 
thereupon went to the cliff, but found it impossible to climb. The girl, who was still 
alive, shouted down to him the way of making the ascent. When the eagle came back, 
Ci-ho slew him with a sword, and thus liberated his people from the scourge.” 


The following existing Pima legends relating to Morning Green, 
chief of Casa Grande, were collected from Thin Leather (Kamaltkak), 
an old Pima regarded as one of the best informed story-tellers of 
the tribe.? Some of his legends repeat statements identical with 
those told to Father Font, 137 years ago, a fact which proves ap- 
parently that they have been but little changed by intervening 
generations. The statement which recounts how Morning Green 
was miraculously conceived by a Hohokam maiden has been verified 
by several legendists. The following stories supplement published 
legends of this chief and other ancients and shed light on the condition 
of early society in the settlement over which Morning Green is said 
to have ruled. 


HOW A CHIEF OF ANOTHER ‘‘GREAT HOUSE’’ ENTICED THE WOMEN 
FROM CASA GRANDE 


Morning Green, chief of Casa Grande, invited Chief Tcernatsing and his women to 
visit him. Tcernatsing lived in a great house situated near Gila Crossing, which is so 
far away from Casa Grande that he found it necessary to camp one night en route at 
the settlement on the Gila River opposite Sacaton. When the visitors arrived at 
Casa Grande a dance was celebrated in the open space north of Compound A, some- 
where between it and the circular wall inclosing a reservoir or ‘“‘well.’’ Here the 
women who accompanied Tcernatsing danced with those of Casa Grande, singing the 


song: 
Ta sai na wt wat 


Sun shade sing with me 
My body will become a humming-bird 
When Tcernatsing came and witnessed the women dancing he shook his rattle and 
sang a magic song, which enticed all the women of Casa Grande to follow him to 





1 Bandelier, Final Rep., pt. m1, in Papers Arch. Inst. Amer., Iv, p. 463, 1892. 

2 For another version of this tale, see Bancroft, Native Races, vol. iii, p. 79. 

3 Many other legends were collected, but these have no bearing on Casa Grande, and some of them have 
been published by previous observers, especially Doctor Russell, who obtained many of his stories from 
the same authority. It is said that most of these legends are from the Maricopa; several show missionary 
influence. 
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another dance place, nearer the Gila. Morning Green, who also sang a magic song, 
found it powerless 1 to prevent the departure of the women, and he went back to his 
house for a more powerful ‘‘medicine,’’ after which he returned to the dance and 
ordered his women back to their dwellings; but they were so much bewitched by the 
songs of Tcernatsing that they could not, or would not, obey him. Farther and 
farther from their homes Tcernatsing enticed the women, dancing first in one place 
and then in another until they came to his compound. Among the women who 
abandoned their home was the wife of Morning Green, who refused to return even 
after he sent a special messenger to her. 

The sequel of the legend is that Tcernatsing married Nactci, a daughter of Morning 
Green, making her father so angry that he sent a spider to bite his own grandson, off- 
spring of the union. When the boy was sick unto death Tcernatsing invited Morning 
Green to visit his grandson before the boy died. Morning Green relented and sent his 
daughter an herb (the name of which is lost) powerful enough to cure the spider’s bite, 
and thus the child’s life was spared.? 


Another legend of Chief Morning Green, also obtained from Thin 
Leather, affords an instructive glimpse of prehistoric thought. 


HOW TURQUOISES WERE OBTAINED FROM CHIEF MORNING GREEN 


One day, long ago, the women and girls of Casa Grande were playing an ancient 
game called toka,* formerly much in vogue at Casa Grande, but now no longer played 
by Pima. During the progress of the game a blue-tailed lizard was noticed descending 
into the earth at a spot where the stones were green.* The fact was so strange that it 
was reported to Morning Green, who immediately ordered excavation to be made. 
Here they eventually discovered many turquoises, with which they made, among 
other things, a mosaic covering for a chair that used to stand in one of the rooms of 
Casa Grande. This chair was carried away many years ago and buried, no one knows 
where. 

Morning Green also distributed so many turquoises among his people that the fame 
of these precious stones reached the ears of the Sun, in the, East, who sent the bird 
with bright plumage (parrot?) to obtain them. When Parrot approached within a 
short distance of Casa Grande he was met by one of the daughters of the chief, who 
returned to the town and announced to her father the arrival of a visitor from the Sun. 
The father said, ‘‘Take this small stick, which is charmed, and when Parrot puts 
the stick into his mouth, you lead him to me.’’ But Parrot was not charmed by the 
stick and refused to take it into his motth and the girl reported her failure. The 
chief answered, ‘‘Perhaps the strange bird would eat pumpkin seed,’’ and told his 
daughter to offer these tohim. She made the attempt without result and, returning, 





1 Evidently Morning Green had met his equalin Tcernatsing, whose ‘‘ medicine ’’ was superior to that he 
employed on the first trial of magic power. 

2 Morning Green (Sialim Tcutuk) is regarded by the Pima as an historic personage. Ctvan is here inter- 
preted as a generic name for ‘‘chief,’’ not limited to Morning Green alone; all chiefs of the ancients are called 
civani. In commenting on the word Siba of Kino and Mange, and on Cibola, Doctor Russell puts this 
query: Is the similarity of this term (siba) to Shi’wona or Shi’wina, given by Mr. F. H. Cushing as the 
native name of the Zufii country, a mere coincidence? This question assumes a new significance if we 
remember that some of the Zufii clans originally came from villages ruled over by the Civani. 

3 The players in this game were generally 10 in number, facing each other about 100 yards apart. Each 
participant had a pointed stick with which she caught a rope having a knot at each end. 

4In a legend of the Hopi, turquoises are said to be the excrement of a reptile. 

The legend of the “‘throne”’ of Montezuma covered with turquoises may be of late introduction, but how 
the resemblance to the Mexican account is to be accounted for among the Pima does not appear; possibly 
by the same means as in the case of the name Montezuma. In this connection attention is directed to the 
‘seat’? excavated in Clan-house 1 (fig. 19). 
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reported that the bird refused pumpkin seed. The father then said, ‘‘Put the seed 
into a blanket and spread it before the bird; then perhaps you may capture him.”’ 
Still Parrot would not eat, and the father thereupon suggested watermelon seeds. 
But Parrot was not tempted je these nor by seeds of cat’s claw, nor was he charmed 
by charcoal.! 

The chief of Casa Grande then told his daughter to tempt Parrot with corn well 
cooked and soaked in water, in a new food-bowl. Parrot was obdurate and would not 
taste it, but, noticing a turquoise bead of blue-green color, he swallowed it; when the 
two daughters of the chief saw this they brought to him a number of blue stones, 
which the bird greedily devoured. Then the girls brought valuable turquoise beads, 
which Parrot ate; then he flew away. The girls tried to capture him, but without 
success. He made his way through the air to the home of the Sun in the East, where 
he drank an emetic and vomited the turquoises, which the Sun god distributed 
among that people which reside near his house of rising, beyond the eastern moun- 
tains. This is the reason, it is said, why these people have many stone ornaments 
made of this material. 

But when the chief of Casa Grande heard that Parrot had been sent to steal his tur- 
quoises, he was greatly vexed and caused a violent rain to fall that extinguished all 
fires in the East. His magic power over the Rain god was so great that he was able 
even to extinguish the light of the Sun, making it very cold. Then the old priests 
gathered in council and debated what they should do. Man-Fox was first sent 
by them into the East to get fire, but he failed to obtain it, and then Road-runner 
was commissioned to visit Thunder, the only one that possessed fire, and steal his 
lighted torch. But when Thunder saw him running off with the torch he shot an 
arrow at the thief and sparks of fire were scattered around, setting afire every tree, 
bush, and other inflammable object, from which it happens that there is fire in every- 
thing. 


HOW MORNING GREEN LOST HIS POWER OVER THE WIND GODS AND 
THE RAIN GODS 


Morning Green is reputed to have had special magic power over two supernatural 
beings, known as Wind-manand Rain-man. Ithappened atone time that many people 
were playing a game with canes in the main plaza of Morning Green’s settlement [Casa 
Grande], on the south side of the compound; among these were Rain-man and Wind- 
man. ‘The latter laid a wager that if he lost, his opponent should look on the charms 
of a certain maid. When Wind-man lost, in revenge he sent a great wind that blew 
aside her blanket, at which indignity she cried and complained of Wind-man to 
Morning Green, who was so angry that he made Rain-man blind, obliging him to be 
led about by his servant, the wind; ‘he also banished both from Casa Grande. They 
went to the San Bernardino Mountains in what is now California and lived at Eagle. 
Mountain, near the present town of Wadsworth, where as a consequence it rains 
continually. 

After the banishment of these two the rain ceased at Casa Grande for four years, and 
Morning Green sent Humming-bird to the mountains where Wind-man and Rain-man 
resided. Humming-bird carried with him a white feather, which he held aloft to detect 
thepresenceofthe wind. Three times he thus tried to discover Wind-man by the move- 
ment of this feather, but was not successful. When at last Humming-bird came to a 
place where there was much green grass he again held up the feather to see whether it 
showed any movement of the air. It responded by indicating a slight wind, and later 
he came to the spot where Wind-man and Rain-man were, but found them asleep. 








1 Charcoal, the product of fire, is regarded by the Hopi Yaya, or fire priests, as possessing most powerful 
magic in healing diseases, especially those of the skin in which there is a burning sensation. _ 
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Humming-bird dropped a little medicine on the breasts of Wind-man and Rain- 
man, which caused them after a time to move and later to awake. When they had 
risen from their sleep Humming-bird informed them that Morning Green had sent him 
to ask them to return and again take up their abode with him at Casa Grande. Rain- 
man, who had no desire to return, answered, ‘‘ Why did Morning Green send us away?” 
and Wind-man said, ‘‘Return to Morning Green and tell him to cut off his daughter’s 
hair and make from it a rope.!_ Bring this rope to me and I will tie it about my 
loins that Rain-man, who is blind, may catch hold of it while Iam leading him. But 
advise all in Casa Grande to take the precaution to repair the roofs of their houses 
so they will not leak, for when we arrive it will rain violently.’”’ Humming-bird 
delivered the message to the chief of Casa Grande and later brought back the twisted 
rope of human hair. Wind-man and Rain-man had barely started for Casa Grande 
when it began to rain, and for four days the downpour was so great that every roof 
leaked. Morning Green vainly used all his power to stop the rain, but the magic 
availed but little. 

THE BIRTH OF HOK 


Long ago the Sun god sent a messenger on an errand to the settlement now called 
Casa Grande. As this messenger proceeded on his way he occupied himself in kicking 
a stone ball, and on approaching Casa Grande he gave the ball so violent a kick that 
it landed near a maiden who sat on the housetop making pottery. Seeing the object, 
the girl picked it up and hid it under her belt. When the man sought the stone it 
was nowhere to be found; he asked the girl if she knew where it fell, but she would 
not divulge what had become of it. Discouraged in his quest, the man was about to 
return to the Sun god, but the girl urged him not to depart but to search more dili- 
gently for the ball. She also sought for it, but it was no longer under her belt; it had 
disappeared. Later she was with child and in due time gave birth to a girl baby, 
which, instead of feet and hands, had claws like a bear or 4 mountain lion. As this 
strange child grew older and played with other boys and girls she scratched them so 
often with her claws that they were afraid of her, and ran away whenever she appeared. 
The brothers of the girl were hunters of rabbits, but were unsuccessful. When their 
sister grew older she followed them to the hunt and their luck changed, so that thence- 
forth they killed plenty of game. As she matured, however, she outgrew all restraint 
and became a wild woman. She was then called Hok, and developed into a cannibal 
monster, who captured her victims wherever she went and carried them in a basket 
on her back until she wished to devour them.?, Hok once met two youths, whom she 
tried to capture, but they ran swiftly away and when she made another attempt they 
blinded her by throwing sand in her eyes. This monster terrorized the whole country 
to such an extent that the ancients sought her life, but in vain. The culture-hero, 
Tcuhu, endeavored to kill Hok. He turned himself into a snake and furnished the 
children with rattles; when Hok approached them they shook these rattles and 
frightened her. Hok first retired toa distant cave in the Santa Catalina Mountains, but 
later went south to Poso Verde. The people living there were also oppressed by Hok 
and desired to kill her. Tcuhu? sent word to his uncle that there was to be a dance at 
Casa Grande and asked him to invite Hok to attend. This was a kind of ceremonial 
dance in which men and women participate, forming a circle and alternating with 
each other. Several invitations were sent to Hok, but she did not accept; at last she 
promised to attend the dance and to be there at sunset. Tcuhu danced and smoked 
with Hok, and the festivities lasted four days and nights. While she was absent the 


1 Ropes were made of human hair up to within a few years by the Pima, who used them on burden- 
baskets (kihws) and for other purposes. 

2 The Hopi have a similar bogy, who is personated annually at Walpi in February, at which time she 
threatens to kill all children. She carries a knife in her hands, and has a basket on her back for the heads 
of the victims she declares she will decapitate. 

3 The name Tcuhu is sometimes interchanged with Montezuma as if the two personages were identical. 
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women gathered wood and made a fire in the cave where Hok lived. When she dis- 
covered what had taken place she flew to the top of her cave and entered it through 
a crack open to the sky. At the opening Tcuhu stood so as to prevent Hok’s escape 
and slew her as she emerged. 


A CREATION LEGEND 


In the beginning all was dark and there was neither earth nor sky. Earth Doctor 
(Tcuwut Marka) was the only being then living.! 

Earth Doctor took a particle of sweat from his body and made from it a small disk, 
which he held in his hand and started to go to the west. When he stopped, the sweat 
showed signs of life, for it trembled; he proceeded and still the material moved. He 
halted four times in his course and as he stopped the fourth time the disk, which was 
the nucleus of the earth, became stable, and neither trembled nor wavered.? He then 
knew he was at the middle point of the universe. Earth Doctor then made a bush and 
created small ants to feed on it. He took a louse from his breast and put it at the root 
of the bush. This insect found a ring of soil that kept growing larger and larger as 
Earth Doctor danced near it, until it became the earth. In the same way the solid 
sky wasformed. Earth Doctor pounded ‘‘ medicine’’ in a bowl and shortly afterward 
there appeared over the surface a transparent substance resembling ice. Earth Doc- 
tor threw this substance toward the north, where it fell but shortly afterward rose 
again and then sank below the horizon. He then cast another fragment to the west 
and it fell below the horizon, never to rise again. He threw another fragment into 
the south; this struck the earth or sky and bounded back, whereupon he picked it up 
and again threw it to the south. This time it rose and passed over the sky. These 
fragments became the sun and the moon, both formed in the same way. Earth Doctor 
spurted’a mouthful of medicine-water into the sky and created the stars, first the 
larger and then the smaller, the last of all being nebule like the Milky Way. Having 
formed the celestial bodies, he made seeds of all food used by man, after which he 
created men and women from a particle of sweat or grease from his body. 

Buzzard Doctor lives in the Underworld, where there are many people similar to 
those who inhabit the earth. The entrance [sipapu] to this underworld is in the east. 

As soon as men and women had been created they began to quarrel; this an- 
gered Earth Doctor and he put them to death. After he had killed all human beings, 
Earth Doctor and Buzzard emerged together from the Underworld and the former 
begged the latter to help him re-create men and women. The result was men who 
were gray-haired at birth. Earth Doctor again destroyed man because he smoked 
too much, but on the fourth trial there emerged from the earth four men who later 
became great medicine-men—Land, Buzzard, Tcuhu, and Tohouse.? 

The youth Tcuhu became a great warrior and married many women, whom he 
deserted before children were born.+* 


A FLOOD LEGEND 


The Pima believed that the flood was caused by Earth Doctor, who stuck his staff > 
into the ground, making a hole out of which water issued, covering the earth. Tcuwut, 
Tcuhu, and Tohouse crawled into ollas and floated away. When the earth was 


1 This legend differs from other purely aboriginal creation legends with which the author is acquainted, 
in accounting for the origin of earth and sky. 

2 See Zuni legend of the search for the ‘“‘middle,” or stable, point on the earth (in 13th Ann. Rep. Bur. 
Ethnol., p. 373). 

3 Because the men were thus destroyed four times some people think there are four worlds. 

4 The son of Tcuwut went to get his child, but when he took it in his arms he became a snipeand the baby 
became what the Pima call a water baby. 

5 Several Hopi and Hano legends recount that when the tiponi, or emblematic palladium, was pies on 
the earth a spring was developed. 
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covered with water, Humming-bird, led by Buzzard, flew into the sky, crying out 
that they would return after the water should have subsided. Buzzard soared aloft 
to an opening in the sky, through which he passed, but his companion could not 
follow him. Both were caught in the passage and there they hung. Humming-bird 
cried because it was cold in the sky region, but Woodpecker made a nest of feathers 
to keep them warm. The flood rose until the water reached them and there may still 
be seen on the feathers of the woodpecker marks where the water touched him. 

The olla in which Tcuhu was concealed floated far away into the southwest, but 
that containing Earth Doctor went northwest. The third, in which was Tohouse, 
went east. The tracks of the ollas of Earth Doctor and Tohouse Doctor crossed sev- 
eral times and as they did so Earth Doctor addressed the other as Elder Brother. 
There were seven persons saved from the flood, and these were called brothers. Their 
names are Tcuwut, Tcuhu, Tohouse, Buzzard, Woodpecker, Humming-bird, and an 
unknown. When the water had subsided these seven brothers held a council to deter- 
mine the position of the middle of the earth. Woodpecker was sent to the east and 
Humming-bird to the west, to find it. Three times they returned without success, 
but on their fourth meeting they reported that they had found the middle of the 
earth. 

Tcuhu plucked a hair from the right side of his head and, putting it in his mouth, 
drew it back and forth, stretching it and miraculously forming a snake, which he laid 
on the earth at his north side. He tooka hair from the left side of his head and, stretch- 
ing it out as before, created a second snake, which he laid at the west side. He then 
laid one at the south and another at the east.1_ These snakes prevent the water from 
flooding the land and cause it to flow in channels or rivers. Tcuhu created ants, 
which he put on the wet ground; these threw up hills that became dryland. After 
the water had subsided Earth Doctor, Tcuhu, and Tohouse set themselves to re-create 
men, having agreed not to inform one another what kind of beings each would make. 
To prevent one another from seeing their work they faced in different directions—Earth 
Doctor to the east, Tohouse to the south, and Tcuhu to the west. When their crea- 
tions were finished it was found that Tcuhu had made men similar in form to those 
now living, but that Tohouse’s men had webbed fingers like ducks, while those cre- 
ated by Earth Doctor had but one leg each and subsisted not on food, but on smells, 
which they inhaled. Tcuhu asked Tohouse why he made his men with webbed 
fingers. ‘‘That they may live in water,’’ responded Tohouse. Tcuhu was dissat- 
isfied with the beings made by Tohouse, and he threw them into the water, where they 
became ducks. The creations of Earth Doctor became fishes and snakes; he was 
much pleased with his children, which descended into the Underworld where he 
daily visits them. ‘ 

When Earth Doctor stuck his staff into the ground to cause the flood and water cov- 
ered the earth, most of the people perished, but some escaped and followed White 
Feather, who fled to the top of Superstition Mountains. The water rose, covering all 
the valley until it was as high as the line of white sandstone which is a conspicuous 
landmark. White Feather, surrounded by his followers, tried all his magic in vain to 
prevent the further rise of the flood. When he saw he was powerless to prevent this, 
he gathered all his people and consulted them, saying, ‘‘I have exhausted all 
magic powers but one, which I will now try.’’ Taking in his left hand a medicine- 
stone from his pouch, he held it at arm’s length, at the same time extending his 
right hand toward the sky. After he had sung four songs he raised his hand and 
seized the lightning and with it struck the stone which he held. This broke into 
splinters with a peal of thunder and all his people were transformed into the pinna- 
cles of stone which can now be seen projecting from the summit of one of the peaks 
of the Superstition Mountains. 





1 It is thought that dreams come from the east and that the west sends cold. 
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The followers of Tcuhu and Tohouse united and built a house. Four days after 
this house was begun Tcuhu sent Tohouse to visit a people he had created, in order 
to learn what language they spoke. When Tohouse found that they spoke Apache 
and so reported, Tcuhu assigned them to the land of cold wind and rain. Tcuhu 
again sent Tohouse to discover whether there were other people on the earth; return- 
ing after a time the latter reported to Tcuhu that he had heard of men speaking 
Mohave, Yuma, and Maricopa, but not Pima. After four days Tcuhu again sent 
Tohouse to search for any men allied to his people, and he reported finding those 
who continually said, Ston, ston, ‘‘it is hot.’? He returned and told Tcuhu he had 
found lost brothers, because he had detected in their speech a Pima word. Tcuhu 
said they must be his people; he said also, ‘‘I will give them dark cool nights in which 
they can sleep, and I will send them dreams and they shall be able to interpret these 
dreams.’’ All these peoples were gathered into the house Tcuhu had built [Casa 
Grande?]. But after a while there were bickerings and quarrels among men. The 
Apache left for the mountains where they said they also would have dreams and 
thus they became hereditary enemies of the Pima. At this time all the Pima inhab- 
ited the Salt River Valley, not far from the site of the present Phoenix. 

White Feather and his people lived in a settlement called Sturavrik Civanavaaki, . 
near Tempe, the site of which is now a large mound. According to some legends, 
this chief was the first man who taught the Pima irrigation and he showed them also 
how to plant corn. Through his guidance his people became prosperous and all the 
Pima congregated at his settlement to trade. 

The people of a settlement near Mesa could not build a canal because the ground 
in the vicinity was so hard, so they asked Tcuhu to aid them. He sang magic songs 
for four days, and at the fourth song the ground softened and the people easily exca- 
vated the ditch, but the water would not run in it. Tcuhu found he was powerless 
to make it do so and advised them to invite Towa Quaatam Ochse,! an old woman 
who lived in the west by the great water, to aid them. She was summoned and 
sent word to the Mesa people to assemble in their council-house and await her com- 
ing. They gathered and awaited her coming but she did not appear. At night a 
man passing that way saw her standing at the highest point of the canal blowing 
‘‘medicine’’ along the ditch. Later there came a great wind that dug out a wide 
channel and water ran in the canal. The Casa Grande people, it is said, learned the 
art of irrigating from those living on the site of Tempe, who were taught by Tcuhu. 

Feather-plaited Doctor was an evil-minded youth who lived at Wukkakotk, north 
of Casa Grande. Tonto” visited Feather-plaited Doctor, but the latter would not 
notice him, although he made the customary offering of four cigarettes. Three times 
Tonto repeated his visit to Feather-plaited Doctor, and on the third visit the latter 
accused him of being a gossip and on that account refused to have anything to do 
with him. On the last visit he told Tonto that although he did not like him he did 

not object to his visits, but he warned him, if he wished to see him, not to gamble at 
night and not to have anything to do with women without his permission. At that 
time there was a man who wished to gamble with Tonto but, forewarned, the latter 
refused. When Tonto was asked the reason, he revealed his promise to Feather- 








1 This personage corresponds to Hazrinwuqti, or Woman of Hard Substance (shell, stone, and turquoise) 
of the Hopi. 

2 The writer’s interpreter claimed that tonto is a pure Pima word, hence the fact that in Spanish it 
signifies ‘‘ foolish ”’ oan seem to be fortuitous. It appears in the term Totonteac, used by early Span- 
iards to designate a ‘‘kingdom,’”’ sometimes regarded as synonymous with Moki, alsoa Pima word. On 
the theory that totonteac is pure’Pima, the writer derives it from to-ton, and toac orteac, a termination which 
occurs in the name of a mountain (Kihutoac, “mountain of the kihu, or carrying basket’’). The term 
Totonteac would mean ‘‘mountains of the Tontos.”’ 

When first mentioned Totonteac was reputed to be a kingdom of great power; later it was found to be 
a hot spring surrounded by a few mud houses. In the opinion of the writer, the hotspringsin the lower 
part of the Tonto Basin, near the Roosevelt Dam, may represent the locality of the so-called fabulous 
Totonteac. 
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plaited Doctor and said he must get permission. Tonto was allowed by Feather- 
plaited Doctor to gamble with this man, but was warned not to play again if he were 
beaten; but should he win twice he must desist by all means from further playing. 

The game at which Tonto gambled was that known as the ‘‘cane game, ” and on this 
occasion Feather-plaited Civan marked the canes. Tonto played and won twice 
from his opponent; he would not play a third time, but carried all he had won to the 
house of Feather-plaited Civan. Whenever he played with the marked canes, he 
won, so that one of his opponents consulted Tcuhu to learn the reason. Tcuhu 
informed him that the sticks were endowed with magic derived from the sun, which 
gave them supernatural power over all others. 

Tcuhu then told a maid to search under trees and gather in the early morning the™’ 
feathers of eagles, crows, buzzards, and hawks, bind them together, and bring them” 
to him. After these feathers had been brought Tcuhu instructed her to strip every 
feather to its midrib and cut each into short sections. Having roasted the feathers 
with meal of popcorn, the girl placed them on a basket tray. She was then instructed 
to fill two small bowls with ‘‘medicine” and to carry them to a spring near the place 
where Tonto was going to play the next game. Before Tonto began this game he 
declared he was thirsty and started for the spring, kicking before him the stone ball. 
When he reached the spring he perceived the girl and fell in love with her. She prom- 
ised to marry him if her parents were willing. The maid handed Tonto a drink of the 
‘‘medicine” instead of water; at the first draught he began to tremble; a second caused 
him to shake violently, and at the third feathers began to form all over his body, and 
shortly afterward he took the form of a bird resembling the eagle. When the maid 
had witnessed this metamorphosis, she sought the man with whom Tonto had agreed 
to gamble and told him Tonto had become a bird, at the same time pointing to an eagle 
perched on a rock near the spring. The man tried to shoot Eagle, but he flew away 
and alighted on the top of a peak of the Superstition Mountains, which shook violently 
as Eagle landed thereon.! In his flight Eagle carried off the maid, now called Baat, 
with whom he lived. He killed many people dwelling near his home and heaped their 
bodies in a great pile near the cave in which he made his home. He became so dan- 
gerous, in fact, that the survivors asked Tcuhu’s aid; he promised to come in four 
days but did not do so. A new messenger was sent with the same request and he 
again promised to come in four days but again failed to fulfill his promise. Tcuhu 
told the messenger to bring him ashes, and the man brought mesquite charcoal, which 
he did not wish. Tcuhu procured charcoal from cactus fruit and, having ground the 
seeds into fine meal, he fashioned it into the form of a big knife. He then procured a 
flexible stick, such as grows in the White Mountains, and other pointed sticks resem- 
bling bone awls. Having made four of these sticks, he sharpened them and started 
forth to overcome Eagle, leaving word that if he were killed a smoke’ would be seen 
for four days, but that if he killed Eagle, a cloud would hang over the place of 
the combat. Tcuhu traveled eastward a long distance and came to the mountain 
where Eagle lived, in between perpendicular precipices, surrounded by deep fissures. 
Tcuhu metamorphosed himself into a fly and hid himself in this fissure, where he slept 
that night. On the following day he changed himself back into a man, stuck the 
sticks into the crevice of the cliff, and by their help climbed up to the crag in which 
Eagle had his home.? 








1A mountain in the Superstition Range, resembling a monster bird (eagle), is now pointed out from the 
Roosevelt Dam road. 

2 This story of Eagle seems to be a variant of that previously recorded in which the avian being killed was 
the monster Hok. Here Tcuhu found only a captive woman, who said the monster had gone to procure 
victims. Tcuhu having revealed his mission, they agreed on a signal, and he changed into a fly. When 
Eagle returned, although suspicious, he went to sleep and the woman whistled three times. At the last 
whistle Tcuhu returned to human form and decapitated Eagle, throwing his head, limbs, and body to the 
four world quarters. Then the woman sprinkled ‘‘ medicine” on a pile of bones, the remains of former vic- 
tims, and brought them to life. Thereupon all descended from the mountain over which hovered dense 
clouds, the signal that the monster was dead. 
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HISTORY 


No prehistoric structure in the Southwest has been more fre- 
quently described and figured than Casa Grande. This venerable 
ruin is one of the few in what is now the United States that bears 
a Spanish name reaching back to the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Some of the more important contributors to its history are 
mentioned in the following pages.1 

It was once believed that this celebrated ruin was one of the so- 
journing places of the Aztec on their southerly migration in ancient 
times, and was generally supposed to be identical with the Chichil- 
ticalli (Aztec, “‘Red House”) mentioned by Fray Marcos de Niza 
in 1539 and by Pedro de Castafieda and other chroniclers of the expe- 
dition of Francisco Vasquez de Coronado in 1540-1542. There seems 
no foundation for the association of the people of Casa Grande with 
the Aztec and considerable doubt exists whether the ruin was ever 
visited by Coronado or any of his companions. 

Almost every writer on the Southwest who has dealt with the ruins 
of Arizona has introduced short references to Casa Grande, and many 
other writers have incidentally referred to it in discussing the antiqui- 
ties of Mexico and Central America. Among the former are Browne,? 
Ruxton,’ and Hinton,‘ while among the latter may be mentioned Pres- 
cott,? Brantz Mayer,® Brasseur de Bourbourg,’? Humboldt,® Mihlen- 
pfordt,® and Squier.’° 

As there are several very complete accounts of Casa Grande, and 
as these are more or less scattered through publications not accessible 
to all students, it is thought best to quote at least the earliest of 
these at considerable length. As will be seen, most of these descrip- 
tions refer to the historic building, while only one or two shed light 
on the great compounds, which formerly made up this extensive 
settlement.” 








1 The writer is indebted to Mr. F. W. Hodge, ethnologist in charge of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, for some of the historical material used in this portion of the present work. 

2 Browne (J. Ross), Adventures in the Apache Country, pp. 114-124, New York, 1869. 

8 Ruxton (George Frederic), Sur la migration des Anciens Mexicains; in Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, 
5me sér., t. XXII, pp. 40, 46, 52, Paris, 1850. 

4 Hinton (Richard J.), The Great House of Montezuma; in Harper’s Weekly, xxxm, New York, May 18, 
1889. 

® Prescott (Wm. H.), History of the Conquest of Mexico, m1, p. 383, Philadelphia [e. 1873]. 

6 Mayer (Brantz), (1) Mexico, Aztec, Spanish, and Republican, m1, p. 396, Hartford, 1853. (2) Observa- 
tions on Mexican History and Archeology; in Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 1x, p. 15, Wash- 
ington, 1856. ‘ 

7 Brasseur de Bourbourg (M. l’Abbé), Histoire des nations civilisées du Mexique et de l’Amérique- 
Centrale, t. 2, p. 197, Paris, 1858. 

8 Humboldt (Friedrich H. Alex. de), Essai politique sur le royaume de la Nouvelle-Espagne, t. I, p. 
297, Paris, 1811. 

* Mihlenpfordt (Eduard), Versuch einer getreuen Schilderung der Republik Mejico, Bd. 1, p. 435, 
Hannover, 1844. 

10 Squier (E. G.), New Mexico and California; in American Review, Nov., 1848. 

il See Winship, The Coronado Expedition, in 14th Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. 
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Recent students of the route of the Coronado expedition have 
followed Bandelier, who has shown that the army may have traveled 
down the San Pedro River for part of its course, thus leaving Casa 
Grande several miles to the west. 


DiscovERY AND KARLY ACCOUNTS 


The first known white man to visit Casa Grande was the intrepid 
Jesuit Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, or Kuehne, the pioneer mis- 
sionary among the Opata, Pima, Papago, and Sobaipuri Indians from 
1687 until his death in 1711. In 1694 Lieut. Juan Mateo Mange, 
nephew of Don Domingo Jironza Petriz de Cruzate, the newly 
appointed governor of Sonora, was commissioned to escort the mis- 
sionaries on their perilous journeys among the strange and sometimes 
hostile tribes of the region. In June of that year, while making a 
reconnoissance toward the northeast from Kino’s mission of Dolores 
on the western branch of the Rio Sonora, Mange heard from the 
Indians of some casas grandes, massive and very high, on the margin 
of ariver which flowed toward the west. The news was communicated 
to Kino and shortly afterward was confirmed by some Indians who . 
visited Dolores from San Xavier del Bac, on the Rio Santa Cruz 
below the Indian village of Tucson. In November (1694) Kino went 
from his mission on a tour of discovery, findifig Casa Grande to be as 
reported, and saying mass within its walls... The house was described 
as large and ancient and certainly four stories high. In the immediate 
vicinity were to be seen the ruins of other houses, and in the country 
toward the north, east, and west were ruins of similar structures. 
Kino believed that Casa Grande was the ruin (Chichilticalli) spoken of 
in 1539 by Fray Marcos de Niza,? whose journey was followed in the 
next year by Coronado’s famous expedition. Ortega, Kino’s biogra- 
pher, speaks of the ancient traditions of the Mexicans (Aztec), favor- 
ably received by all the historians of New Spain, that this Gila locality, 
as well as the Casas Grandes of Chihuahua, was one of the stopping 
places on their migration southward to the Valley of Mexico. This 
belief was prevalent during the period, and Casa Grande on the Gila 
is frequently marked on early maps as an Aztec sojourning place. 
For this reason it was also commonly designated Casa de Montezuma. 

Three years later, in the autumn of 1697, Kino, accompanied by 
Mange, again started from his mission of Dolores and traveled across the 
country to the Rio San Pedro, on which stream, at a point west of the 
present Tombstone, the missionary was joined by Capt. Cristébal M. 
Bernal with 22 soldiers. Proceeding down the San Pedro, the party 
reached the Gila on November 16, and on the 18th arrived at Casa. 
Grande. 


1 Mange in Doc. His. Mer., 4th ser., 1, 250, 259, Mexico, 1856. 
2 (Ortega,) Apostolicos afanes de la Compania de Jesus, escrito por un Padre de la misma sagrada religion 
de su Provincia de Mexico, p. 253, Barcelona, 1754. 
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MANGE’S NARRATIVE 


Mange’s account! of the famous ruin (pls. 8, 9) is so interesting and 
so important for comparison with the condition of Casa Grande as 
it exists to-day that it is here given in full: 


On the 18th we continued westward across an extensive plain, barren and without 
pasture, and at a distance of 5 leagues we discovered on the other side of the river 
other houses and buildings. Sergeant Juan Bautista de Escalante and two companions 
swam across to reconnoiter and reported that the walls 
were 2 yards thick, like a castle, and that there were 
other ruins in the vicinity, all of ancient workman- 
ship. We continued westward and after making 4 
more leagues we arrived at noon at the Casas Grandes, 
in which Father Kino said mass, having till then kept 
his fast. One of the houses is a great building, the 
main room in the middle being four stories high and the 
adjoining rooms on the four sides of it being three 
stories, with walls 2 yards thick, of strong mortar and 
clay, so smooth on the inside that they look like 
planed boards and so well burnished that they shine 
like Puebla earthenware; the corners of the windows, 
which are square, being very straight and without any 
hinges or crosspieces of wood, as if they had made F!6-1- Sketch of Casa Grande ruin 
them with a mold or frame; and the same is true of Nec ig 
their doors, although these are narrow, whereby it might be known that this is the work 
of Indians. The building is 36 paces long and 21 paces wide, of good architecture. 

A crossbow shot farther on 12 other houses are seen, half tumbled down, also with 
thick walls and all with roofs burnt, except one room beneath one house, with round 
beams, smooth and not thick, which appear to be of cedar or savin, and over them 
reeds very similar to them and a layer of mortar and hard clay, making a ceiling or 

story of very peculiar character. In the neighborhood many 

Sa other ruins may be noted and (terremotos?) [heaps of earth], which 

inclose two leagues, with much broken pottery of vessels and 

eet | pots of fine clay, painted in various colors, resembling the 

Guadalajara pots of this country of New Spain, whenee it is 

a inferred that the settlement or city was very large, inhabited 

by a civilized race, under a regular government. This is 

Fig. 2, Ground plan of evidenced by a main ditch which branches off from the 
Casa Grande ruin . : : ; : : oe 

(Mange). river into the plain, surrounding the city which remains in 

the center of it, in a circumference of 3 leagues, being 10 

yards wide and 4 feet deep, by which they diverted perhaps one-half of the 

river, that it might serve them for defense, as well as to provide water for their 

city subdivisions and to irrigate their crops in the vicinity. The guides said 

that ata distance of a day’s journey there are other edifices [?] of the same kind of work- 

manship, toward the north, on the other bank of the river in another ravine which 


joins the one they call Verde, and that they were built by people who came from the 
region of the north, their chief being called El Siba, which according to their defini- 








1 Mange, op. cit., pp. 282-284. The original manuscript journal in the Archives of Mexico contains a 
sketch and a ground plan, which are introduced with some changes in an extract from Mange’s diary pub- 
lished in Schooleraft’s Indian Tribes (1m, 301-303, 1853), from a translation by Buckingham Smith, but 
these do not appear in the printed copy of Mange’s Diary in Doc. Hist. Mex. The sketch and plan 
(figs. 1, 2) reproduced in the present work are from photographs of the original manuscript, procured 
through the courtesy of Dr. Nicolas Leén of the City of Mexico. The accompanying translation is from 
the published Spanish account. : 

2 Evidently those now in ruins near Phoenix, Tempe, and Mesa, in the Salt River Valley.—J. W. F. 
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tion in their language means ‘‘the bitter or cruel man,’’ and that through the bloody 
wars which the Apache waged against them and the 20 tribes allied with them, killing 
many on both sides, they laid waste the settlements, and part of them, discouraged, 
went off and returned northward, whence they had started years before, and the 
majority toward the east and south; from which statements we inferred that it was 
very likely that these were the ancestors of the Mexican nation, judging by their 
structures and relics, such as those that are mentioned under the thirty-fourth 
degree [of latitude] and those in the vicinity of the Fort of Janos under the twenty- 
ninth degree, which are also called Casas Grandes, and many others which, we are 
told, are to be found as far as the thirty-seventh and fortieth degrees north lati- 
tude. Onthe bank of the river, at a distance of 1 league from the Casas Grandes, we 
found a rancheria in which we counted 130 souls, and, preaching to them on their 
eternal salvation, the Father baptized 9 of their little ones, although at first they 
were frightened at the horses and soldiers, not having seen any till then. 


Early in March, 1699, during a seventh tour of Pimeria, as the 
Pima country was called, Father Kino made his final visit to Casa 
Grande,' and in 1701 he prepared a map of the country, remarkably 
accurate for its day, im which Casa Grande is charted for the first 
time. 

The next visits to the celebrated ruin of which there is record 
were made in 1736-37 by Father Ignacio Keller, of the mission of 
Suamca, not far from the present Nogales, reference to which is 
made in the Rudo Ensayo. Again, in 1744, the Jesuit father, 
Jacobo Sedelmair, of the mission of Tubutama, on the Rio Altar, 
went to the Gila near Casa Grande in an endeavor to cross the 
northern wilderness from this pomt to the Hopi (Moqui) country. 
He describes what was evidently the present main structure as a 
large edifice with the central part of four stories and the surrounding 
wings of three stories.” 


‘“RUDO ENSAYO”? NARRATIVE 


Twenty years later, that is, about 1762, another definite descrip- 
tion of the ruin is given by the author of the anonymous Rudo 
Ensayo,’ attributed to Father Juan Mentuig, or Nentoig, of the 
mission of Guazavas, on the Rio Bavispe, a branch of the Yaqui. 
The author seems not to have visited the ruins himself but to have 
gathered his information from other missionaries, notably Father 


1 (Ortega,) Apostolicos Afanes, etc., op. cit., p. 276. 

2 Documentos para la Historia de México, 3e série, Iv, 847, 1853-57. Sedelmair’s account, as Bancroft (Native 
Races, Iv, 623, 1882) has pointed out, is a literal copy of Mange’s Diary in the Archives of Mexico. See 
also Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 108, 1864. 

3 Rudo Ensayo tentativa de una prevencional descripcion Geographica de la Provincia de Sonora, etc., 
por un Amigo del Bien Comun, San Augustin de la Florida, Afio de 1763. This work, the original of 
which is in the Department of State of Mexico and a duplicate copy in the Royal Academy of History at 
Madrid, was published by Buckingham Smith. Under the title Descripcion geografica natural y curiosa 
de la Provincia de Sonora (1764) this essay appears in the Docwmentos para la Historia de México, 3e série, 
Iv, 503, and from it the part pertaining to Casa Grande was translated by Buckingham Smith and pub- 
lished in Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, m1, 304-306, 1853. An English translation of the Rudo Ensayo, by 
Eusebio Guitéras, appears in the Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, v, 110-264, Phila., 
1894. ; 
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Keller, to whom reference has been made. This interesting docu- 
ment says: * 


Pursuing the same course for about 20 leagues from the junction [of the San Pedro], 
the Gila leaves on its left, at the distance of 1 league, the Casa Grande, called the 
House of Moctezuma because of a tradition current among the Indians and Spaniards, 
of this place having been one of the abodes in which the Mexicans rested in their long 
transmigrations. This great house is four stories high, still standing, with a roof made 
of beams of cedar or tlascal and with most solid walls of a material that looks like the 
best cement. Itis divided into many halls and rooms and might well lodge a traveling 
court. Three leagues distant and on the right bank of the river there is another 
similar house but now much demolished, which from the ruins can be inferred to have 

-been of vaster size than the former. For some leagues around, in the neighborhood 
of these houses, wherever the earth is dug up, broken pieces of very fine and variously 
colored earthenware are found. Judging from a reservoir of vast extent ‘and still 
open, which is found 2 leagues up the river, holding sufficient water to supply a city 
and to irrigate for many leagues the fruitful land of that beautiful plain, the residence 
of the Mexicans there must not have been a brief one. About half a league west from 
this house a lagoon is seen that flows into the river, and although the surface is not very 
large it has been impossible to measure its depth by means of cords tied together, etc. 

The Pima tell of another house, more strangely planned and built, which is to be 
found much farther up the river. It is in the style of a labyrinth, the plan of which, 
as it is designed by the Indians on the sand, is something like the cut on the margin; 
but it is more probable that it served as a house of recreation than as a residence of a 
magnate? I have heard of other buildings, even more extensive and more correct in 
art and symmetry, through Father Ignatius Xavier Keller, although I can not recol- ' 
lect in what place of his apostolic visits. He spoke of one that measured in frontage, 
on a straight line, half a league in length and apparently nearly as much in depth, the 
whole divided into square blocks, each block three and four stories high, though 
greatly dilapidated in many parts; but in one of the angles there was still standing a 
massive structure of greater proportions, like a castle or palace, five or six stories high. 

Of the reservoir, as in the case of the one spoken of above, the reverend father said 
that it not only lay in front of the house but that, before its outlet reached there, it 
divided into many canals through which the water might enter all the streets, 
probably for cleansing purposes, when such was desired, as is done in Turin and other 
cities of Europe and was done even in Mexico in olden times. This last Casa Grande 
is perhaps the same as that of which we spoke before and which lies on the other side of 
the river, for those who have been there agree that there are ruins not merely of a 
single edifice but of a large town. 


GARCES’ NARRATIVE 


The next recorded visit to Casa Grande is that of Lieut. Col. Juan 
Bautista de Anza, accompanied by a force of 239 persons, including 
Fathers Francisco Garcés, Pedro Font, and Tomas Eixarch, who were 
among the first Franciscans to serve as missionaries in this region 
after the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767. During an excursion from 
Tubac, in October, 1775, the party approached the Gila on the 30th, 
and on the following day, Anza having decided to rest, an opportunity 
was given of ‘‘going to see the Casa Grande that they call [Casa] de 
Moctezuma.’”’ Garcés continues: ® 

1 Translation by Eusebio Guitéras, op. cit., pp. 127-128. 3 
2It is shown elsewhere (in Amer. Anthr., N. S., IX, pp. 510-512, 1907) that this is a misconception. 
The Indians did not intend to suggest a dwelling but the ground plan of a game.—J. W. F. 


_ In Coues, On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer: The Diary and Itinerary of Francisvo Garcés. . . in 
1775-76, 1, 66, 1900. 
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We [Garcés and Font] traveled about 3 leagues southeast and arrived at the casa, 
whose position is found in latitude 33° 03’ 30’. For the present condition of this casa 
I refer to the description thereof that Padre Font has given; and in the end will speak 
of that which I have been enabled to conjecture from what I saw and learned at 
Moqui. 

Later, on July 4, 1776, while at the Hopi (Moqui) village of Oraibi, 
in northeastern Arizona, Garcés, who had been inhospitably received 
by the natives, learned of the hostility that existed between the Hopi 
and the Pima.! 


This hostility had been told me by the old Indians of my mission, by the Gilefios, 
“and Cocomaricopas; from which information I have imagined (he discurrido) that 
the Moqui nation anciently extended to the Rio Gila itself. I take my stand (fun- 
dome, ground myself) in this matter on the ruins that are found from this river as far 
as the land of the Apaches; and that I have seen between the Sierras de la Florida 
and San Juan Nepomuzeno. Asking a few years ago some Subaipuris Indians who 
were living in my mission of San Xavier, if they knew who had built those houses 
whose ruins and fragments of pottery (losa, for loza) are still visible—as, on the sup- 
position that neither Pimas nor Apaches knew how to make (such) houses or pottery, 
no doubt it was done by some other nation—they replied to me that the Moquis had 
built them, for they alone knew how to do such things; and added that the Apaches 
who are about the missions are neither numerous nor valiant; that toward the north 
was where there were many powerful people; ‘‘there went we,’’ they said, ‘‘to fight 
in former times (antiguamente); and even though we attained unto their lands we did 
not surmount the mesas whereon they lived.’’ It is confirmatory of this that I have 
observed among the Yabipais some circumstances bearing upon this information; for 
they brought me to drink a large earthenware cup very like the potsherds that are 
found in the house called (Casa) de Moctezuma and the Rio Gila. Asking them 
whence they had procured it, they answered me that in Moqui there is much of that. 
As I entered not into any house of Moqui, I could not assure myself by sight; but from 
the street I saw on the roofs some large, well-painted ollas. Also have the Pimas 
Gilefios told me repeatedly that the Apaches of the north came anciently to fight with 
them for the casa that is said to be of Moctezuma; and being sure that the Indians 
whom we know by the name of Apaches have no house nor any fixed abode, I per- 
suaded myself that they could be the Moquis who came to fight; and that, harassed 
by the Pimas, who always have been numerous and valiant, they abandoned long ago 
these habitations on the Rio Gila, as also have they done this with that ruined pueblo 
which I found before my arrival at Moqui and of which I have made mention above; 
and that they retired to the place where now they live, in a situation so advantageous, 
so defensible, and with such precautions for self-defense in case of invasion. 


FONTS NARRATIVE 


It is unfortunate that Garcés did not describe Casa Grande inde- 
pendently of his companion, Father Font, but most fortunate that 
the description and plan of the latter exist, as they afford valuable 
data for comparison with Mange’s account of 1697 and with the 
present condition of the ruin. Font’s narrative reads as follows:? 

1 Ibid., 1, 386-387. : 

2 Diario & Monterey por et Rio Colorado del Padre Fr. Pedro Font, 1775. The original manuscript is in 
the John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I. A recent copy of it, from which the accompanying 
translation was made and the plan reproduced, is in the archives of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


See also Notice sur la grande maison dite de Moctecuzoma, in Ternaux-Compans, Voyages, IX, app. VII, 
383-386, 1838. 
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31st day [of October, 1775], Tuesday. I said mass, which some heathen Gila Indians 
heard with very quiet behavior. The sefior comandante decided to give his men a 
rest to-day from the long journey of yesterday, and in this way we had an oppor- 
tunity of going to examine the Casa Grande which they call the house of Moc- 
tezuma, situated at 1 league from the River Gila and distant from the place of 
the lagoon [Camani, where they had camped] some 3 leagues to the east-southeast; 
to which we went after mass and returned after midday, accompanied by some 
Indians and by the governor of Vturittic, who on the way told us a history and 
tradition which the Pima of Gila River have preserved from theirancestors concerning 
said ‘Casa Grande, which all reduces itself to fictions mingled confusedly with some 
catholic truths, which I will relate hereafter. I took observations at this place of 
the Casa Grande, marked on the map which I afterward drew, with the letter A, 
and I found it to be without correction in 33° 11’ and with correction in 33° 3}; 
and thus I say: In the Casa Grande of the River Gila, 3lst day of October of 1775, 
meridional altitude of the lower limb of the sun, 42° 25’. We examined with all 
care this edifice and its relics, whose ichnographic plan [fig. 3] is that which here I 
put, and for its better understanding I give the description and explanation which 
follow. The Casa Grande, or Palace of Moctezuma, may have been founded some 
500 years ago, according to the stories and scanty notices that there are of it and 
that the Indians give; because, asit 
appears, the Mexicans founded it 
when in their transmigration the 
devil took them through various 
lands until they arrived at the 
promised land of Mexico, and in 
their sojourns, which were long, 
they formed settlements and built 
edifices. The site on which this 
casa is found is level in all direc- 
tions and distant from Gila River 
about 1 league, and the ruins of the 
houses which formed the settlement 
extend more than a league to the 
east and to the other points of the 
compass; and all this ground is 
strewn with pieces of jars, pots, 
plates, etc., some plain and others 
painted various colors—white, blue, 
red, etc.—an indication that it 
was a large settlement and of a 
distinct people from the Pima of 
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Fig. 3. Ground plan of Compound A (Font). measurement I reduced  atfter- 


ward to geometrical feet, it being 
approximately the following: The casa is an oblong square and laid out perfectly to 
the four cardinal points, east, west, north, and south, and roundabout are some ruins 
which indicate some inclosure or wall which surrounded the house, and other buildings, 
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particularly at the corners, where it seems there was some structure like an interior 
castle, or watch tower, for in the corner which lies at the southwest there is a piece of 
ground floor with its divisions and an upper story. The exterior inclosure [fig. 3} is 
from north to south 420 feet long and from east to west 260. The interior of the casa 
is composed of five halls, the three equal ones in the middle and one at each extremity 
larger. The three (middle) halls have a length from north to south of 26 feet and a 
width from east to west of 10. The two halls of the extremities (one at each end) are 
from north to south 12 feet and from east to west 38. The halls are some 11 feet high 
and all are equal in this respect. The doors of communication are 5 feet high and 2 
feet wide and are all about equal except the four first of the four entrances, which it 
appears were twice as wide. The thickness of the interior walls is 4 feet and they are 
well laid in mortar, and of the exterior ones 6 feet. The casa is on the outside from 
north to south 70 feet long and from east to west 50 feet wide. The walls havea smooth 
finish on the outside. In front of the door of the east, separated from the casa, there 
isanother building with dimensions from north to south 26 feet and from east to west 18, 
exclusive of the thickness of the walls. The woodwork was of pine, apparently, and 
the nearest mountain range that has pines is distant some twenty and five leagues, and 
also has some mesquite. The whole edifice is of earth, and according to the signs it is 
a mud wall made with boxes of various sizes. From the river and quite a good dis- 
tance there runs a large canal, by which the settlement was supplied with water. It 
is now very much choked. Finally, it is known that the edifice had three stories, 
and if that which can be found out from the Indians is true, and according to the indi- 
cations that are visible, it had four, the basement of the casa deepening in the manner 
of a subterraneanapartment. To give light to the apartments there is nothing but the 
doors and some circular openings in the midst of the walls which face to the east and 
west, and the Indians said that through these openings (which are pretty large) the 
Prince, whom they call El] Hombre Amargo [The Bitter Man] looked out on the sun 
when it rose and set, to salute it. There are found no traces of staircases, from which 
we judged that they were of wood and were destroyed in the conflagration which the 
edifice suffered from the Apache. The story which the governor of Vturitic related 
to usin his Pima language, which was interpreted to us by a servant of the sefior coman- 
dante, the only interpreter of that language, is as follows: He said that in very olden 
time there came to that land a man who because of his evil disposition and harsh sway 
was called The Bitter Man; that this man was old and had a young daughter; and 
that in his company there came another man who was young, who was net his relative 
nor anything, and that he gave him his daughter in marriage, who was very pretty, 
the young man being handsome also; and that the said old man had with him as 
servants the Wind and the Storm-cloud. That the old man began to build that Casa 
Grande and ordered his son-in-law to go and fetch beams for the roof of the house. 
That the young man went far off; and as he had no ax, nor anything else with which 
to cut the trees, he tarried many days and at the end he came back without bringing 
-any beams. That the old man was very angry and told him that he was good for 
nothing; that he should see how he himself would bring beams. That the old man 
went very far off to a mountain range where there are many pines and that, calling on 
God to help him, he cut many pines and brought many beams for the roof of the house. 
That when this Bitter Man came, there were in that land neither trees nor plants; he 
brought seeds of all and reaped very large harvests with his two servants, the Wind and 
the Storm-cloud, who served him. That by reason of his evil disposition he grew angry 
with the twoservants and turned them away, and they went very far off; and ashe could 
no longer harvest any crops through lack of the servants, he ate what he had gathered 
and came near dying of hunger. That he sent his son-in-law to call the two servants 
and bring them back but he could not find them, seek as he might. That thereupon 
the old man went to seek them and, having found them, brought them once more into 
his service; with their aid he once more had large crops and thus he continued for 
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many years in that land; and after a long time they went away and nothing more was 
heard of them. He[the governor] also said: That after the old man there came to that 
land a man called The Drinker and he grew angry with the people of that place and 
sent much water, so that the whole country was covered with water, and he went toa 
very high mountain range, which is seen from there and which is called The Mountains 
of the Foam (Sverra de la Espuma), and he took with him a little dog and a coyote. 
(This mountain range is called ‘‘ of the foam’’ because at the end of it, which is cut off 
and steep like the corner of-a bastion, there is seen high up near the top a white browas .- 
of rock, which also continues along the range for a good distance, and the Indians say 
that this is the mark of the foam of the water, which rose to that height.) That The 
Drinker went up, and left the dog below that he might notify him when the water came 
so far, and when the water reached the brow of the Foam the dog notified The Drinker, 
because at that time the animals talked, and the latter carried him up. That after 
some days The Drinker Man sent the Rose-sucker (Chuparosas) and the Coyote te 
bring him mud; they brought some to him and of the mud he made men of different 
kinds, and some turned out good and others bad. That these men scattered over 
the land, upstream and downstream; after some time he sent some men of his to see 
if the other men upstream talked; these went and returned, saying that although 
they talked they had not understood what they said, and that The Drinker Man was 
very angry, because those men talked without his having given them leave. That 
next he sent other men downstream to see those who had gone that way and they 
returned, saying that they had received them well, that they spoke another tongue, 
but that they had understood them. Then The Drinker Man told them that those 
men downstream were the good men and that these were such as far as the Opa, with 
whom they are friendly; and that the others upstream were the bad men and that 
these were the Apache, who are their enemies. He [the governor] said also that at 
one time The Drinker Man was angry at the people and that he killed many and trans- 
formed them into saguaros [giant cacti], and that on this account there are so many 
saguaros in that country. (The saguaro is a tree having a green trunk, watery, rather 
high, and uniformly round, and straight from foot to top, with rows of large spines from 
above downward; it usually has two or three branches of the same character, which look 
like arms:) Furthermore he said: That at another time The Drinker was very angry 
with the men and that he caused the sun to come down to burn them, and that he was 
making an end of them; that the men begged him much not to burn them and that 
thereupon The Drinker said that he would no longer burn them; and then he told the 
sun to go up but not as much as before, and he told them that he left it lower in order 
to burn them by means of it if ever they made him angry again, and for this reason 
it is so hot in that country in summer. He [the governor] added that he knew other 
stories, that he could not tell them because the time was up and he agreed to tell them 
to us another day; but as we had laughed a little at his tales, which he related with 
a good deal of seriousness, we could not get him afterward to tell us anything more, 
saying that he did not know any more. This wholeaccouni or story I have reproduced 
in the dialect here given, because it is more adapted to the style in which the Indians 
express themselves. 
GROSSMAN’S NARRATIVE 


Regarding the story of the origin of Casa Grande, it may be well to 
incorporate here the Pima myth regarding the ruin and the descrip- 
tion of the structure as given by Capt. F. E. Grossman in 1871:' 


The Pimas, however, claim to be the direct descendants of the chief S6/-hé above 
mentioned. The children of S6’-hé inhabited the Gila River valley, and soon the 





1In Smithsonian Report for 1871, pp. 408-409, Washington, 1873. 
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people became numerous. One of the direct descendants of S6’-hé, King Si’-va-no, 
erected the Casas Grandes on the Gila River. Here he governed a large empire, 
before—long before—the Spaniards were known. King Si’-va-no was very rich and 
powerful and had many wives, who were known for their personal beauty and their 
great skill in making pottery ware and ki’-hos (baskets which the women carry upon 
their heads and backs). The subjects of King Si’-va-no lived in a large city near the 
Casas Grandes, and cultivated the soil for many miles around. They dug immense 
canals, which carried the water of the Gila River to their fields, and also produced 
abundant crops. Their women were virtuous and industrious; they spun the native 
cotton into garments, made beautiful baskets of the bark of trees, and were particularly 
skilled in the manufacture of earthenware. (Remains of the old canals can be seen to 
this day, and pieces of neatly painted pottery ware are scattered for miles upon the 
site of the old city. There are several ruins of ancient buildings here, the best pre- 
served one of which is said to have been the residence of King Si’-va-no. This house 
has been at least four stories high, for even now three stories remain in good preserva- 
tion, and a portion of the fourth can be seen. The house was built square; each story 
contains five rooms, one in the center, and a room on each of the outer sides of the inner 
room. This house has been built solidly of clay and cement; not of adobes, but by 
successive thick layers of mortar, and it was plastered so well that most of the plastering 
‘remains to this day, although it must have been exposed to the weather for many years. 
The roof and the different ceilings have long since fallen, and only short pieces of 
timber remain in the walls to indicate the place where the rafters were inserted. These 
rafters are of pine wood, and since there is no kind of pine growing now within less than 
50 miles of the Casas Grandes, this house must either have been built at a time when 
pine timber could be procured near the building site, or else the builders must have 
had facilities to transport heavy logs for long distances. It is certain that the house 
was built before the Pimas knew the use of iron, for many stone hatchets have been 
found in the ruins, and the ends of the lintels over doors and windows show by their 
hacked appearance that only blunt tools were used. It also appears that the builders 
were without trowels, for the marks of the fingers of the workmen or women are plainly 
visible both in the plastering and in the walls where the former has fallen off. The 
rooms were about 6 feet in height, the doors are very narrow and only 4 feet high; 
round holes, about 8 inches in diameter, answered for windows. Only one entrance 
from the outside was left by the builders, and some of the outer rooms even had no 
communication with the room in the center. There are no stairs, and it is believed 
that the Pimas entered the house from above by means of ladders, as the Zuni Indians 
still do. The walls are perfectly perpendicular and all angles square.) 


EarLty AMERICAN REPORTS 


— 


The first American visitors to the Gila-Salt Basin appear to have 
been trappers, who found beaver fairly abundant, especially on the 
river and its tributaries. In 1825 the Patties,! father and son, were 
in the neighborhood of Casa Grande, and Paul Weaver, a trapper, is 
said to have inscribed his name on its walls in 1833. One of the most 
renowned of all the pathfinders and explorers of the West, Kit Car- 
son, led a party of Americans from New Mexico to California in 
1829-30. It may be safe to say that every traveler who rested a 
longer or shorter time at or near the neighboring Pima village of 
Blackwater visited Casa Grande. These earlier visitors left no record 





1 Pattie, Personal Narrative. See also J. Ross Browne, Adventures in the Apache Country, p. 118, New 
York, 1869. A figure of Casa Grande as it appeared in 1859, somewhat modified in Nadaillac, L’ Amérique 
Préhistorique, is given in Cozzens, The Marvellous Country, London, 1874. 
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of their visits, however, or made at the most only meager references 
to the ruin. The most important accounts of Casa Grande in the 
middle of the nineteenth century are found in the official reports of 
the expedition to California led by General Kearny, in 1846, at the 
time of the Mexican war. 

In 1846 Brantz Mayer BHeRebUAY ascribed the discovery of Casa 
Grande to Fathers Garcés and Font in 1773. He also mistook Font’s 
measurements of the wall of the surrounding compound for that of 
the main edifice, for he writes: ! 

Like most of the Indian works, it was built of unburned bricks, and measured 
about 450 feet in length, by 250in breadth. Within this edifice they found traces 


of five apartments. <A wall, broken at intervals by lofty towers, surrounded the 
building, and appeared to have been designed for defence. 


The error of confounding the dimensions of the main structure 
with those of the surrounding wall, which Font gave with fair 
accuracy, has misled several later writers on the ruin. 


EMORY’S NARRATIVE 


In 1846 the ruins were visited by Lieut. Col. Wilham H. Emory, 
with the advance guard of the ‘“‘Army of the West.”” Under date of 
November 10 of that year Emory makes the following entry in his 
journal and includes an illustration which shows that the main 
building had not suffered greatly from. the elements during the 70 
years immediately following the time of Font and Garcés:? 


November 10.— . . . along the whole day’s march were remains of zequias 
[acequias], pottery, and other evidences of a once densely populated country. About 
the time of the noon halt, a large pile, which seemed the work of human hands, was 
seen to the left. It was the remains of a three-story mud house, 60 feet square, pierced 
for doors and windows. The walls were 4 feet thick, and formed by layers of mud, 2 
feet thick. Stanley made an elaborate sketch of every part; for it was, no doubt, built 
by the same race that had once so thickly peopled this territory, and left behind the 
ruins, [Fig. 4.] 

We madea longand careful search for some specimens of household furniture, orimple- 
ment of art, but nothing was found except the corngrinder, always met with among the 
ruinsand on the plains. The marine shell, cut into various ornaments, was also found 
here, which showed that these people either came from the seacoast or trafficked there. 
No traces of hewn timber were discovered; on the contrary, the sleepers of the ground 
floor were round and unhewn. They were burnt out of their seats in the wall to the 
depth of 6inches. The whole interior of the house had been burnt out, and the walls 
much defaced. What was left bore marks of having been glazed, and on the wall in 
the north room of the second story were*traced the following hieroglyphics [appar- 
ently not shown.] 


From a Maricopa Indian Colonel Emory learned a version of the 
Pima tradition of the origin of Casa Grande: 


I asked him, among other things, the origin of the ruins of which we had seen so 
many; he said, all he knew, wasa tradition amongst them, that in bygone days, a woman 





1 Mexico, As it Was and As It Is, p, 239, Philadelphia, 1847. 
2 Notes of a Military Reconnoissance, from Fort Leavenworth,.in Missouri, to San Diego, in California, 
etc.; Ex. Doc. No. 41, 30th Cong.,.1st sess., Washington, 1848. 
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of surpassing beauty resided in a green spot in the mountains near the place where we 
were encamped. All the men admired, and paid court toher. She received the trib- 
utes of their devotion, grain, skins, etc., but gave no love or other favor in return. Her 
virtue, and her determination to remain unmarried were equally firm. There came 
a drought which threatened the world with famine. In their distress, people applied 
to her, and she gave corn from her stock, and the supply seemed to be endless. Her 
goodness was unbounded. One day, as she was lying asleep with her body exposed, a 
drop of rain fell on her stomach, which produced conception. A son was the issue, 
who was the founder of a new race which built all these houses. 





Fic. 4. Casa Grande in 1846 (after a drawing by Stanley). 


JOHNSTON’S NARRATIVE 


Capt. A. R. Johnston’s account of the ruin, accompanied by a 
sketch of the elevation and a ground plan,! which is published with 
Emory’s, reads as follows: 


November 10.—Marched about 8, and after marching 6 miles, still passing plains 
which had once been occupied, we saw to our left the ‘‘Cara [Casa] de Montezuma.’’ 
I rode to it, and found the remains of the walls of four buildings, and the piles of earth 
showing where many other had been. One of the buildings was still quite complete, 
asaruin. [Fig.5.] The others had all crumbled but a few pieces of low, broken 
wall. The large cara [casa] was 50 feet by 40, and had been four stories high, but the 
floors and roof had long since been burnt out. The charred ends of the cedar joists 
were still in the wall. I examined them, and found that they had not been cut witha 
steel instrument; the joists were round sticks, about 4 feet [sic] in diameter; there were 
four entrances—north, south, east, and west; the doors about 4 feet by 2; the rooms as 
below, and had the same arrangement on each story; there was no sign of a fireplace in 
the building; the lower story was filled with rubbish, and above it was open to the sky; 
the walls were 4 feet thick at the bottom, and had a curved inclination inwards to the 
top; the house was built of a sort of white earth and pebbles, probably containing lime, 
which abounded on the ground adjacent; the walls had been smoothed outside, and 


1 Reprinted in Squier, New Mexico and California; in American Review, Nov., 1848. 
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plastered inside, and the surface still remained firm, although it was evident they had 
been exposed to agreat heat from the fire; some of the rooms did not open to all the rest, 
but had a hole a foot in diameter to look through; in other places, were smaller holes. 
About 200 yards from this building was a mound in a circle a hundred yards around; 
the center was a hollow, 25 yards in diameter, with two vamps or slopes going down to 
its bottom; it was probably a well, now partly filled up; a similar one was seen near 
Mount Dallas. A few yards further, in the same direction, northward, was a terrace, 
100 yards by 70. About 5 feet high upon this, was a pyramid about 8 feet high, 25 
yards square at top. From this, sitting on my horse, I could overlook the vast plain 
lying northeast and west on the left bank of the Gila; the ground in view was about 15 
miles, all of which, it would seem, had been irrigated by the waters of the Gila. I 
picked up a broken crystal of quartz in one of these piles. Leaving the ‘“‘Cara,’’ I 





Fig. 5. Casa Grande in 1846 (Johnston). 


turned toward the Pimos, and traveling at random over the plain, now covered with 
mesquite, the piles of earth and pottery showed for hours in every direction. I also 
found the remains of a sicia [acequia], which followed the range of houses for 
miles. . . . The general asked a Pimo who made the house I had seen. ‘‘It is the 
Cara de Montezuma,” said he; ‘‘it was built by the son of the most beautiful woman 
who once dwelt in yon mountain; she was fair, and all the handsome men came to 
court her, but in vain; when they came, they paid tribute, and out of this small store 
she fed all people in times of famine, and it did not diminish; at last, as she lay asleep, 
a drop of rain fell upon her navel, and she became pregnant, and brought forth a boy, 
who was the builder of all these houses. 


Shortly after the visit to Casa Grande of Lieutenant Colonel Emory, 
Lieutenant Colonel Cooke, in command of a battalion of Mormons, 
made his way to California via Tucson and the villages of the Pima, 
but there is little in his official report concerning the ruin. In 1848 
Maj. L. P. Graham, of the dragoons, followed; although he must have 
passed near Casa Grande he says but little about it. 
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BARTLETT’S NARRATIVE 


Six years after the advance guard of the ‘‘Army of the West”’ 
crossed southern Arizona the ruins were visited by members of the 
Mexican Boundary Survey, one of whom, John Russell Bartlett, was 
the author of an excellent account, accompanied with a sketch 
(fig. 6). Under date of July 12, 1852, Mr. Bartlett wrote of Casa 
Grande as follows:1 


The ‘‘Casas Grandes,’’ or Great Houses, consist of three buildings, all included 
within a space of 150 yards. The principal and larger one is in the best state of preser- 
vation, its four exterior walls and most of the inner ones remaining. A considerable 
portion of the upper part of the walls has crumbled away and fallen inwards, as appears 
from the great quantity of rubbish and disintegrated adobe which fills the first story 
of the building. Three stories now stand and can plainly be made out by the ends 





Fic. 6. Casa Grande ruin in 1852 (Bartlett). 


of the beams remaining in the walls, or by the cavities which they occupied; but I 
think there must have been another story above, in order to account for the crumbling 
walls and rubbish within. The central portion or tower rising from the foundation, 
is some 8 or 10 feet higher than the outer walls, and may have been several feet, prob- 
ably one story, higher when the building was complete. The walls at the base are 
between 4 and 5 feet in thickness; their precise dimensions could not be ascertained, 
so much having crumbled away. The inside is perpendicular, while the exterior 
face tapers toward the top, in a curved line. These walls, as well as the division 
walls of the interior, are laid with large square blocks of mud, prepared for the pur- 
pose by pressing the material into large boxes about 2 feet in height and 4 feet long. 
When the mud became sufficiently hardened, the case was moved along and again 
filled, and so on until the whole edifice was completed. This is a rapid mode of 
building; but the Mexicans seem never to have applied it to any purpose but the 


1 Personal Narrative, etc., 11, 272-277, New York, 1854. Cozzens’ account, in his Marvellous Country, is 
practically a quotation from Bartlett here given. In the map of his ‘‘route’’? Casa Grande is located 
north instead of south of the Gila. 
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erection of fences or division walls. The material of this building is the mud of the 
valley, mixed with gravel. The mud is very adhesive, and when dried in the sun, 
is very durable. The outer surface of the wall appears to have been plastered roughly; 
but the inside, as well as the surface of all the inner walls, is hard finished. This is 
done with a composition of adobe, and is still as smooth as when first made, and has 
quite a polish. On one of the walls are rude figures, drawn with red lines, but no 
inscriptions. From the charred ends of the beams which remain in the walls, it is 
evident that the building was destroyed by fire. Some of the lintels which remain 
over the doors are formed of several sticks of wood, stripped of their bark, but showing 
no signs of a sharp instrument. The beams which supported the floors were from 4 to 
5 inches in diameter, placed about the same distance apart and inserted deeply in 
the walls. 

Most of the apartments are connected by doors, besides which there are circular 
openings in the upper part of the chambers to admit light and air. The ground plan 
of the building shows that all the apartments were long and narrow without windows. 
The inner rooms, I think, were used as store-rooms for corn; in fact, it is a question 
whether the whole may not have been built for a similar purpose. There are four 
entrances, one in the center of each side. The door on the western side is but 2 feet 
wide, and 7 or 8 high; the others 3 feet wide and 5in height, tapering towards the top— 
a peculiarity belonging to the ancient edifices of Central America and Yucatan. With 
the exception of these doors, there are no exterior openings, except on the western 
side, where they are of a circular form. Over the doorway corresponding to the third 
story, on the western front, is an opening, where there was a window, which I think 
was square. In a line with this are two circular openings. 

The southern front has fallen in in several places, and is much injured by large 
fissures, yearly becoming larger, so that the whole of it must fall ere long. The other 
three fronts are quite perfect. The walls at the base, and particularly at the corners, 
have crumbled away to the extent of 12 or 15 inches, and are only held together by 
their great thickness. The moisture here causes disintegration to take place more 
rapidly than in any other part of the building; and in a few years, when the walls 
have become more undermined, the whole structure must fall, and become a mere 
rounded heap, like many other shapeless mounds which are seen on the plain. A 
couple of days’ labor spent in restoring the walls at the base with mud and gravel, 
would render this interesting monument as durable as brick, and enable it to last for 
centuries. How long it has been in this ruined state is not known; we only know 
that when visited by the missionaries a century ago it was in the same condition as 
at present. 

The exterior dimensions of this building are 50 feet from north to south, and 40 
from east to west. On the ground floor are five compartments. Those on the north 
and south sides extend the whole width of the building, and measure 32 by 10 feet. 
Between these are three smaller apartments, the central one being within the tower. 
All are open to the sky. There is no appearance of a stairway on any of the walls; 
whence it has been inferred that the means of ascent may have been outside. 

On the south-west of the principal building is a second one in a state of ruin, with 
hardly enough of the walls remaining to trace its original form. ... The central 
portion, judging from the height of the present walls, was two stories high; the outer 
wall, which can only be estimated from the débris, could not have been more than a 
single story. . 

Northeast of the, main building is a third one, smaller than either of the others, but 
in such an utter state of decay that its original form can not be determined. Itissmall, 
and’ may have been no more than a watch tower. In every direction as far as the 
eye can reach, are seen heaps of ruined edifices, with no portions of their walls standing. 
To the north-west, about 200 yards distant, is a circular embankment from 80 to 100 
yards in circumference, which is open in the center, and is probably the remains of 
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an inclosure for cattle. For miles around these in all directions, the plain is strewn 
with broken pottery and metates or corn-grinders. The pottery is red, white, lead- 
color, and black. The figures are usually geometrical and formed with taste, and in 
character are similar to the ornaments found on the pottery from the ruins on the 
Salinas and much farther north. Much of this pottery is painted on the inside, a 
peculiarity which does not belong to the modern pottery. In its texture too, it is 
far superior. I collected a quantity of these fragments, from which I selected the 
larger pieces. 
HUGHES'S NARRATIVE 


Casa Grande was thus described by Lieut. John T. Hughes?! in his: 


account of Doniphan’s expedition in 1847: 


After a march of 6 miles on the 10th of November, passing over plains which had 
once sustained a dense population, they came to an extensive ruin, one building of 
which, called the “ Hall of Montezuma,”’ is still in a tolerable state of preservation. 
This building was 50 feet long, 40 wide, and had been four stories high, but the floors 
and the roof had been burned out. The joists were made of round beams 4 feet in diam- 
eter [sic]. It had four entrances—north, east, south, and west. The walls were built 
of sun-dried brick, cemented with natural lime, which abounds in the adjacent coun- 
try, and were 4 feet thick, having a curved inclination inwards toward the top, being 
smoothed outside and plastered inside. About 150 yards from this building to the 
northward is a terrace 100 yards long and 70 wide, elevated about 5 feet. Upon this 
is a pyramid, 8 feet high and 25 yards square at the top. From the top of this, which 
has no doubt been used as a watch-tower, the vast plains to the west and north-east, for 
more than 15 miles, lie in plain view. These lands had once been in cultivation, and 
the remains of a large ascequia, or irrigating canal, could be distinctly traced along the 
range of dilapidated houses. 

About the same day they came to the Pimo villages on the south side of the Gila. 
Captain Johnston observes: ‘Their answer to Carson when he went up and asked for 
provisions was, ‘Bread is to eat, not to sell—take what you want.’ The general asked 
a Pimo who made the house J had seen. ‘It is the Casade Mcntezuma,’ said he, ‘it was 
built by the son of a most beautiful woman, who once dwelt in yon mountain. She 
was fair, and all the handsome men came to court her; but in vain.—When they came 
they paid tribute and out of this small store she fed all people in times of famine, and 
it did not diminish.—At last as she lay asleep a drop of rain fell upon her navel, and 
she became pregnant and brought forth a son, who was the builder of all these houses.’ ”’ 


Later AMERICAN REPORTS 
HINTON’S DESCRIPTION 


The observations of a party of which Mr. Richard J. Hinton was a 
member, who visited Casa Grande on December 13, 1877, are thus 
recorded by him,? the description being accompanied with a full-page 
lithograph illustration of Casa Grande: 

The Casa Grande itself is the remains of a large building, the walls of which are 
composed of a species of gray concrete or groat. They still stand in a crumbling and 
almost disjointed condition, for a height of from 30 to 45 feet, the inside wall being 


the highest. The exterior walls at their thickest part are 4 feet 6 inches thick. The 
interior walls at different points are well preserved, and show a uniform thickness of 


1 This account is taken largely from Capt. A. R. Johnston’s narrative, given on pp. 64-65. 
2 Richard J. Hinton, Hand-book to Arizona. 


% 
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nearly 4 feet. At the north-east corner there is a great rent, and the walls are 
entirely separated; the opening here is about 5 feet and occupies the whole of that 
angle. In the center of each side there are crumbled, out-of-shape openings, which 
on the north and west sides indicate old doors or entrances, but on the other sides 
appear to have resulted from the crumbling away of the walls. The interior shows a 
length of 52 feet north and south, and a width of 36 feet 6 inches east and west, while 
the exterior walls show in the same way a length of 61 by 45 feet 6 inches. Of course 
the exterior walls are much worn, furrowed and crumbled. In all probability they 
were originally not less than 6 feet thick. The interior walls still show above the 
débris traces of three stories, rows of small round holes indicating where the rafter poles 
had rested. In one room on the west side we were able to count them, and found 28 
holes each side of the apartment, showing an average of 6 inches apart, with holes of 
44 inches diameter. The interior room or compartment is the best-preserved part 
of the structure. It is entered only on the east side and on the lower story as now 
visible, by a small window or aperture originally about 2 feet 4 inches wide, and about 
4 feet 6 inches high, rather narrower at the top than at the base. Thisis the case with 
the other openings. There are six in all—two each on the interior walls to the north 
and south, one on the east wall, and one forming the entrance to middle rooms, with 
none at all on the west side. As to the exterior entrances, they appear to have been 
on the north and south fronts; those on the east and west being apertures broken by 
time and decay. There are several apertures in the interior walls, the purpose of 
which can not be ascertained. One is about 10 inches each way, though it is some- 
whatirregular in form; the other two would be about 7 inches each way. These 
apertures do not face each other, and consequently were not used to rest beams or 
raftersupon. The interior walls have been coated with some sort of cement or varnish 
which has a reddish-orange hue, and which at the present time can be peeled off by 
a penknife. There are a number of names scrawled on the inside walls, but none of 
special note. The accumulated débris almost forms a mound on the exterior, while 
inside the flooris very uneven. The interior room gives out a hollow sound. Outside 
the rains and winds are rapidly undermining the base of the walls; unless something 
be soon done to roof the structure and prop the walls, the Gila Casa Grande will be 
altogether a thing of the past. 


BANDELIER’S ACCOUNT 


Bandelier’s account of Casa Grande is one of the most instructive 
of later descriptions. This explorer was the first, since Father Font, 
to give a ground plan of what is styled in the present report Com- 
pound A (Bandelier, p. 454) in which is represented the relation of 
the surrounding wall to the main structure. He gives likewise a 
plan of the mounds and platform of Compound B, before excavations, 
showing the two pyramids. 

Bandelier’s description is as follows:! 

The walls of the Casa Grande are unusually thick, measuring 1.22 m. (4 feet), and 
even the partitions 0.92 m. (3 feet). At the Casa Blanca their thickness is only 0.50 m- 
(22 inches). 

As already said, and in other ruins between Casa Grande and Florence, 0.92 and 
0.60 m. (3 and 2 feet) were measured by me. 

The doorways are higher and wider than in HOFER ruins, so are the light and air 
holes. The roof and ceilings, as far as traceable, belong to the usual pueblo pattern, 








1 Final Report of Investigations among the Indians of the Southwestern United States, Part m; in 
Papers of the Archxological Institute of America, American Series, Iv, Cambridge, 1892. 
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that 1s, they consist of round beams supporting smaller poles, on which rested a layer 
of earth. All the woodwork is destroyed except the ends of the beams, but I was 
informed that a few posts of cedar wood were still visible some years ago. Cedar only 
grows at some distance from Casa Grande, but this was no obstacle to the patient and 
obstinate Indian. I could not find any trace of stairways or ladders. It was remarked’ 
in the last century, that the Apaches were the destroyers of the woodwork in the 
building and something similar was told me; but to what extent this is true, I am 
unable to determine. 

Of the other shapeless mounds surrounding the Great House, or composing the 
northern cluster of the ruins, I am not in a position to say anything except that they 
indicate two-story edifices, long and comparatively narrow. Their size without 
exception falls short of the dimensions of northern communal pueblos, and, not- 
withstanding the extensive area occupied by the ruins, the population can not have 
been large. I doubt whether it exceeded a thousand souls. Almost every inch of 
the ground is covered with bits of pottery, painted as well as plain, and I noticed 
some corrugated pieces. They all resemble the specimens excavated by Mr. Cushing 
from the vicinity of Tempe, and what I saw of those specimens convinces me that 
they belong to the class common to the ruins of Eastern and Central Arizona in general. 
There was among the potsherds which I picked up myself a sprinkling of pottery 
‘that closely resembled the modern ware of the Pimas and Papagos; but as I had 
already noticed the same kind on the Rio Verde, and had been forced to the conclu- 
sion that they were ancient, I am loath to consider them as modern at Casa Grande. 
Of other artificial objects, I saw broken metates, and heard of the usual stone imple- 
ments. The culture, as indicated by such remains, offers nothing at all particular. 

The profusion of pottery scattered far beyond the area covered by the buildings 
has caused the impression that the settlement was much larger than I have repre- 
sented it to be; I have, however, no reason to modify my opinion. I have already 
stated that clusters-of ruins are numerous about the Gila, and at no great distance 
apart. Intercourse between these settlements, if they were contemporaneously 
inhabited—of which there is as yet no proofi—must have been frequent, and the winds 
and other agencies have contributed toward scattering potsherds over much larger 
expanses than those which they originally occupied. The acequias which run parallel 
to the Gila in this vicinity, and of which there are distinct traces, are usually lined 
with pieces of pottery which leads the untrained observer to draw erroneous impres- 
sions. 

On the southwestern corner of the northern group of the Casa Grande cluster stands 
the elliptical tank which is indicated on plate 1, figure 59 [here pl. 5, ‘‘well’’]. Its 
greatest depth is now 24 meters (84 feet), and the width of the embankment surround- 
ing it varies between 8 and 10 feet. A large mezquite tree has grown in the center 
of this artificial depression. As the tank stands on the southwestern extremity of 
the northern, and not 100 meters (300 feet) [sic] from the southern group, it was prob- 
ably common to both. 


Bandelier’s references to the use of the ‘great houses” of the Gila 
are instructive. He writes (p. 460): 


I have no doubt they may have been used incidentally for worship; still it was 
probably not their exclusive object. It should be remembered that we have in the 
first half of the seventeenth century descriptions of analogous buildings then actually 
used among some of the natives of Central Sonora. Those natives were the Southern 
Pimas, or ‘‘Nébomes,’’ kindred to the Northern Pimas, who occupy the banks of the 
Gila near Casa Grande, Casa Blanca, and at intermediate points. Father Ribas, the his- 
toriographer of Sonora [1645], says that the villages of the Nébomes consisted of solid 
houses made of large adobes, and that each village had besides a larger edifice, stronger, 
and provided with loopholes which served, in case of attack, as a place of refuge or 
citadel. The purpose of this building was not merely surmised by Father Ribas, 
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who had means of acquiring personal knowledge, having been one of the early mis- 
sionaries in Sonora. The Spaniards had an opportunity of experiencing its use to 
their own detriment, and the edifice was so strong that its inmates had to be driven 
from it by fire. Such a place of retreat, in case of attack, the Casa Grande and analo- 
gous constructions in Arizona seem to have been. The strength of the walls, the 
openings in them, their commanding position and height, favor the suggestion. That 
they may also have been inhabited is not impossible; Mr. Cushing’s investigations 
seem to prove it. 


After mentioning certain Pima traditions, Bandelier continues 
as follows: 


The gist of these traditions is that the Pimas claim to be the lineal descendants 
of the Indians who built and inhabited the large houses and mounds on the Gila 
and Lower Salado Rivers, as well as on the delta between the two streams; that 
they recognize the Sonoran Pimas as their kindred, who separated from them many 
centuries ago; that they attribute the destruction and abandonment of the Casa 
Grande and other clusters now in ruins to various causes; and, lastly, that they claim 
the villages were not all contemporaneously inhabited. Further than that, I do not 
at present venture to draw conclusions from the traditions above reported; but enough 
is contained in them to justify the wish that those traditions may be collected and 
recorded at the earliest possible day, and in the most complete manner, in order that 
they may be critically sifted and made useful. 


Regarding the kinship of the inhabitants of Casa Grande, Bandelier 
writes:! 

Here the statements of the Pimas, which Mr. Walker has gathered, are of special 
value; and to him I owe the following details: The Pimas claim to have been created 
where they now reside, and after passing through a disastrous flood,—out of which 
only one man, Ci-hé, was saved—they grew and multiplied on the south bank of the 
Gila until one of their chiefs, Ci-vi-né, built the Casa Grande. They call it to-day 
“Gji-va-né-qi” (house of Ci-vi-nd), also “‘Vat-qi” (ruin). A son of Ci-vi-no settled 
on Lower Salt River, and built the villages near Phoenix and Tempe. At the same 
time a tribe with which they were at war occupied the Rio Verde; to that tribe they 
ascribe the settlements whose ruins I have visited, and which they call ‘‘O-ét-gdm- 
vitqi’’ (gravelly ruins). The Casa Blanca and all the ruins south of the Gila were 
the abodes of the forefathers of the Pimas, designated by them as ‘‘ Vi-pi-sét”’ (great- 
grandparents), or ‘“‘Ho-ho-qém” (the extinct ones). (Ci-vi-néd had 20 wives, etc. 
[‘‘each of whom wore on her head, like a headdress, the peculiar half-hood, half-basket 
contrivance called Ki’-jo.”-—Papers Archxol. Inst. Amer., tv, 463.]) At one time the 
Casa Grande was beset by enemies who came from the east in several bodies, and who 
compelled its abandonment; but the settlements at Zacaton, Casa Blanca, etc., still 
remained, and there is even a tale of an intertribal war between the Pimas of Zacaton 
and those of Casa Blanca after the ruin of Casa Grande. Finally, the pueblos fell 
one after the other, until the Pimas, driven from their homes, and moreover, decimated 
by a fearful plague, became reduced to a small tribe. A portion of them moved 
south into Sonora, where they still reside; but the main body remained on the site 
of their former prosperity. I asked particularly why they did not again build houses 
with solid walls like those of their ancestors. The reply was that they were too weak 
in numbers to attempt it, and had accustomed themselves to their present mode 
of living. But the construction of their winter houses—a regular pueblo roof bent 
to the ground over a central scaffold—their organization and arts—all bear testimony 
to the truth of their sad tale—that of a powerful sedentary tribe reduced to distress 
and decadence in architecture long before the advent of the Spaniards. 


1In Fifth Annual Report of the Archzxological Institute of America, 1883-84, pp. 80, 81, Cambridge, 1884. 
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In his Final Report Bandelier gives a figure or ground plan of the 
walled inclosure in which Casa Grande is situated, the only modern 
representation of the outside wall of Compound A with which the 
present writer is familiar. There is also an illustration of the two 
mounds of Compound B. 


CUSHING’S RESEARCHES 


Cosmos Mindeleff thus speaks of F. H. Cushing’s researches relating 
to ruins similar to Casa Grande: 4 


In 1888 Mr. F. H. Cushing presented to the Congrés International des Améri- 
canistes ? some ‘‘ Preliminary notes” on his work as director of the Hemenway south- 
western archeological expedition. Mr. Cushing did not describe the Casa Grande, 
but merely alluded to it as a surviving example of the temple, or principal structure, 
which occurred in conjunction with nearly all the settlements studied. As Mr. 
Cushing’s work was devoted, however, to the investigation of remains analogous to, 
if not identical with, the Casa Grande, his report forms a valuable contribution to 
the literature of this subject, and although not everyone can accept the broad infer- 
ences and generalizations drawn by Mr. Cushing—of which he was able, unfortunately, 
to present only a mere statement—the report should be consulted by every student 
of southwestern archeology. 


FEWKES’S DESCRIPTION 


In 1892 the following description of Casa Grande by the presen 
writer was published: ® 


A short distance south of the Gila River, on the stage route from Florence to Casa 
Grande station on the Southern Pacific Railroad, about.10 miles southwest of the for- 
mer town, there is a ruin which from its unique character has attracted attention from 
the time the country was first visited. This venerable ruin, which is undoubtedly 
one of the best of its type in the United States, is of great interest as shedding light on 
the architecture of several of the ruined pueblos which are found in such numbers in 
the valleys of the Gila and Salt Rivers. The importance of its preservation from the 
hands of vandals and from decay led Mrs. Hemenway and others, of Boston, to petition 
Congress for an appropriation of money for this purpose. This petition was favorably 
acted upon, and an appropriation was made to carry out the suggestions of the 
petitioners.* 

As one approactied the ruin along the stage road from the side toward Florence,® 
he is impressed with the solidity and massive character of the walls, and the great 
simplicity of the structure architecturally considered. Externally, as seen from a dis- 
tance, there is much to remind one of the ruins of an old mission, but this resemblance 
is lost on a closer examination. The fact that the walls of the middle (central) cham- 


1Tn 13th Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol., p. 297. 

2 Berlin meeting, 1888; Compte-Rendu, Berlin, 1890, p. 150 et seq. 

3In Journal of American Ethnology and Archxology, 1, Boston and New York, 1892. 

4 The repairs and other work carried on by means of this appropriation have been described at length by 
Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff (in 13th Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol.). 

Later a corrugated iron roof was erected over Casa Grande to protect it from the elements. This feature 
detracts somewhat from the picturesqueness of the ruin, but is necessary for the preservation of the stand- 
ing walls. The bases of the walls, undermined and about to fall in several places, have been strengthened 
with cement and with iron rods strung from wall to wall. This roof was repainted in 1907 out of the 
appropriation for the repair of the building. 

5 The writer visited the ruin from this side, but one coming from the Eastern States would probably find 
jt more convenient to make the station of Casa Grande on the Southern Pacific the point of departure. 
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ber rise somewhat above those of the peripheral is evident from a distance, long before 
one approaches the ruin. This architectural feature imparts a certain pyramidal out- 
line to the pile, rendering it somewhat difficult to make out the relationship of the 
different parts. The departure of the outer face of the external walls from a vertical 
line, which deviation is probably due in part at least, possibly wholly, to atmospheric 
erosion and natural destruction, the falling in of the material of which the upper courses 
are made, is a marked feature of the vertical lines of the external walls on all sides. 
[Fig. 7.] The débris within the chambers on the present floor ! is evidently in part 





Fig. 7. Casa Grande ruin, from the south. 


the result of the falling in of roofs and floors of upper stories, but no large fragments 
indicating the character or position of such in place could be found. 

The orientation of the ruin corresponds to the cardinal points. From my want of 
instruments of precision, I was not able to determine its true position or to state accu- 
rately the exact orientation of the ground plan; but by means of a pocket compass, it 


1 Several persons have told me that it was but a few years ago when wooden beams and lintels were to 
be seen in situ in the building. These informants have also told me that within a short time the walls 
were much better preserved than at present. As far as I have examined the ruin, not a fragment of wood 
still remains, although the holes from which the vigas [beams] have been taken can still be readily 
seen in several places. 
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was seen that the variation of the bounding walls from north-south, east-west lines was 
not very great. It seems evident that it was the intention of the builders to align the 
walls with the cardinal points. 

It may be convenient to consider the chambers of the ruin as if seen by a bird’s-eye 
view, without reference to the different stories which were once found in the building, 
and gave its elevation. Practically, at present, indications only of these stories 
remain. 

The plan [see pl. 6] given at the close of this article shows the general arrangement of 
.the rooms, and may be of use in understanding the description of the separate chambers 
which follows. Examining this plan, it will be seen that the bounding walls of the 
ruin inclose five chambers which fall in two groups: Twin chambers, one at either end, 
and triplets in the interval between them. The rooms from their position may very 
conveniently be designated, from the side of the ruin in which they are: The north, 
south, east, west, and central chambers. The north and south are alike, and extend 
wholly across their respective sides of the ruin, so that their east and west walls are por- 
tions of the eastern and western external walls of the building. With the east and 
west chambers, however, it is somewhat different. Whereas three of the walls of the 
north and south chambers are external walls of the building wholly or in part, there is 
but a single wall of either the east or west rooms which is external. None of the walls 
of the remaining member of this triplet, the central chamber, excepting possibly those 
belonging to upper stories, are external. All the chambers of both kinds have a rectan- 
gular form, and their angles are as a general thing carefully constructed right angles. 
The vertical and horizontal lines are seldom perfectly straight, although much truer 
than is ordinarily the case in more northern ruins. [Fig. 8.] 

Let us take up for consideration the different chambers which have been men- 
tioned, in order to call to mind any special features in their individual architecture. 


Norta Room (A) 


This room occupies the whole northern end of the ruin, and has all the bounding 
walls of the lower stories entire, with the exception of the northeast corner and a small 
section of the adjacent northern wall. As one approaches the ruin from the side 
toward Florence, it is through this broken-down entrance on the northeast corner 
that one enters Casa Grande. Although, as will be seen presently, there are several 
other entrances to the ruin, this passageway is in fact the only means of entrance into 
the chamber. ‘ 

The greatest length of the room is from the eastern to the western wall. There are 
good evidences in this room of at least two stories above the present level of the ground 
which now forms the floor of the chamber.! As the floors are destroyed these former 
stories now form one room with high bounding walls. On the northern side in the 
second story of this chamber, there is an artificial break in the wall which indicates 
that there had once been a passageway. The walls of this opening are not perpendic- 
ular, but slightly inclined, so that their upper ends slightly approach. The eastern 
wall of this passageway is now cracked, and will probably fall in a short time. The 
position of the lintel is well marked, but the lintel itself, which was probably of 
wood, has been removed from its former place, and cavities alone remain, plainly 
showing, however, its former size at the two upper corners of the opening. A groove 
on the inner side of the northern wall, which marks the lines of the flooring of an upper 
chamber, is well shown, although broken and gapped in many places. Near the 


1Tt would not be possible to demonstrate how many stories Casa Grande formerly had without excava- 
tions. Even if the lower floor should be laid bare, there would always remain the difficulty in the deter- 
mination of how many upper stories have been destroyed by the weathering of the walls. I think that it 
is not difficult to find evidences of four stories at certain points. The observations which I could make on 
the present condition of the ruin do not justify my acceptance of the theory that there were more. There 
is good evidence that there were three stories. 
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western end of the northern wall, not far from the corner, there is an opening just 
above the line of the second floor. The line of insertion of a possible third floor can 
be easily traced above the northern passageway. . . . 

The western wall of the room is pierced by a single circular and a rectangular 
window, situated in the same story as the northern passageway above mentioned, 
about on a level with the top of the door or opening on the northern side. [Fig. 9.] 
This single opening lies midway between the northwestern and southwestern corners 
of the room. 





Fic. 8. Interior of room, showing doorway and lines of floor. 


The southern wall of the north room (A) shows certain architectural details in con- 
struction which are characteristic. Two openings lead from the chamber A into 
adjoining rooms. One of these opens into the eastern chamber D; the other into the 
western, B. There is no passageway from room A into the middle chamber, ©, but 
through the wall into chamber B is a broad opening through that portion of the wall 
which forms the second story. This is undoubtedly artificial, as the sides of it are 
smooth and resemble similar jambs in doorways and windows of inhabited pueblos. 
Their surface wall is smooth, and they are nearly vertical. Below this opening the 
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chamber wall is more or less broken and enlarged, its edges are rough, and in them are 
rounded cavities. It is next to impossible now to say whether the opening is the 
result of an enlargement of a previously existing doorway, or simply the result of a 
breaking away of the wall. The upper portion of the doorway on the second story 
is broken and destroyed. A passageway from A into the east room, D, situated in the 
second story, is very conspicuous. Its sides slope slightly, one side being more out 
of perpendicular than the other. The width of the opening is thus greater at the base. 

Between the openings from the north reom into chambers B and D, the floor groove 





Fic. 9. Interior of north room, looking west. 


of the second story can be easily traced, and well preserved impressions of the ends 
of the small sticks which were probably placed above the beams can be readily seen. 
In several instances it was possible to pick out of the adobe a few small fragments of 
woody remnants of the ends of the small sticks which formerly filled these holes, but 
as a rule these fragments are very small. The impressions in the adobe, however, 
where rods formerly existed are as well shown as if the sticks or reeds had been extracted 
but a few weeks ago. 

While room A is by no means the best preserved of the five chambers which compose 
Casa Grande, its walls are still in a fair condition forstudy. There are but few van- 
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dalistic markings upon it, and aside from the fact that the northeast corner is broken 
down, the walls are in tolerably good condition. Possibly the thing most to be regret- 
ted in the recent mutilations of this part of the ruin is an attempt by some one to dis- 
cover by excavation how far the foundations extend below the surface of the ground 
by undermining the northwest corner of the ruin on the outside. This excavation 
reveals the amount of weathering of the wall at the surface of the ground, butit has 
been left in such a condition that it weakens the whole corner of the building, for it 
affords an all too good opportunity for additional undermining by the atmosphere, 
rains, and like agents of erosion. 


Room B, West Room 


This chamber, which belongs to the middle triplet of rooms, being the most western 
member of the three, like its two companions has a rectangular shape, its longest 
dimension being from north to south. It has an external entrance on the west side, 
and there are indications of former artificial passageways into chambers A and E. 
There is an opening into the central chamber C, but no passable way through. The 
opening through the wall into room A, as seen from that room, has aizeady been men- 
tioned. On this side it is very much broken in the first story, but on the second, the 
upright walls of the former passageway are smooth and little broken, except in the 
upper part, near where the lintel formerly was. The wall of the chamber on the 
north side, above the former passageway, is more or less broken and looks as if it would 
tumble in at no distant date. 

The eastern wall of chamber B is higher than the western, making the additional 
story, which forms the western wall of a central chamber. While there is no passage- 
way into the central chamber C large enough to enter from this side, there are two 
openings, one above the other, in the wall. The lower of these is rectangular in shape, 
with the larger dimension horizontal; the upper is elongated, rectangular, with the 
side vertical. The size of rooms B, C, and D is about the same, 24 feet long by a 
little over 9 broad. 

The single opening from chamber B into the south room E appears to be the enlarge- 
ment of two passageways, one on the first, the other on the second story. The former 
is almost wholly clogged up by fallen débris strewn over the floor of the chamber. 
A portion of the wall above the latter has fallen into the opening so neatly that it would 
seem to have been placed there. The upper part of the west chamber on the south 
side is very much broken, and traces of the upper story which probably once existed 
are difficult to discover. 

Room D, East Room 


The chamber on the east of the ruin, like its fellow B on the west, is elongated in 
a north-south direction, and plainly shows at least two stories above the present 
level. One can enter this room from the side, and from it one can readily pass into 
the central chamber C. It seems in keeping with what is known of ceremonial inclo- 
sures used by Indians at certain times, that if the central room was a sacred chamber 
or used for religious ceremonials, it very properly had an entrance from the eastern 
room and not from the others. [Fig. 10.] 

The exterior entrance to room D is enlarged by the breaking of the walls, and 
affords evidence that it was one of the principal entrances into the building. It 
opens into the chamber about midway in its length and shows well-defined lintel 
marks. On the second story the walls are more or less broken on the eastern side, 
both externally and internally. A generous passageway from the second story of room 
D into room A occupies about a fourth part of the width of the north wall. The wall 
is intact with this exception, and the position of the flooring of the chamber above 
the surface of the ground can be readily seen. The ‘“‘floor groove” of the second story 
is pronounced, that on the east wall being a little lower than that on the west. The 
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south wall of the first story of room D is intact; an opening which would seem to indi- 
cate the position of the passageway into the south room has its vertical jambs still 
well preserved, but its top has fallen and is very much broken. 


Room E, SourH Room 


The south chamber of the ruin, like the north, extends across the whole end of 
the ruin. Its greatest length is thus east and west. Its northern wall forms the 
southern side of the east, west, and central chambers B, D, and C, just as the southern 





Fic. 10. Casa Grande ruin, looking northwest. 


wall of the northern chamber A separates this room from the same members of the 
middle series. As with its northern fellow, there are openings into the lateral 
chambers B and D, the western and eastern rooms, but no signs of the existence of an 
entrance at any time into the central chamber C. The southeastern angle of room E, 
which is at the same time the southeastern corner of the ruin, is broken down so that 
a gap is formed, by which alone one can enter the room. Possibly this opening is 
not wholly the product of natural destruction. Two great gaps break the continuity 
of the southern wall, but the southwest corner of the chamber is entire from the ground 
to a considerable height. A 
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The supposed tormer passageways into chambers B and D have already been de- 
scribed in my consideration of these rooms. When seen from the south room they do 
not materially differ from what has already been said of them. The western wall of 
room E is pierced by a small, square, windowlike opening high up in the second 
story. Upon this side of the room one can without difficulty make out two stories and 
the remnants of the third above the present level of the ground. The line of holes in 
which the floor logs formerly fitted can be traced with ease, and a row of smaller 
cavities can be readily seen between the passageway into room B and a middle ver- 
tical line of the north wall. Vandalistic scribblings of varied nature deface this 
room, and ambitious visitors with no claim for complimentary notice have cut their 
names upon the smoothly plastered walls. There are also spiral markings resembling 
forms of pictographs common on the sides of the mesas inhabited by the Tusayan 
Indians. 

Room ©, CentRAL Room 


The central chamber of Casa Grande, like the other rooms, the eastern and the 
western, is elongated in a north-south direction. It differs from the others in that it 
shows the walls of an additional story on all four sides, and has but one entrance. 
This entrance is from its.eastern side. The walls are very smooth and apparently 
carefully polished. There are well preserved evidences of the flooring, and the 
smaller sticks which formerly lay upon the same are beautifully indicated by rows 
of small holes in the northern wall. The eastern opening by which one enters has 
already been described, as well as the windowlike openings leading into the western 
chamber. J 

'The walls of the third story on the western side are pierced by three circular 
openings about 5 inches in diameter, which preserve their ancient outline. The rim 
of these openings is smoothly polished, which would indicate that they were never 
used for floor joists; indeed, their position seems to point in the same direction. They 
were possibly windows or lookouts. On the north and south wall there are similar 
openings, one on each wall. The round hole in the south wall is situated about on 
the middle vertical line of the wall, while that on the north isa little to the east of the 
middle. On the east wall there are three of these small round holes, placed one to 
the north of the doorway and one to the south. These openings are at times placed 
as high as the head of a person standing on the floor of the third chamber, but there 
are some which are only a few feet above the probable level of the floor. They appear 
to be characteristic of the central room and of the third story. 


COSMOS MINDELEFF’S DESCRIPTION 


The most comprehensive description of Casa Grande is by Mr. 
Cosmos Mindeleff. (Pls. 8-10.) As this is available to all who have 
access to the reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology, it is not 
here quoted in its entirety, but reference is made to certain points, 
some of which were first brought out by this talented author. 

The name Casa Grande has been usually applied to a single struc- 
ture standing near the.southwestern corner of a large area covered 
by mounds and other débris, but some writers have applied the term 
to the southwestern portion of Compound A, while still others have so 
designated the whole area. The last-mentioned seems the proper 
application of the term,.but throughout this paper, in order to avoid 
confusion, the settlement as a whole will be designated the Casa 
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Grande Group, and the single structure, with standing walls, the Casa 
Grande ruin, or simply Casa Grande. 

Probably no two investigators would assign the same limits to the 
area covered by the group, as the margins of this area merge imper- 
ceptibly into the surrounding country. 

The bird’s-eye views here used (pls. 11, 12) to illustrate the relation 
of Casa Grande to the surrounding mounds are in general correct, 
although not entirely in agreement with the results of the excavations. 
According to Mindeleff, the area covered by the Casa Grande Group 
“extends about 1,800 feet north and south and 1,500 feet east and 
west, or a total area of about 65 acres.” 

The following description of Casa Grande is from Mindeleff :1 


The Casa Grande ruin is often referred to as an adobe structure. Adobe construc- 
tion, if we limit the word to its proper meaning, consists of the use of molded brick, 
dried in the sun but not baked. Adobe, as thus defined, is very largely used through- 
out the Southwest, more than 9 out of 10 houses erected by the Mexican population 
and many of those erected by the Pueblo Indians being so constructed; but, in the 
experience of the writer, it is never found in the older ruins, although seen to a limited 
extent in ruins known to belong to a period subsequent to the Spanish conquest. 
Its discovery, therefore, in the Casa Grande would be important; but no trace of it 
can be found. The walls are composed of huge blocks of earth, 3 to 5 feet long, 2 feet 
high, and 3 to 4 feet thick. These blocks were not molded and placed in situ, but 
were manufactured in place. The method adopted was probably the erection of a 
framework of canes or light poles, woven with reeds or grass, forming two, parallel 
surfaces or planes, some 3 or 4 feet apart and about 5 feet long. Into this open box 
or trough was rammed clayey earth obtained from the immediate vicinity and mixed 
with water to a heavy paste. When the mass was sufficiently dry, the framework was 
moved along the wall and the operation repeated. This is the typical pisé or rammed- 
earth construction, and in the hands of skilled workmen it suffices for the construc- 
tion of quite elaborate buildings. As here used, however, the appliances were rude 
and the workmen unskilled. An inspection of the illustrations herewith, especially 
of Plate tv [here pl. 10], showing the western wall of the ruin, will indicate clearly 
how this work was done. The horizontal lines, marking what may be called courses, 
are very well defined, and, while the vertical joints are not apparent in the illustration, 
a close inspection of the wallitself shows them. It will be noticed that the builders 
were unable to keep straight courses, and that occasional thin courses were put in to 
bring the wall up to a general level. This is even more noticeable in other parts of 
the ruin. It is probable that as the walls rose the exterior surface was smoothed with 
the hand or with some suitable implement, but it was not carefully finished like the 
interior, nor was it treated like the latter with a specially prepared material... . 
The floors of the rooms, which were also the roofs of the rooms below, were of the 
ordinary pueblo type, employed also to-day by the American and Mexican popula- 
tion of this region. . . . Over the primary series of joists was placed a layer of 
light poles, 14 to 2 inches in diameter, and over these reeds and coarse grass were 
spread. The prints of the light poles can still be seen on the walls. . 

The walls of the northern room are fairly well preserved, except in the north- 
eastern corner, which has fallen. The principal floor beams were of necessity laid 
north and south, across the shorter axis of the room, while the secondary series of poles, 
14 inches in diameter, have left their impression in the eastern and western walls. 





1In 13th Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol., p. 309 ’ 
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There is no setback in the northern wall at the first floor level, though there is a very 
slight one in the southern wall; none appears in the eastern and western walls. Yet 
in the second roof level there is a double setback of 9 and 5 inches in the western 
wall, and the northern wall has a setback of 9 inches, and the top of the wall still 
shows the position of nearly all the roof timbers. This suggests—and the suggestion 
is supported by other facts to be mentioned later—that the northern room was added 
after the completion of the rest of the edifice. 

The second roof or third floor level, the present top of the wall, has a decided pitch 
outward, amounting to nearly 5 inches. Furthermore, the outside of the northern 
wall of the middle room, above the second roof level of the northern room is very 
much eroded. This indicates that the northern room never had a greater height 
than two stories, but probably the walls were crowned with low parapets... . 
The walls of the western room were smoothly finished and the finish is well preserved, 
but here, as in the northern room, the exterior wall of the middle room was not finished 
above the second roof level, and there is no doubt that two stories above the ground 
were the maximum height of the western rooms, excluding the parapet... . 

The walls of the southern room are perhaps better finished and less well constructed 
than any others in the building. The beam holes in the southern wall are regular, 
those in the northern wall less so. The beams used averaged a little smaller than 
those in the other rooms, and there is no trace whatever in the overhanging wall of 
the use of rushes or canes in the construction of the roof above. The walls depart 
considerably from vertical plane surfaces; the southern 'wall inclines fully 12 inches 
inward, while in the northeastern corner the side of a doorway projects fully 3 inches 
into the room. . . . The walls of the eastern room were well finished, and, except 
the western wall, in fairly good preservation. The floor beams were not placed in 
a straight line, but rise slightly near the middle, as noted above. The finish of some 
of the openings suggests that the floor was but 3 or 4 inches above the beams, and that 
the roughened suriace, already mentioned, was not part of it... . 

Openings.—The Casa Grande was well provided with doorways and other open- 
ings arranged in pairs one above the other. There were doorways from each room 
into each adjoining room, except that the middle room was entered only from the east. 
Some of the openings were not used and were closed with blocks of solid masonry 
built into them long prior to the final abandonment of the ruin, 

The middle room had three doorways, one above the other, all opening eastward. 
The lowest doorway opened directly on the floor level, and was 2 feet wide, with 


vertical sides. . . . The doorway of the second story is preserved -only on the northern 
side. Its bottom, still easily distinguishable, is 1 foot 6 inches above the bottom of 
the floor beams. It was not over 2 feet wide and was about 4 feet high... . In 


addition to its three doorways, all in the eastern wall, the middle tier of rooms was 
well provided with niches and holes in the walls, some of them doubtless utilized as 
outlooks. On the left of the upper doorway are two holes, a foot apart, about 4 inches 
in diameter, and smoothly finished. Almost directly above these some 8 feet, and 
about 2 feet higher than the top of the door, there are two similar holes. Near the 
southern end of the room in the same wall there is another round opening a trifle 
larger and about 44 feet above the floor level. In the western wall there are two 
similar openings, and there is one each in the northern and southern walls. . . . In 
the second story, or middle room of the middle tier, there were no openings except 
the doorway in the eastern wall and two small orifices in the western wall. 
20903°—28 ETH—12——-6 
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The following description of the Casa Grande ruin (pls. 8-10) 
contains new facts derived from the author’s observations and exca- 
vations made in the winters of 1906-7 and 1907-8: 


CONSTRUCTION 


The walls of Casa Grande are of a fawn color slightly tinged 
with red. Externally they are rough and very much eroded, but 
the interior walls are plastered, still showing places that formerly, in 
the words of Father Kino, were as smooth as ‘‘Puebla pottery.” 

The walls are constructed of a natural cement, commonly called 
caliche by the Mexicans, composed of lime, earth, and pebbles; this 
was made into blocks, which were laid in courses. These blocks are 
supposed to have been made in position, the materials therefor being 
rammed into bottomless baskets or wooden frames, that were raised 
as the work progressed, until the wall reached the desired height. 
The blocks are not of uniform size, consequently the horizontal 
joints of the courses are not always the same distance apart. Although 
clearly shown in the outside walls, these joints are not visible in 
the interior walls on account of the plastering. 

The exterior faces of the walls are not perfectly plumb, the thick- 
ness of the walls at the top being muclr less than at the base. 
Impressions of human hands appear in places in the plaster of the 
north and the west room. Posts were used to support some of the 
narrow walls, and stoneS employed for the same purpose are found 
in their foundations. 


ROOMS 


The ground plan of the main building shows that its walls form 
five inclosures, which may be termed the north, west, south, east, 
and central rooms. When the walls had reached the height of about 
7 feet, these inclosures were filled solid with earth, the upper surface 
forming the floors of the rooms of the first story. In the north, west, 
south, and east inclosures there were two rooms above each ground 
room; the central room had three stories, being one story higher than 
the rooms which surrounded it.’ 








1 Many conflicting statements regarding the former height of Casa Grande are on record, most authors 
favoring three or four stories. There were undoubtedly four stories counting from the level of the plain 
to the top of the highest wall, as could be seen from the outside as one approached the structure, but the 
lowest story was filled solid with earth, so that inside the building there were really only three tiérs of 
rooms, one above the other in the central part of the ruin and two on each of the four sides. The entrance - 
into the lowest room was on a level with the roofs of the surrounding buildings, forming a terrace that 
surrounded the base of Casa Grande. Entrance to the upper rooms was effected by means of ladders from 
the outside and by hatchways. The positions of the outside doorways indicate that there were entrances 
on all four sides, but the middle room had only one doorway, which was situated on the east side. 
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WALLS 


The interior walls of the north rooms in both stories are well pre- 
served except in the southeast corner (fig. 11), where there was prob- 
ably a connection with six rooms which extended to the north wall of 
the inclosure. As indicated by a series of holes in the eastern and 
western walls, the floor beams extended north and south. The posi- 





Fic. 11. Southeast corner of ruin, showing part of east wall. 


tion of the floors is also indicated by ledges, or setbacks, one of the 
best of which appears on the level of the roof in the north wall of 
the first story; there is also a narrow ledge on the south wall. The 
east and west walls in both stories are true to the perpendicular 
from base to top. The tops of the north and west walls of the second 
story show setbacks, and the apertures where the beams were inserted 
are clearly marked. Small holes indicating that rushes were used 
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in the construction of the roof are well marked in the east and west 
walls of the second story. The outer face of the north wall is much 
eroded near the top, exhibiting no evidences of continuation into a 
third story. There was a low parapet rising slightly above the roof 
on the north, as well as on the east and west walls of the north room. 
Both lower and upper stories of the west room have smooth walls, 
but the exterior surface of the walls of the central room, above the 
line of the second floor, is rough, indicating that the western inclosure 
never had more than two stories. The east wall of the west room 
is slightly curved, while the west wall of the same room is straight. 
Rows of holes in the east wall, which formerly received the floor beams, 
are arranged somewhat irregularly. The inner faces of the walls of 
the south room are finely finished, particularly on the south side, 
although the wall itself is in places more broken than the north or 
west walls. The holes for beams in the south wall are less regular 
in arrangement than those in the north wall. 

A fragment of the east wall of the south room remained standing 
up to within a few years, when the repairs were made by contractors. 
At one time the south room was excavated far below its original 
floor, as indicated by the line of erosion on the surface of the north 
wall and a corresponding line on the opposite side walls. There were 
formerly two doors, one above the other, in the south wall, but the 
lintel between them has disappeared, the south wall remaining in the 
form of two very unsteady sections. The interior walls of the east 
room are finely finished, while the exterior surface of the east wall of 
the central room is very much eroded. The exterior surface of the 
east wall of the central section shows the effects of exposure to the 
weather, suggesting that there were but two stories to the eastern 
part. The north wall of the central rooms runs through the east 
wall, without bonding, suggesting later construction of the latter. A 
wide crack left in the east wall where the north wall joins is smoothly 
plastered over for part of its length, a condition which implies earlier 
construction. The inner walls of the central rooms ‘are smooth; the 
marks of reeds, grasses, and rafters indicate the former existence of 
floors in this part of the building. The roughness of the plaster above 
the line of the floor of the second story indicates that there was once 
a low banquette about the room. The row of holes that accommodated 
the beams of the roof of the third story is not flush with the top of 
the wall but somewhat below it, indicating that the walls there were 
formerly continued into a low parapet. 


FLOORS 


The floors of the second and third stories served as ceilings of the 
first and second stories, respectively, and resemble those of the ordi- 
nary adobe houses of the Southwest. The beams were small cedar 
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logs, most of which were laid across the width of the room, their 
extremities being inserted for support in the walls, or in some in- 
stances laid on a ledge orin a recess. The rows of holes that accom- 
modated the ends of the beams are to be seen in most of the rooms; 
some of these holes are not strictly in line. Each roof was covered 
with mud firmly packed down and hardened by exposure to the air 
and to the constant pressure of human feet; in places appear the prints 
of reeds and grasses which were formerly laid on the rafters. Many 
Americans have told the writer that when they first saw Casa Grande 
the ends of burnt timbers protruded from the walls. Logs were 
found in several rooms, some of which were charred, while others 
had been untouched by fire. 


DOORWAYS AND WINDOWS 


The external entrances into most of the rooms of each story of Casa, 
Grande were lateral, and there is reason to suppose that the rooms 
in which no openings appear in the side walls were entered by hatch- 
ways. As the floors have all disappeared, it is impossible, of course, 
to know what or where the entrances to rooms from the roof were. 
In the lowest story was a doorway about midway in each side. Open- 
ings appear in about the corresponding positions in the stories above, 
except the third, where the only entrance to be seen is on the east. 
side. As its threshold was on a level with the roof of the second 
story, this doorway probably opened on the roof of the east rooms. 
in that story. In addition to these external openings there were 
passageways between the north, south, east, and west rooms, in the 
first and second stories. 

The doorway of the middle room in the first story was on the 
east side. 

All the doorways were constructed on the same pattern. They 
averaged about 2 feet in width, and some were slightly narrower at 
the top than below. This decrease in width may be a survival of the 
times when the conical, or beehive, form of architecture prevailed. 

The masonry over the doorways is now, as a rule, more or less 
broken, but it still shows holes for the insertion of logs that formed 
the lintels, which were arranged in series one above another. While 
most of the lintels which supported the adobe have been wrenched 
out, some remain, holding in place the heavy material of which this 
part of the wall was built. 

The doorway between the west and the south room has been closed 
with large solid blocks of masonry. 

The sills of most of the doorways are broken, but the jambs are 
entire and smoothly plastered. 


- 
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There are several round apertures in the walls that may have served 
for lookouts. In the east wall of the central room to the left of the 
upper doorway are two such openings, each about 4 inches in diameter, 
and near the south end of this room in the east wall is another. Two 
similar apertures are found in the west wall of the inner room, one in 
the upper story of the north wall, and another in the south wall. 

Cosmos Mindeleff makes the following statement :! 

The frequency of openings in the upper or third story and their absence on lower 
levels, except the specially arranged openings described later, supports the hypothesis 


that none of the rooms except the middle one were ever more than two stories high 
and that the wall remains above the second roof level represent a low parapet. 


CASA GRANDE MOUNDS 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


It is evident to anyone who visits Casa Grande that the historic 
structure called by this name is only one of many blocks of buildings 
which formerly existed in the immediate vicinity. While it is now 
difficult to determine whether all these structures were contempora- 
neously occupied, it is evident that the Casa Grande Group, in its 
prime, was no mean settlement. Evidences of former habitations 
cover much of the surface of the reservation” and extend on all sides 
far beyond its boundaries. The limits of this prehistoric settlement 
are difficult to determine. The whole plain was dotted at intervals 
with houses similar to those of Casa Grande, from the point where the 
Gila leaves the mountains to its junction with its largest tributary, 
the Salt, the valley of which is also marked by the remains of many 
similar prehistoric buildings. Not all the mounds on the Casa 
Grande Reservation, however, contain ruins of great buildings; many 
walled structures, formerly homes of the inhabitants, have fallen, 
leaving but slight traces of their existence—no vestiges of walls 
above the surface of the ground, merely broken metates or frag- 
ments of pottery scattered over a limited area. This destruction was 
inevitable, owing to the fragile character of the wattled walls. Even 
the foundations of heavier walls of many of the buildings are buried 
in the débris from the upper courses. 

Two types of mounds occur in the Casa Grande Group: (1) Those 
containing walls of houses and (2) those consisting entirely of earth 
and débris not including buried walls. The former are composed of 

113th Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol., p. 314. 


2 As is well known, this reservation, through the efforts of many public-spirited men and women, has 
been placed under the supervision of a resident custodian. The present custodian is Mr. Frank Pinckley. 
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earth or clay, which has fallen from the walls, burying the founda- 
tions, augmented by sand blown by the winds. Mounds of the sec- 
ond class are composed solely of débris; when opened, some of these 
show stratification, as if formed of mud or soil deposited artificially 
on them from time to time in clearing out reservoirs or ‘making 
other excavations, while others contain ashes and fragments of pottery 
scattered through the soil from the surface to a considerable depth. 
Certain of these mounds are devoid of features suggesting artificial 
origin. > 

Mounds of the first class admit of still further classification into 
two kinds: (a) Those 
arranged in clusters, 
each resting on a plat- 
form, bounded by a 
surrounding wall— 
these are remains of 
compounds; (6) com- 
pact blocks of rooms, 
each without a sur- 
rounding wall, known 
as clan-houses. While 
the name Casa Grande 
is here applied to the 
main building of one 
compound (A), the 
designation Casa 
Grande Group of 
mounds includes all the 
clusters of adjacent 
mounds situated on 
the reservation. For 
many years the main 
building and a few 
outlying walls (fig. 12) were the only structures projecting above the 
surface, but now it is known that the historic Casa Grande is but one 
of many aboriginal buildings in this neighborhood, Excavations 
have established the fact that many mounds of the Casa Grande 
Group are remains of former houses, and that there are as many 
others composed ‘of the débris of former habitations. 

For convenience of study and reference the large walled inclosures 
constituting the first class of mounds, called compounds, are desig- 
nated A,B,C, D,and E. These will be considered in order. 





Fig. 12. West wall of Font’s room (about 1880). 
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.Compounp A 


Compound A (pls. 7, 11, 12) is not only the largest! of the Casa 
Grande compounds, but is also the most important, containing as it 
does the historic ruin and a few other walls of rooms standing above 
ground when excavations began. The following description is quoted 
from the writer’s preliminary report on the excavations at Compound 
A, in Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections for 1907. 


The following buildings, plazas, and courts were excavated in Compound A: 

(1) Southwest building; (2) northeast building; (3) rooms on west wall; (4) six cere- 
monial rooms; (5) central building; (6) Font’s room; (7) rooms between Casa Grande 
_and Font’s room; (8) rooms adjoining ceremonial rooms on north wall; (9) northwest 
room; (10) room near east wall; (11) northeast plaza; (12) central plaza; (13) east plaza; 
(14) southwest plaza; (15) south court. 

[The most important block of rooms is of course (16) Casa Grande.] 


1. SOUTHWEST BUILDING 


Father Font wrote of Casa Grande as follows: ‘‘The house Casa Grande forms an 
oblong square facing to the four cardinal points, east, west, north, and south, and 
round about it there are ruins indicating a fence or wall, which surrounded the house 
and other buildings, particularly in the corners, where it appears there has been some 
edifice like an interior castle or watch-tower, for in the angle which faces towards the 
southwest there stands a ruin with its divisions and an upper story.” This southwest 
building is undoubtedly one of the ‘‘other buildings” referred to. [Pls. 13, 14.] 

In Font’s plan (fig. 117) [here, fig. 3] of Compound A, a single chambered room is 
represented in the southwest corner. Bartlett gave a plan of the cluster of rooms in this 
angle, but neither Bartlett’s nor Font’s plans are complete, for there are in reality six 
rooms in this corner of the compound, not counting an adjacent rectangular room sepa- 
rated from this cluster by a court.- Several later authors have mentioned and figured 
these two fragments of walls standing above a mound southwest of the main building, 
and one or two have suggested that they were formerly connected with Casa Grande 
by walls. The best view of these pinnacles appeared in Cosmos Mindeleff’s valuable 
account of the ruin. 

The author’s excavations of Compound A were begun at the base of the more western 
of these two standing walls, at the level of the ground, where it was found that the 
wall was so eroded as to be seriously undermined. It was recognized that extensive 
filling in was necessary at that point, and that other repairs were imperative to keep this 
fragment from falling. The fragment east of the last mentioned was, if anything, in 
a worse condition, and also required protection. 

Digging down below the eroded portion, there came into view a fine smooth-faced 
wall, which extended several feet still lower. The excavations were then continued 
north and south, following the face of the wall to the northwest and southwest angles, 
laying bare the whole west wall... . After having traced this wall, attention was 
directed to the general character and arrangement of the walls hidden below the mound 
near the bases of the two fragments of walls where the excavation started. It was 
found that the southwest corner of the compound is occupied by a cluster of six 
rooms . . . the most picturesque of all those uncovered during the winter. 





1 The dimensions of Compound A are as follows: The length of the west wall is 419 feet; of the east wall, 
420 feet; of the north wall, 223.3 feet; and of the south wall, 215 feet. The west wall bearsnorth 3° 00’ east; the 
south wall, south 81° 35’ east. The west wall of the main building bears north 4° 30’ east, or south 4° 30’ 
west, i. e., 1° 30’ out of parallel with the compound. The dimensions of the various rooms may be seen 
from the ground plan (pl. 6), which is drawn to scale. 
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2. NORTHEAST BUILDING 


As may be seen from the ground plan (plate xxrv) [here, pl. 6], the first historic 
building, Casa Grande, was not the largest in Compound A. The combined length 
of the six ceremonial rooms is double that of the main building, although their width 
is much less. A building.standing northeast of Font’s room [pls. 15, 16] is the 
largest yet excavated and contains many more rooms, some of which are larger than 
any in the historic building. 

The arrangement of the rooms in the northeast building . . . is different from 
that of Casa Grande . . . but is typical of others, especially the extra-mural 
clan houses. This similarity would lead one to suspect that this building was not, 
like the main building, a ceremonial, but rather a residential house. The typical 
form, to which reference is made, is that of a carpenter’s try-square, or that of two 
sides of a rectangle—a form that reappears in the most southerly situated of the two 
clan houses on the east and the cluster of rooms in the southwest corner of Com- 
pound B. The six ceremonial rooms, together with those extending eastward from 
the most northerly of these along the inner surface of the north wall, make also a 
group of the same try-square shape. Since one arm of the northeast cluster is formed 
by the east wall of the compound, it follows that this arm extends approximately 
east and west, and necessarily the other arm of the try-square lies at right angles, or 
north and south... . 

There are five rooms in the east-west arm of the northeast cluster .. . two at 
each end, separated by asingle room. All of these rooms have comparatively massive 
walls, and in most the superficial covering, or plastering, is fairly well preserved. 
Pl. 16. 
phon A, at the west end of the eastern arm of this try-square, had been partially 
excavated before the Government began work at Casa Grande, but was left in such a 
bad condition that parts of the east and south walls were practically destroyed. The 
author repaired them, filling in the badly eroded “oles and walls with adobe bricks 
and restoring the wall as best he could to its original condition. [Pl. 17.] 

Room B is one of the best-preserved rooms of those excavated. It was opened down 
to the level of the floor, which was found to be hard and well plastered. Midway 
through the center of this room . . . at equal distances from east and west walls, 
there are two holes, a, a, in the floor, in each of which was a log, charred by fire, 
but still standingerect. These vertical logs once supported a horizontal rafter extend- 
ing from the east to the west wall, resting on both and on the vertical supports. Side 
rafters were supported by this middle log, with ends resting on the north and south 
walls. Upon these smaller rafters was the roof covering of reeds and clay. 

The other three rooms, ©, D, E, of the east-west arm of the northeast building were 
excavated to their floors. Their walls were found to have good surface finish, ‘‘as fine 
as Puebla pottery,’’ and in one instance, D, showed superficial painting. These 
rooms, D and E, have no lateral doorways, a significant fact, which strengthens the 
belief that their former entrances were hatchways on the roof. None of the above- 
mentioned rooms open into one another. Large stones were found to have been used 
in the construction of the foundations of the north wall of room D. 

The rooms of the east section . . . vary in size, and apparently some had lateral 
doors, others hatchways. The narrow wall of the small room, G, was supported by 
upright logs. A section of the fallen roof was laid bare in room H, in which the raft- 
ers and the clay upon them were well preserved. Apparently the rafters in this 
room had_simply fallen against a side wall, the ends that formerly rested on the east 
wall having decayed... . 

The walls of rooms J and K show plainly the action of fire, for large quantities of 
charcoal filled these rooms. G has a good floor and fine surface finish on the walls, 
The partitions between these rooms are, however, much broken down. In view of 
their supposed domiciliary character, it is interesting to point out the absence from 
these rooms of domestic utensils. 
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3. ROOMS ON THE WEST WALL 


Between the cluster of rooms occupying the southwest angle of the compound and 
the single ‘‘bastion”’ or ‘‘castle” at the northwest corner, there are several rooms, the 
walls of which appeared when the soil was removed from the inner or east side of the 
west wall. 

The most characteristic of these dependent rooms, G, is separated by a narrow 
court from the northern wall of the southwest cluster. Unfortunately, one corner of 
this room was cut down before its existence was detected, but wherever its four walls 
were revealed they indicated a room of large size. . . . In one corner there 
stood a large vase, too fragile to remove, which was consequently left in the place 
where found. The Casa Grande-Florence stage route formerly crossed the compound 
over the corner of this room directly above this vase. 

On the west side of Casa Grande, or directly between the main building and the 
west wall of the compound, there were excavated several rooms, H, I, and J, the 
walls of which are low and single-storied. One of these rooms, J, is situated on the 
northwest corner of the ruin, and has its west wall continuous with that which forms 
the retaining wall of the north terrace. There are also two rooms on the southwestern 
corner which bear the same relation to the terrace wall of the south side. These two 


are separated by a court . . . and have low walls. There does not seem to 
have been a building directly west of the main ruin and no sign of a terrace now 
remains on that side... . The exact connections of the rooms along the west 


wall, southwest of the main ruin, with those on the southwest corner can be made 
clear only by continuation of the work in the unexcavated part of the compound. 
As shown in the ground plan, ... there are walls standing in that part of the 
compound; there is also a level space called the southwest plaza, situated between the 
wall of the most southerly room at the southwest angle of ‘the main ruin and the 
northern wall of the room on the west wall adjacent to the building in the southwest 
angle. 


4. SIX CEREMONIAL ROOMS 


Linear arrangement of rooms is exceptional in this compound. This row extends 
from the northeast corner of the main building to the north wall of the compound, with 
which the most northern room is united. The line of these rooms is not parallel with 
either the east or west walls of the compound, and their longest measurements vary, 
although the widths of the rooms are about uniform. Although the connection which 
formerly bound these rooms to the main building has been destroyed, there is no doubt 
that such a union once existed and that they were probably united to a solid terrace 
which we must suppose existed on the north, east, and south sides of the main building. 

Before excavations were begun, the row of ceremonial rooms was indicated only by 
a ridge... of earth extending from the northeast corner of the main building 
northward. It is evident that the roof of these rooms was on a level with the floor 
of the lowest rooms of Casa Grande, which communicated with the roofs of these 
ceremonial rooms on the north, east, and south by means of the basal terrace, of which 
mention has been made. In this way one could pass directly into these rooms 
through the doorways in the middle of the sides of the main building. 

The form, size, and general appearance of the walls of these six rooms are shown in 
the accompanying plan (plate 24) [here, pl. 6] and in plate xxx, a and 6 [here, pls. 
18, 19]. All these rooms were excavated to their floors, the soil from them being 
removed beyond the surrounding wall of the compound. Earth was likewise taken 
from the west side, opening the east portion of the northwest plaza, so that the walls 
on that side now average five feet in height. 
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5. CENTRAL BUILDING 


When work was begun on Compound A the central building was a low, regular 
mound . . . situated near the southeast angle of the main building, occupying 
a somewhat similar relation to that corner that the first of the six ceremonial rooms 
does to the northeast angle. This mound was opened to the base, revealing several 
intersecting walls and rooms (plate xxrv) [here, pl. 6]. When one stands at the 
north wall of the compound and runs his eye along the east side of the six ceremonial 
rooms, it is found that the middle wall of the central building is in the line of the eye, 
which also follows the supposititious retaining wall of the east terrace of the main 
building and the east boundary wall of the southwest plaza. The southeast corner 
of the main building, Casa Grande, is broken in much the same way as the northeast 
angle near the six ceremonial rooms, possibly from the same cause. 


6. FONT’S ROOM 


Mange states that Father Kino said mass in the Casas Grandes, and it is generally 
believed that this ceremony was performed in one of the rooms of Casa Grande. As 
there were at the time of Kino’s visit several other rooms in the group, some of which 
were more commodious, it is interesting to speculate on the possibility of one of these 
being that referred to. 

Just east of Casa Grande was a large building (plate xxrv) [see accompanying pl. 
20], formerly two stories high, which was apparently in a fair state of preservation 
when Father Font visited it in 1775. So accurately has this zealous priest described 
...and mapped this room, that it is called after him and is referred to as 
*‘Font’s room” in this article. 

Mange states in his diary that ‘‘a crossbow shot farther on 12 other houses are seen 
half tumbled down, also with thick walls and all with roofs burnt except one room 
beneath one house, with round beams, smooth and not thick, which appear to be 
cedar or savin, and over them rush reeds very similar to them and a layer of mortar 
and hard clay, making a ceiling or story of very peculiar character.’’ 

Font, 70 years after, wrote: ‘‘In front of the east door, separated from the Casa, 
there is another building with dimensions from north to south 26 feet and from 
east to west 18, exclusive of the thickness of the walls.”’ ... 

Although it was possible in 1694 for the observer, standing on the roof of Casa 
Grande, to see the walls of all the buildings which were excavated by the author, 
the best preserved of all, judging from Font’s account, was that named after him. 
At that time this was apparently the only two-storied building in good preservation 
east of the main one, which could be designated as ‘‘one room beneath one house.”’ 
The general appearance of this building last October (1906) is shown in the accom- 
panying plate (xxxiv, a, 6,) [here, pl. 21]. The upright wall of this room was 
the only fragment besides the main building above ground, with exception of the 
two walls at the southwest angle. The condition of the base of this wall necessitated 
immediate repair; for, although 3 feet thick, it was so undermined that light was 
visible through holes in the base. The author erected on its east side a buttress 
of adobe bricks to strengthen it, and took other precautionary measures to keep 
what was left from falling. The row of holes in which were formerly inserted the 
ends of the rafters of the upper chamber can still be seen in the east face of the wall. 

Directly west of Font’s room is a passageway communicating with the central 
plaza. The floor of this passageway is hard and very compact, and on one side there 
were excavated an eagle skeleton and bones of several rabbits. 
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7. ROOMS BETWEEN CASA GRANDE AND FONT’S ROOM 


East of Casa Grande there were several large rooms, A-E (plate xxx11, b) [here, 
pl. 21], with low massive walls, evidently of one story. It would appear that in 
ancient times these rooms joined the terrace at the base of Casa Grande, and we 
may suppose that their roofs were on the level with the floor of the lowest room of 
the historic building. Apparently these rooms were not all constructed at the same 
time, the two at the north showing evidences of being older than the southern 
pairua. & 

One of these rooms, C, was found to contain much débris, consisting of pottery 
fragments, charred basketry, cloth, maize, mesquite beans, . . . marine shells, and 
other objects. It appears to have been a dumping place, and as it has every ap- 
pearance of having once been a room, we may suppose that it was deserted while 
some of the other rooms of Compound A were still inhabited. 


8. ROOMS ADJOINING THE MOST NORTHERLY OF THE SIX CEREMONIAL 
ROOMS 


Adjoining the most northerly of the six ceremonial rooms on its east side, there lies 
a room or court, G, surrounded by walls, which appears to have been without a 
roof. . . . Its floor is hard, as if made so by the tramp of many feet; its walls are 
massive, with smooth surfaces. A walled-up doorway, recalling a similar feature in 
the west room of the main building, occurs in the wall separating this room from the 
most northerly of the six ceremonial rooms. 

In the surface of the west wall of this room, at the level of the floor, there is a deep 
erosion of the wall (plate xxrx) [here, pl. 22, a], due to former weathering. The south 
wall of this inclosure was evidently built since the erosion took place, for its end is so 
constructed that it extends into the eroded region, following the imperfection in 
the surface without being itself weathered at that level. The five rooms, G—K, 
forming the west building are large and have massive walls. No evidences of roofs 
occur, and lateral doorways are absent except in the east side of I. K shows evidence 
of an east wall, and the narrow enclosure H is more of a court than a room. A pile 
of wooden hoes or planting sticks (plate xxx1x, g) [here, pl. 76] was found on the 
floor of room I. 


9. NORTHWEST ROOM 


The dimensions of the room [pl. 22, 6] occupying the northwest angle of Compound 
A [pl. 23] appear in the accompanying plan [here, pl. 6]... . This room is single 
storied with free walls on two sides, the other sides being the walls of the compound, 
An entrance into the compound on the north side is situated near this corner room. 

The excavations revealed many ceremonial objects on the floor, which would appear 
to indicate that the room was used for other than secular purposes. Household utensils, 
as grinding stones, which would be expected in a living chamber, were absent. No 
soot or other evidences of a fire were observed on the walls, and there were no charred 
logs or rafters. 


10. ROOMS NEAR EAST WALL 


South of the plaza which lies to the eastward of the two-storied building known 
as Font’s room are situated the remains of some massive walls which formed a large 
square enclosure separated from the east wall only by a narrow passage. . . 

This building was evidently formerly one story high. Its size is so great that it 
is doubtful whether or not it was roofed, but if it = a roof it would be one of the 
largest rooms of Compound A. 
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11. NORTHEAST PLAZA 


The removal of earth to a depth necessary to show the original height of the walls 
about this plaza was a work of some magnitude, but was accomplished in a short 
time. ... The plaza (plate xxv, a) [here, pl. 24] was not apparent until after the 
position of the northeast angle of the compound had been determined and the walls 
of the northeast building had been excavated. 

The situation of this plaza and the fact that no doorways opened into it or terraced 
roofs looked down upon it imply that it was not a favorite one for ceremonial dances 
or spectacular performances. As the walls about it are, as a rule, massive, the plaza 
may have served as a safe place to which to flee for protection, and it is probable that 
cabins, not unlike the Pima huts of the last generation, were temporarily erected in 
this and other plazas. 

12. CENTRAL PLAZA 


The centrally placed, and on that account probably the most sacred, plaza . . . of 
Compound A is surrounded by buildings, the roofs of which no doubt served as eleva- 
tions from which spectators could witness the sacred dances and games. The floor of 
this plaza was solid, apparently hardened by constant tramping of feet. The labor 
involved in cutting down the earth in this plaza to the former floor was considerable, 
it being necessary to remove many cubic yards of grout that had fallen from the thick 
walls of the northeast building and the six ceremonial rooms. The southwest corner 
of the plaza was not excavated, because of a large stake to which is attached the iron 
rod that serves as a guy for the northeast corner of the roof built over the ruin. 

The plaza appears to have been used as a burial place, for a human skeleton was 
dug out of the floor near its southeast corner; but the body might have been buried 
after the compound had been deserted. 

There were excavated from this plaza, near the passageway west of the tall wall of 
Font’s room, the skeleton of an eagle and several rabbit bones. It was probably cus- 
tomary at Casa Grande to domesticate eagles for their feathers and to keep them in 
confinement. 

13. EAST PLAZA 


This plaza was almost wholly surrounded by rooms, and from its position was evi- 
dently one of the most popular of all the inclosures of this kind. From the roof of the 
main building one could probably look over Font’s room into this plaza. Although 
the plaza is a small one, its eastern position would give it considerable ceremonial im- 
portance. The accumulated earth was cut down to the original level and removed 
outside the compound. There does not seem to be sufficient evidence that there was 
an eastern entrance way to this plaza, although it was looked for when excavations 
were made. . . 

14, SOUTHWEST PLAZA 


This plaza [pl. 14, upper] adjoins the west wall of the compound, extending from the 
rooms southwest of the main ruin to the first of the cluster of rooms in the southwest 
angle. Although large quantities of earth were removed from this enclosure, it has 
not been wholly leveled to the floor, especially on the east side, near a wall which is a 
continuation of the rooms at the southwest corner of the main ruin. This wall was 
exposed along its whole length, but showed no rooms on the west side, although proba- 
bly there are several on the east, or unexcavated, side. . . 


15. SOUTH COURT 


A long court extends across the whole south end of the compound from the southwest 
cluster of rooms to the east wall. Its form suggests a ball court or course for foot races. 
. In connection with the former suggestion it is interesting to note that several stone 
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balls, such as were used, according to Pima legends, in a game of kicking ball, were 
found in this court; this game is still practiced by the Pimas. Near one end there 
was excavated a square perforated stone, recalling that through which balls were 
thrown in the Nahuatl game of pelote. 

As will be seen from the accompanying plan (pl. 6) of Compound 
A, the whole inclosure has not been completely excavated, but enough 
lébaie has been removed to show its general See There are 
no large unexcavated mounds remaining in this compound, and the 
level space in the southeastern part was either a plaza or, more proba- 
bly, the site of many habitations, whose fragile walls have fallen, rais- 
ing the surface to a uniform height. On this supposition we should 
look here for the remains of houses in which the majority of the peo- 
ple lived. 

From the study of Compound A we can get an idea of the structural 
character of one of these Gila Valley prehistoric settlements. The 
people lived in clusters of houses surrounded by a common wall, which 
inclosed also massive houses that served as temples or as citadels for ~ 
protection. Regarding the sociologic condition, whether each com- 
pound housed and protected many families unrelated by blood, or 
clans related to one another, can not be determined from the infor- 
mation available. That the compounds may have been built at 
different times appears probable, but it can hardly be supposed that 
one compound was completely deserted at one time and that the inhab- 
itants might have moved to another site a few hundred feet away. If 
these compounds were inhabited at the same time, it may be readily 
supposed that there was considerable intermarriage of clans and there- 
fore intermingling of blood. As no known legends speak of more 
than one chief of Casa Grande, the supposition is that the inhabitants 
recognized only one head. There is ground for the belief that the 
age of Compound A is not so great as that of Compound B, although 
it is of considerable antiquity. Casa Grande itself seems to have 
been constructed at different times, as it shows evidences of growth 
by a series of additions. ‘There are no known data by which its age 
can be computed and none to determine which compound was the last 
to be deserted. It is known that Compound A was a ruin in 1694, but 
from the earliest accounts nothing can be ascertained which would 
show how long before that date the ancients occupied the buildings. 
The indications afforded by the rate of wear of the walls since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century lead to the belief that a few gen- 
erations before that time Casa Grande was a populous settlement. 

The orientation of the surrounding walls of the compounds and of 
the buildings within them is well-marked, this feature appearing very 
significantly in Compound A. The greatest length of all the com- 
pounds is north and south. The doorways of the buildings, when 
practicable, open toward the east. 
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In certain walls is found evidence contradicting the theory that 
they were built by stamping caliche into bottomless baskets or boxes, 
as generally taught, and as indicated by the joints on the west side 
of the main ruin. At various places in the walls may still be seen 
masses of clay patted into shape by human hands, the imprints of 
which are clear. Some of these masses, which are just large enough 
to have been handled by one workman, were evidently dumped on 
the wall and subsequently were not so stamped that they lost their 
. original shape. 
eo. : Compounp B 


When work on it began (pl. 25) Compound B consisted of two 
mounds resting on a platform, ‘the bases around both mounds being 
so filled in with earth that the surrounding wall formed the edge of 
a platform or terrace. The most extensive of these inclosed mounds 
(Pyramid B) occupied the southwest corner of the platform. The 
largest and most massive (Pyramid A) has a flat top, from which the 
visitor can see, in clear weather, the cupola of the courthouse in 
Florence, 12 miles away. 

Compound B (fig. 13) is 840 feet northeast of Compound A. Its 
excavated surrounding wall on the east and north sides, respectively, 
measures 299 feet and 180 feet; the west side is 297 feet long and the 
south side 167 feet. The compound is oriented approximately north 
and south (pls. 26, 27). 

When the excavation of Compound B began no part of the sur- 
rounding wall was visible, its existence being indicated only by a 
slight rise above the level of the surrounding plain. The first work 
attempted was the determination of the angles or corners of this 
compound. This work brought to light a massive wall surrounding 
the whole inclosure. It is evident from the amount of débris that 
had accumulated on the outside of this wall that it must have been 
formerly at least 7 feet high. The accumulated earth was removed 
to a depth of 4 feet, the present average height of the wall. This wall 
was found to be much higher on the west side than on the east, south, 
or north, and in order to obtain a level for the drain constructed 
around the compound to carry away the surplus water, it was neces- 
sary to remove débris on the west wall to a depth of at least 9 feet. 
Below that depth many circular depressions, similar to those used by 
Pima in mixing mortar for the walls, were found, and it is believed 
that the former level of the foundation of the compound was reached 
on that side. 

None of the outside walls of Compound B laid bare by excavation 
were found to be straight and none were exactly perpendicular. 
The thickness of the surrounding wall varies; in some places it is 
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as much as 5 feet and is, on the average, about 34 feet. Outside 
the wall, about 7 feet from the former foundation, was dug a shallow 
ditch surrounding the whole compound. This ditch was continued 
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into deeper ones extending from the northwest and southwest corners 
(pl. 35) in order to carry all superfluous water from the foundations 


of the walls into a natural depression some 50 feet from the com- 
pound. (Pl. 28.) 
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A subterranean room provided with a cemented floor, walls, and 
fireplace, was discovered near the northeast corner, under the foun- 
dation of the exterior wall.t_ This was evidently a pit-house inhabited 
before the massive wall had been constructed and antedating the 
structures built above it. Traces of similar subterranean rooms are 
found within the compound, near the same corner (pl. 29). 

The outside wall of Compound B was constructed, like that of 
Casa Grande proper, of huge blocks of natural cement, which were 
made where they now rest, the marks of successive blocks being 
visible at several points where the union is not perfect. Evi- 
dences that this wall had been repaired by ancient builders are seen 
in many places, and it appears that the form and direction of the 
original wall have been modified by its enlargement at the southeast 
corner (pl.30). Within the inclosure surrounded by the massive exterior 
wall were found evidences of two kinds of buildings: First, those made 
of cement blocks, characteristically massive; second, those having 
fragile walls supported by upright posts. Someof the walls of build- 
ings of the former class still remain upright, but those of the latter 
have fallen, their positions being indicated only by decayed stumps. 
To the first type belong also well-plastered floors, in which. are present 
circular depressions that served as fireplaces. If we interpret build- 
ings of the first type as temples used for ceremonial purposes, the 
fragile-walled buildings may be regarded as habitations of the people 
comparable with those in which the Pima have lived since known to 
history. 7 

PYRAMID A 


The two large pyramidal elevations, occupying much of theinclosure 
of Compound B, were found on excavation to be remarkable struc- 
tures, suggesting a style of architecture common in Mexico. It 
appears that the larger and most northerly of these structures, desig- 
nated on the map as A (pls. 31, 32, 33), was a pyramid, formerly 
marked by the presence of two or three terraces, the massive walls of 
which still rise at one point to a height of more than 10 feet. The top of 
this pyramid (pl: 31) is square and level. A deep excavation made in 
its north end revealed a long chamber, suggesting the north room of 
Casa Grande. On the southwest side of this pyramid shallow exca- 
vations revealed several cemented floors, one below another, and verti- 
cal walls indicated by decayed posts which formerly supported them; . 
each of these floors contains a well-made fire pit. The shape of the 
rooms (pls. 32, 33), as shown by the positions of the stumps, was rec- 
tangular; the length was double the width. A doorway, indicated by 
the absence of upright logs from one side, was just in front of the fire- 


1 The diagonals of none of the rooms at Casa Grande are exactly equal in length. 
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place, which itself was situated not in the center of the room but 
slightly nearer one side. The existence of these floors, or evidences 
of rooms situated one above the other, would seem to indicate that a 
considerable portion of this pyramid was formed by accumulations 
of earth resulting from the decay of habitations; the supposition 
is that this accumulation continued through a long period, and 
that new habitations were built on the débris of those below. Exca- 
vations extended in the southwest angle of the pyramid to a level 
with the outside plazas showed that there were in this mound seven 
layers of floors, indicating by the above theory seven successive con- 
structions or times of habitation. 


PYRAMID B 


Pyramid B (pl. 34), which is situated in the southwest section of 
Compound B, is separated in part from the west wali of the compound 
by a plaza 100 feet long by 50 feet wide. The pyramidal form, so 
well seen in Pyramid A, does not appear in Pyramid B (pl. 36, d), 
the shape of which is trisquare, a mound extending north and south 
with a western extension. On the top of this mound, as on Pyra- 
mid A, were found floors of houses whose upright walls were indi- 
cated by decayed posts; below were other floors, resembling those 
found on top of Pyramid A. There were remains of a shrine (pls. 
26, 35) at the southwest corner of the top of Pyramid B; in it were 
found fragments of copper and many strangely-formed stones. The 
north end of Pyramid B (pl. 35), extending toward the west wall 
of the compound and forming the north wall of the southwest plaza, 
was occupied by two rooms, the massive walls of which are 8 feet 
high and average 4 feet thick. The ground plan of these rooms 
resembles in shape a trisquare. Their common west wall is separated 
from the west wall of the compound by a passageway, through which 
one formerly could enter the southwest plaza from the central plaza.! 
The walls show no indication of a side entrance, and no proof was 
obtained that the rooms were roofed; the most logical supposition 
is that they were entered from the top of the adjacent mound by 
means of ladders or notched logs. Each of these rooms had a 
fireplace near the middle of the room, well-plastered floors, and 
vertical walls; they have no lateral openings for communication 
with each other. 

In one of these rooms was found a mass of caliche about the size 
of a small keg, which had a cavity in one end, while the opposite 
extremity was rounded. This object resembled a rude stove or 


1 These narrow passageways exist also in Compound A, as between Font’s room and the massive-walled 
structures east of the main building. : 
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oven,! the cavity being used formerly for storage of fuel. A some- 
what similar object was found buried under or near the west wall of 
Compound C (see fig. 14). The other objects found in these rooms 
are evidently ceremonial and perhaps served somewhat the same 
purpose as those found in the large rooms of Casa Grande. 

In the floor of what appears to have been either a room or a small 
plaza, on top of Pyramid B at its southwest corner (pl. 35), was found 
a shallow pit or depression about a foot in diameter, which had a 
hemispherical cover made of caliche; this cover, which was perforated 
by two holes, fitted accurately into the depression. ‘The purpose of 
this pit and cover was not ascertained, nothing being found that 
afforded any clue to their use. 


ROOMS EAST OF PYRAMID B 


The inclosure east of Pyramid B and south of Pyramid A forms 
a large plaza, in the southern part of which are several buildings 
of massive proportions. These (pls. 30; 36, a; 37, 6, c) have been 
excavated to their floors, which are well preserved. Two of these 
rooms are especially noteworthy. These were formerly a single story 
in height and show no evidence of ever having been higher. Although 
separated by a narrow court or passageway, both rooms open into 
the same court through well-made doorways the jambs and thresholds 
of which are smooth and well preserved. When these rooms were 
uncovered it was found that their floors were made of hardened 
adobe upon which, when first brought to light, could be seen impres- 
sions of matting, laid upon them when the room was inhabited. 
This would seem to show that the ancient people of Casa Grande 
used a kind of sleeping mat, similar to that employed by the Pima 
Indians. The preservation of these impressions for so long a time is 
certainly remarkable. 

The walls of these rooms are covered with several layers of smooth 
plaster, each very carefully applied. The size and shape of the 
rooms lead to the belief that they were connected with ceremonial 
rather than with domestic life. In the open places (pl. 37, 6, c) adjoin- 
ing these chambers, the former existence of rectangular rooms is 
indicated by rows of holes in which were found decayed fragments 
of wooden posts that had formerly supported the fragile walls, 
long since fallen. Where possible, these were carefully replaced by 
new logs. The number of these habitations could not be determined. 
Their floors may be traced by the remaining cement, hardened by 
the tramping of many feet, but no fireplaces were found in these 
floors or in the walled buildings east of Pyramid B. 





1 Like the pits the Hopi use in baking their ceremonial pudding (pigume). 
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SOUTHEAST PLAZA 


In the southeast plaza (pl. 30, b) of Compound B evidences of several 
rooms were brought to light, although for the greater part their once 
massive walls were very much broken down. Here were found 
indications of fragile-walled rooms, their floors situated one above 
another, separated by a few inches of soil. There had evidently 
been a change of plan in this quarter which had led to secondary con- 
struction, thus modifying more or less the original architecture. 
The exterior walls of the compound at this point and for about 50 
feet north along the east wall are double. Within the inclosure 
near the southeast angle’ appeared rows of decayed posts, remains 
of. walls, arranged in quadrangular form, indicating the former 
existence of several fragile-walled dwellings. 

Kast of Pyramid A, between it and the east wall of the compound, 
were traced portions of the massive walls of a large building, very 
much mutilated. To the north of this building are remains of three 
fine rectangular buildings having well-formed floors, fireplaces, and 


walls. 
NORTH PLAZA 


Due north of Pyramid A, between it and the north wall, from 
which it is separated by a narrow passage, was found a large building 
fully 40 feet long; the floor is partially subterranean and the door- 
way opens to the south. Between this building (pl. 41, a, 6) and 
the northeast corner of the compound were other massive rooms 
the walls of which are destroyed to so great an extent that their 
ground plan can not satisfactorily be traced. In this region reoc- 
curs evidence of successive strata of floors (pl. 41, a), suggesting 
repeated occupancy of the same site by the rebuilding of new houses 
on the débris formed by the destruction of older ones. Almost all 
the north side of this compound is occupied by a room 15 feet wide 
and extending in length about 80 feet eastward from the north- 
west angle. The use of a room of this shape and size is conjectural. 
There is no evidence of the former existence in this area of rooms 
of fragile construction. 

WEST AREA 


The west area of the inclosure (pls. 36, 6; 38; 39, 6), or the section 
north of Pyramid B, was wholly covered with fragile-walled build- 
ings, the remnants of which show that they were built along streets 
and around courts, which can still readily be traced. Here occur also 
remnants of thick walls, indicating dwellings of moderate height but 
without large rooms. It would seem from the arrangement of the 
rows of holes in which the upright supports of the former walls stood, 





1It was not possible to trace the rooms by means of the remaining walls in the southeast angle of this 
inclosure, owing in part to the dilapidated condition of these walls. 
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that a street, extending north and south, bisected this section of the 
compound and that rooms were arranged along both sides. These 
rooms were rectangular, with a fire-pot or fireplace in the floor of 
each, at or near the center; the doorways are in the longer side, 
about midway. 

* Attention should be called to a room of this row, on the north 
side of the street about west of the middle pyramid. West of the 
great Pyramid A was an inclosure in the walls of a house, containing 
three small stone idols (pl. 26, shrine) and a number of oddly 
formed stones, all suggestive of shrine deposits. ! 

When the workmen who had excavated this shrine and removed its 
contents ceased work, one of the Pima made a symbol called tcuhuko 
(“house of Tcuhu,”’ fig. 52) on the pile of excavated sand. Although 
disclaiming any knowledge of connection between this figure and 
the contents of the shrine, he gave reason to believe there was some 
meaning not yet discovered. The same symbol was found by 
Mindeleff on a wall of Casa Grande (see pl. 40). 

The collection of stones from this shrine is among the most re- 
markable the writer has ever seen, being equaled only’ by the con- 
tents of certain shrines of the Hopi. Most of these stones had been 
brought from a distance; they consist of bowlders and pebbles 
from the Gila, twisted and contorted fragments of lava, petrified 
wood, and objects of sandstone and other rocks, botryoidal in form. 
There are also pigments of various colors—green copper ore, white 
Kaolin, and black shale, with fragments of red iron oxide. 

The general appearance of Compound B after excavation leads 
to the belief that it contained fewer massive-walled buildings than 
Compound A, and that the number of more perishable habitations 
was much larger. 

The character of the mounds of Compound B and the evidence 
of great erosion (greater than in Compound A) they exhibit suggest 
considerable age, an idea confirmed by the superposed strata of 
floors and the subterranean walls and “‘ pit-rooms” under the boundary 
walls. Compound B is believed to be much older than Compound 
A, but whether it was abandoned before the latter was erected is 
a question which can not be answered. The age of Compound B 
as compared with that of the other compounds is also hypothetic; 
few data remain that can be used in such comparisons.? 








1 These objects are described on pp. 120,121. The significance to be attached to these stones is not quite 
clear, but the custom of collecting different forms in an inclosure is recorded from many pueblo ruins and 
still survives in several modern pueblos. In searching for an explanation of their significance the mind 
naturally ascribes to the Casa Grande shrines and their contents the same meaning as to the pueblo 
counterparts, but similar collections of odd-shaped stones having other meanings attached thereto are 
widespread among prehistoric peoples. 

2 The two compounds, A and B, with Clan-house 1 (pls. 11, 12, 27, 44), were modeled by Mr. H. W. 
Hendley, of the U.S. National Museum, under the writer’s direction, for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, at Seattle. These models, now in the National Museum, illustrate more graphically than 


can any descriptions the resemblances and differences between these structures. 
- “ 
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SUBTERRANEAN ROOMS 


Subterranean rooms were found near the northeast corner of Com- 
pound B, apparently filling the whole of that section. The best- 
preserved of these (pls. 29; 41, 6, ¢) lies directly under the east wall, 
which passes over it at an angle. It seemed important to protect 
this room by erecting a roof over it, as shown in plates 29; 41, c. 
The position of the wall, of the floor beneath, and of the fireplace 
several feet below it and the level of the plain, indicates that these 
subterranean structures were made before the wall of the compound 
was constructed (pl. 41, ¢). 

The presence of subterranean rooms under the walls of Compound 
B proves that the people of this region lived in pit-dwellings on that 
site before they constructed the wall. This fact points to a belief 
that the pit-dwelling is the oldest form, and if so search for the kin 
of the original inhabitants of the Gila-Salt Valleys may be made 
among those dwelling in similar habitations. Taken in connection 
with the existence of cremation, this clue serves to direct attention 
to California tribes, thus adding weight to a legend that the pre- 
historic peopling of southern Arizona was by migration by way of the 


mouth of the Gila. 
Compounpb C 


Compound OC, situated due west of B, is, on account of its moder- 
ate height, the least conspicuous of all the compounds. As there are 
no mounds within the inclosure it seems never to have had extensive 
buildings, but to have been merely a rectangular area surrounded by 
a wall, in which was clustered a large number of fragile-walled rooms 
that once served for dwellings but are now destroyed. (Fig.14.) The 
outside dimensions of the compound are not far from 300 feet long 
by 40 feet wide, and the surrounding wall in places was 4 feet in 
thickness and probably breast high. There appears to have been 
a gateway about midway in the west side, and at the northwest 
corner was once an opening of considerable size. The shape of the 
compound is not perfectly rectangular, the whole northern portion 
having been much more eroded by the elements than the southern 
end. In the southern section still remain fragments of walls, some 
of which were a part of buildings of considerable size, possibly of 
communal nature. Most of the walls of buildings in Compound C 
were supported by upright posts, the stumps of some of which still 
remain, notwithstanding the walls themselves have fallen. In the 
southeast corner rose a small square tower, or lookout, the founda- 
tions of which are well preserved, although the portion of the walls 
above ground is entirely destroyed. 

The greater part of Compound C was covered with rows of houses, 
the floors and fragments of the walls of which, although present in 
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several places, are now very much dilapidated. All the evidence 
indicates that this compound was of much later construction than 
Compounds A and B and that it was not inhabited long enough to 
have temples or specialized rooms for ceremonial purposes. 

Not far from the west side of this compound can be traced for a 
considerable distance the remains of an irrigating ditch, which extends 
from the Gila to a 
point west of the Casa ~ —— 
Grande Group of ruins. Eas 
This ditch entered the 
Gila at a point higher “f i 
up, about 3 miles from 
the ruin. 

Nearthiscompound, 
averaging about 20 
feet distance from the 
surrounding walls, is 
a succession of low 
mounds resembling 
the refuse-heaps found 
in the vicinity of the 
other compounds. 
From the numerous — 
fragments of pottery 
that arefound onthem, 
it may be inferred that 
some of these mounds 
were perhaps places 
where pottery was 
fired; others of cir- 
cular shape show on 
their surface char- 
coal and wood ashes. 
These elevations may 
possibly have been 
used in some instances 
for the cremation of 
human bodies. Exca- 
vations in mounds of 
this kind revealed al- 
ternate layers of charcoal and ashes, with drifted sand deposited 
upon each. From the relatively large number of pottery fragments 
and stone implements in this mound it appears that the place 
was formerly inhabited by a large number of persons. The inclos- 
ing wall served as a protection for the buildings within it that have 
long since fallen. 





Fic. 14. Ground plan of Compound C. 
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ComPpounp D 


Compound D (fig. 15), which is situated about the same distance 
east of Compound B as is Compound C in the opposite direction, is 
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Fig. 15. Ground plan of Compound D. 


rectangular in shape and oriented about north and south, as are other 
Casa Grande compounds. It was of apparently the same general 
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character as the others, containing a massive building centrally 
placed, the walls of which have been greatly eroded by the elements. 

Within the surrounding. wall were also numerous rooms whose 
fragile walls have fallen, burying their floors two or three feet below 
the surface. At the periphery of one of the floors a row of holes in 
which upright posts formerly stood could readily be traced, show- 
ing that the room was rectangular in form and had a doorway on 
one side. The fireplace, a round depression in the floor just in 
front of the doorway, still contained ashes. The conditions here are 
similar to those in 
Compound B. The 
massive-walled 
buildings doubtless 
served as granaries 
or possibly were 
devoted to religious 
purposes; the frag- 
ile-walled struc- 
tures were the 
dwellings of the 
- people. The eroded 
appearance of this 
compound suggests 
great age, stamping 
it as one of the 
oldest of the Casa 
Grande Group. 

In the character 
of the masonry the 
massive-walled 
buildings of Com-— 
pound D_ closely 
resemble those else- 
where described. 
They are not as 





high as the corre- rie. 16, Hand-prints and eroded base of wall of house in Compound D. 
sponding structures 
of Compounds A and B, having been greatly weathered. The sur- 
rounding wall was low, in no place above the surface of the ground, 
and its course could not be traced by excavation. The central 
building was apparently connected by a wall with one side of the 
wall of the compound. 

On the’ plastering of one of these buildings are black impressions 
of human hands (fig. 16). The rooms were excavated to their floors, 
but no-objects of importance were found. 
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Comrounps E anp F 


Remnants of large walls identified as boundaries of several other 
compounds were traced at various places in the reservation, the most 
conspicuous being those of Compounds E and F, which could be 
followed for a considerable distance west of Compound A. These 
inclose low white mounds, sparsely covered with mesquite and other 
growth, which seem to contain the remains of massive buildings, the 
walls of which have fallen or have been worn down by rains to a level 
with the plain.t In this vicinity there are numerous other low mounds 
without walls which bear outward resemblance to refuse-piles. 

No excavations were made in these mounds, although there is evi- 
dence that some of them would repay examination. The presence 
of fragments of pottery, and broken stone objects, apparently worked 
by hand, suggests sites of many former habitations. 


' CLAN-HOUSE 1 


In addition to the compounds, or structures inclosed by a com- 
mon wall, there is a type of thick-walled buildings at Casa Grande from 
which this wall is absent or at least has not yet been discovered. The 
best example of this type is the so-called Clan-house 1 (pls. 48, 44), 
one of the most striking group of rooms excavated during the writer’s 
field work in the second year. 

Clan-house 1 is 740 feet due east of Compound A. The group of 
rooms brought to light by excavation possibly belonged to.a large 
compound the boundary walls of which had been practically buried or 
totally destroyed. When work on Clan-house 1 began, two ash- 
colored treeless mounds rising a few feet above the level of the plain 
were all that was visible, the space between the mounds being covered 
with scattered trees, bushes, and cacti. The results of the excava- 
tion appear in the accompanying plan (fig. 17), in the bird’s-eye view 
(pl. 43), and in the illustration of the model (pl. 44). 

Clan-house 1 has 11 rooms (A-J, M, fig. 18) inclosing a plaza, its 
outside measurements, exclusive of the annex (lL, K), being 113 
feet long and 49 feet wide. The longer walls extend east and 
west, instead of north and south as in the compounds. In addi- 
tion to the 11 rooms which form the main portion of the struc- 
tures excavated, there are three low-walled rooms on the east side, 
which we may call the annex; one of the main purposes of this struc- 
ture was to contain the grave (fig. 18) of the former chief, possibly the 
owner of the whole building. From various circumstances it is believed 
that the walls of this annex were built later than the remainder. 
The walls of Clan-house 1 are massive (pl. 45), averaging 4 feet in 
thickness; the altitude of ‘the highest is 10 feet. As shown in 





1 The appearance of the tops of walls of Gila ruins, before excavation, is shown in plate 42. 
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APPEARANCE OF COMPOUND-WALLS BEFORE EXCAVATION 


The courses of the walls may be traced by the white' paths’’ on the surface, which are practically 
devoid of vegetation. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CLAN-HOUSE 1, FROM THE NORTHEAST 
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broken sections, these walls were supported in part by upright logs 
(pls. 44, 45), but were constructed of huge cubes of rammed natural 
cement, in the same way as the walls of Casa Grande. The arrange- 
ment of the 11 rooms composing Clan-house 1 is as follows: On both 
the north and south sides there is a row of rooms the breadth of which 
is about uniform, while the length varies; the room at the east end of 
each series is the largest. There are five rooms (F—J) in the series on 
the north and four (A—D) in the series on the south. To the west of 
the plaza, between these rooms and connecting them on this end, are 
two rooms (EK, M), which have the highest walls and were apparently 
the most important rooms in Clan-house 1. These rooms occupy 





Fig. 17. Ground plan of Clan-house 1. 


about half of the space between the north and south series of rooms, 
the remaining area consisting of a plaza, or open space, having an 
entrance from the room on the west side. The several rooms in the 
series on the north side (F—J) do not communicate, nor have they 
external passageways except in two instances (G, J); also, room D 
in the southwest corner communicates with a large room (M) at the 
west end of the plaza. In the middle of the centrally placed (M) of 
the 11 rooms above mentioned was found a seat (figs. 19, 20) facing 
the south, made of a great block of natural cement. 

It is suggested that Clan-house 1 was a structure similar to Casa 
Grande proper and pertained to the worship of the six primary 
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points—north, west, south, east, above, and below. It is an inter- 
esting fact that the number of rooms in Clan-house 1, excepting the 
annex, is exactly the same as in Casa Grande. In the former, how- 
ever, the 11 rooms are one story in height, whereas in Casa Grande 
there were five rooms in each of two lower stories and one room in 
a third. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the several rooms in Clan- 
house 1 are the two massive-walled inclosures (K, L) on the north 
side, which have 
been designated 
“the annex” (pl. 
46). One of these 
(K) seems to have 
been merely an open 
space surrounded by 
thick walls formerly 
higher than at pres- 
ent. In this inclo- 
sure were found the 
remains of a walled- 
up cyst of natural 
cement, one side of 
which was built con- 
tinuous with the 
south wall; the other 


ible from the room, 
were decorated with 
figures of birds and 
other animals, 
painted red. 

In the interior of 
this cyst, or rude 
sarcophagus (fig. 
18), was found a 
human skeleton extended at full length with the head directed to the 
east; near the head was a receptacle for mortuary offerings. From the 
nature of the objects associated with this skeleton and the special 
receptacle apparently made for them, it is supposed that the remains 
were those of an old priest, possibly of a chief, who once occupied 
these rooms. The mortuary objects are figured and described later 
(see pp. 124, 127, 130) and their special significance, so far as can now 
be determined, is discussed. They appear to be priestly paraphernalia, 
similar to those now used in ceremonies by priests of the Pueblo 





Fig. 18. Sarcophagusin room K of annex to Clan-house 1. 


sides of this cyst, vis- 
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Indians. All the facts gathered show that this burial chamber was 
built after the main building was constructed, but its age, as compared 
with that of the other compounds, is unknown. In the sand outside 
the walls were found one or two clay vessels containing burnt human 
bones, covered with clay disks, which are supposed to be the partially 
cremated remains of inhabitants of this building. The two methods 





Fig. 19. Seat in room M, Clan-house 1, looking northeast. 


of disposal of the dead—inhumation and cremation—were practised 
in all the compounds of Casa Grande.t 

It is sometimes stated that the priests of the Gila compounds were 
always buried in houses while the less-favored classes were cremated, 
their calcined bones being deposited in cinerary urns or vases that later 
were buried on the borders of the mounds where they had been com- 
mitted to the flames. While not able to prove or disprove this theory, 





1 At the present day the Pima bury their dead, and the graves of the shamans are different from those of 
other people. The custom of burning the dead does not now exist among these people. 
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it is believed that the grave of the chief of Clan-house 1 has an impor- 
tant bearing on this question. Here, as stated, a man was found 
buried with care in a rude sarcophagus evidently constructed for the 
purpose. This is the only example known to the writer of an intra- 
mural grave of this character, although other burials within house 
inclosures have been found, namely, in the floors of one of the rooms 





Fig. 20. Seat in room M, Clan-house 1, looking southwest. 


of the block in the southwest corner of Compound A. A human 
skeleton was also excavated from the plaza west of the northeast 
building of the same compound, at the point marked “‘skeleton” in 
the ground plan (pl. 6) of that compound.’ 





1 The writer is inclined to regard this burial as having been made long after the abandonment of the 
compound, and the same may be true of the “‘ Eagle burial’’ also, near the northwest angle of Font’s room. 
Near the latter, however, were found fragments of decayed posts, as if part of the corral in which the eagle 
had been confined. The ends of these posts were inserted in holes below the general level of the plaza. 
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REFUSE-HEAPS 


The large structures, especially compounds A, B, and C, are sur- 
rounded by refuse-heaps, the surfaces of which are strewn in some cases 
sparingly, in others plentifully, with fragments of pottery and with 
ashes and other evidences of human occupancy. No remains of 
house walls were found in these mounds and their structure shows 
that they may be regarded as dumping places for the habitations in 
the vicinity. Some of these heaps were thrown up from neighboring 
depressions, or reservoirs, and their stratification indicates that layers 
of earth were deposited on them at different times. A vertical 
section exhibits beds of ashes and other refuse alternating with sand 
and soil, showing how the mounds increased in size.! 

Distinct from these are the small mounds or elevations, rising a 
foot or two above the plain, that likewise mark man’s presence. 
These mounds indicate the former existence of dwellings in the open, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that outside the compounds, espe- 
cially along the irrigation ditches, there were isolated dwellings some- 
what resembling the modern Pima houses. While these may have 
been shelters used by farmers only while planting or watching their 
crops, they show that the country around the compounds had its 
quota of inhabitants. Within and near the compounds these houses 
may have been very numerous, so closely arranged as to give the 
appearance of a village, in the middle of which rose the great com- 
munal structure that served as a place of refuge in great emergencies 
or for ceremonies when desired. 

A mound situated a short distance east of Compound B was exca- 
vated to the depth of 9 feet. Trenches were dug across it at right 
angles, bisecting the mound east and west, north and south. This 
mound was found to contain fragments of pottery, sticks, charcoal, 
and other refuse; also the remains of several skeletons, extended at 
length, the skulls of one or two being in fairly good condition. It 
thus appears that the inhabitants of Casa Grande buried some of 
their dead in mounds and others in the floors of houses and plazas. 
As will presently appear, they also cremated the dead here as else- 
where in the Gila and Salt River Valleys. 


RESERVOIRS 


It has been already mentioned that, scattered over the area occu- 
pied by the Casa Grande Group of ruins, there are several depressions 
into which drains from the compounds have been run. The largest 
and deepest of these is found northeast of Compound B. These 
depressions, which have no masonry walls, appear to be the places 

1 One of the largest of these refuse-heaps lies between Compound A and Clan-house 1, nearer the former. 


This mound, which extends about parallel with the east wall of Compound A, contains many fragments of 
pottery. . 
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from which was obtained the caliche of which the buildings are 
made. One or two of the depressions are so situated with respect 
to the largest buildings that the adobe of which the houses were built 
may have been carried at times a considerable distance. 

Similar areas inclosed by artificial circular ridges of earth are found 
in severah of the clusters of mounds in the Gila and Salt River 
Valleys, among which may be mentioned the one in the group near 
Adamsville and the reservoir at Casa Blanca. The Escalante Group, 
situated near the Phoenix-Florence Railroad, also contains a similar 
reservoir. In the country south of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
inhabited by a group of Indians of Piman stock called the Qua- 
hatika ({wahadt), similarly shaped depressions are recorded, some 
of which are still used as reservoirs at certain seasons. This is like- 
wise true of so-called Indian tanks (Pima, vashki), to the east of Casa 
Grande, near the Santa Catalina Mountains, and elsewhere (pl. 38). 

Certain areas marked by no mounds or depressions may have 
served as race courses or dance places, the existence of which is men- 
tioned in legendary accounts of Casa Grande. 

On the southwest side of the large reservoir is a depression from 
which were obtained the sand and earth out of which walls were 
made, and a similar depression on the east side may have been due 
to a similar cause. There are depressions in the surface near Clan- 
house 1 and Compound D, and those near the western clan-houses! 
served the same purpose. 

From remains of ancient irrigating ditches in the neighborhood of 
the several compounds it is evident that water from the Gila River 
was conducted over the plain west of Casa Grande. Here and 
there, especially near the large mounds, occur numerous depressions 
in the earth’s surface, some of which are possibly reservoirs, or places 
where the water was stored for irrigation, drinking, and other purposes. 
Most of these depressions are surrounded by a ridge of earth, by which 
their capacity was increased and the chance of overflow diminished. 
Their prevailing shape is oval. The indications are that they have 
been filled to a considerable extent with drifting sand since Casa 
Grande was deserted.2 The largest is situated about midway of a 
line extending from the northwest corner of Compound A to the south- 
east corner of Compound C. It was supposed that this reservoir was 
lined with a cement wall, but a section exposed through the rim on the 
south side, which was solid sand throughout, revealed no such condi- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the floor of this reservoir is now 
thickly overgrown with trees and bushes, although without water. 

1 There are mounds west of Compound A, which are here referred to as ‘‘ western clan-houses,’’ but these 
were not excavated, although traces of caliche walls were found in them. Potsherds were abundant. 
2Many of the casas grandes in the Gila-Salt region have similar reservoirs, or circular depressions with 


raised rims. Cushing’s excavation of one of these depressions convinced him that it was not a reservoir 
but a ceremonial chamber. 
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At one end of this reservoir may still be seen a trail along which 
the women toiled with water jars from their dwellings near by. 
The shapes of the water jars and certain head-rests that have been 
found indicate that the vessels were carried on the head, as at Zuni, 
rather than on the back as at the Hopi pueblos. There is strong 
evidence that the people of Casa Grande were well supplied with 
water by means of reservoirs and irrigation ditches. This need was 
not so pressing as in northern Arizona. It does not appear from 
symbolism on the pottery or from other evidences, which it must 
be confessed are scanty, that rain ceremonies occupied the prom- 
inent place in the worship of the inhabitants that they do among 
the present Pueblos. The people depended for water less on rain 
than on the Gila; the river was typified by the plumed serpent, which 
was worshipped. 

There are indications of small mounds in the neighborhood of these 
reservoirs, a fact from which it would seem that every reservoir had 
a cluster of habitations around it and that houses were built along 
the courses of the irrigation ditches. Nothing now remains to mark 
these houses except the mounds upon which are found fragments of 
pottery and broken stone implements, including now and then a 
well-worn metate. Excavation of one of these mounds revealed a 
hardened floor surrounded by holes in which are found decayed 
stumps of the posts that formerly supported the walls. The resem- 
blance of these houses to those now built by the Pima and Papago 
Indians is striking. They resemble also the remains of rooms of the 
ancient people in the various compounds of Casa Grande. 


IRRIGATION DITCHES 


The evidences of prehistoric irrigation in the neighborhood of 
Casa Grande are many, but it is difficult to trace any ditch very far. 
The main canal which supplied the fields with water extended along 
the left bank of the river, from a point 3 miles higher up; this was 
probably provided with lateral ditches along its entire length. It 
approached Casa Grande about midway between Compound B and 
the river, on the north side of the compound, and, extending west- 
ward, turned to the south, sending off smaller branches toward the 
east and west. Although the main ditch can not be traced through- 
out its entire course, traces of it appear at intervals; in some places 
it is clearly marked by walls of earth containing small stones simi- 
lar to those found in stretches of its bed nearer the river. In places 
the canal is 20 feet wide, adequate for carrying a great amount of 
water. . 

The construction of the Casa Grande ditch was not difficult, as the 
earth is not hard to dig and no considerable elevation was encoun- 
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tered throughout its entire course. The canal divided probably 
shortly after it left the river, sending a branch that runs east of 
Clan-house 1 to supply the fields on the east side of the compounds. 
From the point of bifurcation the remains of a smaller canal can be 
traced for some distance. 

As above stated there is evidence that buildings once stood on the 
banks of these ditches, where their former presence is now indicated 
by low mounds on which are scattered fragments of pottery and a few 
broken stone implements (metates, or grinders). Irrigation ditches 
are more apparent elsewhere in the Gila and Salt River Valleys than 
at Casa Grande. The settlement near Poston Butte was supplied 
with water by one of the best-preserved of these ancient ditches in 
the Gila-Salt Valley. This follows the right bank of the Gila from a 
point several miles higher up the river and extends to the neighbor- 
hood of the Escalante ruin, where it is lost in laterals or minor 
branches. Near Poston Butte, the southern side of which it skirts, 
the banks of this prehistoric ditch are head high and can be traced 
for many hundred feet without difficulty. The writer has been in- 
formed by an old Mexican who lives in Florence that when a boy he 
saw stumps of old logs in this ditch at the point where the banks are 
highest; he believes these were remains of a prehistoric head-gate. 

In the following quotation H. C. Hodge refers to a prehistoric irri- 
gation ditch on the north side of the Gila near Poston Butte:* 

About 2 miles west of Florence, on the north side of the river, between the homes of 
Mr. Stiles and Mr. Long, is a stretch of hard, stony land, through which another of 
the large irrigating canals was cut, and where, for several hundred yards, one can ride . 
on horseback in the canal, which is yet so deep one can not look over its banks on 
either side, when sitting on his horse. 

Some of the best irrigating ditches in the Gila-Salt Valley were 
found near Phoenix and Mesa when the country was first en- 
tered by Americans. That near Mesa was utilized by the Mormon 
farmers who settled this region; others have been filled or destroyed 
by modern agriculture. The lines of many of the new ditches fol- 
low substantially the lines of the prehistoric canals, showing the 
skill of the primitive farmers. The irrigation ditches in the neigh- 
borhood of Phoenix have been traced and mapped by Mr. H. R. 
Patrick,? under whose guidance the writer has visited certain remains 
’ still visible near that city. These can now be traced only at inter- 
vals, and in many instances nothing remains but ridges of earth or 
rows of stones. 

It hppears from Mr. F. H. Cushing’s studies of the irrigation ditches? 
near the ruins of Los Muertos in the Salt River Valley that some 

1 Arizona As It Is; or, The Coming Country, p. 182, Boston, 1877. 


2 The Ancient Canal Systems and Pueblos of the Salt River Valley, Arizona, Phoenix, Ariz., 1903. 
3See F. W. Hodge, in American Anthropologist, v1, 323, Washington, 1893. 
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parts of these were well-preserved. The existence of a narrower 
channel in the bed of a large ditch, through which the water could run 
when the supply was small, was seen elsewhere by the present writer. 
The main ditches were large enough for irrigation when full of water 
and doubtless were used for that purpose. Not far from Blackwater 
is a hill, surrounded by a prehistoric ditch above the level of the plain, 
around which the ditch was dug to avoid a too rapid descent. 

The testimony of the old men consulted supports the theory that 
the ancient irrigation ditches were dug. by means of wooden shovels 
similar to those mentioned and figured later in this report, the earth 
probably being carried to a distance by the women and children. 
The present Pima say that they now organize to construct irrigation 
ditches in a way somewhat similar to that of the ancients. As all 
clans enjoy the advantage of the water thus obtained, every clan has 
its representatives in constructing the canals, and failure to work 
involves loss of water right, although a clan may be represented by 
members of other clans. The amount of labor necessary in the con- 
struction of new ditches is settled in council, in which all clans inter- 
ested take part. — 

The construction by the ancients of the great irrigation ditches led 
to greater cooperation of labor in the Gila-Salt Valley than anywhere 
else in the prehistoric Southwest. This union of many men under 
a chief, with equal representation in council, led to an advanced social 
organization and culture, a degree of culture which would not have 
been realized so soon under less favorable conditions. This coop- 
eration and resultant organization made possible also the building of 
the great compounds and the massive structures they inclosed. 

Excavation of one of the banks of an irrigation ditch near Casa 
Grande shows successive layers of soil and small stones, indicating 
repeated clearing out of the canal. The layers of stone may have 
been necessary to prevent the earth washing into the channels. 
These were also continually filing up with mud and detritus from 
the river, the amount of which was considerable when the Gila was 
swollen. The head-gates were probably made of posts and brush, 
not unlike the gates constructed at the present day by the Pima and 
the Maricopa. 

Closely connected with the irrigation ditches are the reservoirs 
(vashki), of which there are one or more near every large group of 
compounds in the Gila-Salt Basin. These reservoirs are shallow 
depressions in which rain water collects, but were not always con- 
nected with the irrigation ditches. Drinking water was probably 
obtained from these and other receptacles. 
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Scattered at intervals over the reservation, not far from the com- 
pounds, but never within them, one finds here and there circles of 
blackened soil, the surfaces of most of which are on a level with, or 
slightly depressed below, the surrounding plain. No considerable 
quantity of vegetation of any kind flourishes within these circles, 
and examination of the soil reveals the existence of charcoal and 
other evidences of fire. One of the circular areas was dug inte. 
and as excavation progressed the effects of fire became more appar~. 
ent, until at a depth of about 5 feet there was found a number of: 
stones affected by fire in a marked degree. Below these stones was a 
layer of cinders and charcoal resting on a surface made of clay well 
tramped down. The evidence of the action of fire on this floor is 
unmistakable. The clay walls of these pits also show the effect 
of intense heat. It is evident from excavations that these pits 
are similar to those still constructed by the Quahatika (Kwahadt) 
for roasting the tender leaves of the agave. The method of using 
these pits is as follows: Great fires are first kindled in them, after 
which. heated stones are thrown in; on these stones are laid 
agave leaves, sometimes to a depth of 2 or 3 feet. Fire is kindled 
over this accumulation and by action of the heat below and above, 
the leaves are roasted without being burnt. The number of these 
large pits found indicates that mescal was a favorite food with the 
people of Casa Grande, each compound seemingly having had its 
own mescal ovens. 

One of these pits was thoroughly dug out and the burnt stones 
were removed; they were then carefully replaced in their former 
position. The broken wall of the depression was made of clay burnt 
in place. This was carefully repaired, showing the type form of 
these structures. One of the best examples of a mescal pit is 
situated close to the road to Casa Grande station, not far from the 
southwest corner of Compound A, and can readily be seen from a 
wagon by one approaching the ruin from the south. Most of the 
mescal pits were found south and east of the compounds. It 
can hardly be possible that the pits were placed so that the smoke 
would give the least trouble to the inhabitants of the houses, as 
that consideration is rarely taken into account by Indians. Prob- 
ably it was more convenient to place them on the sides where they 
were found in greater numbers.’ 





1 Similar ancient mescal pits are found at the ruins near Tempe, Mesa, Phoenix, and elsewhere in the 
Salt and Gila Valleys. 

2 It is instructive to note en passant that the greater erosion in the walls of the large blocks of buildings 
of Compound A is on the east side. This side of Font’s room was so worn down that the east wall was 
level with the ground. All the east walls of the southwest building were much eroded and the corre- 
sponding wall of the historic Casa Grande ruin is more eroded than is the northwest or the south wall. This 
unequal wearing of the walls is ascribed to the rain beating on the east side. Possibly the buildingswere -~ 
terraced toward the east for priests engaged in sun worship. 
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Considering the large population that must have lived at Casa 
Grande, it is strange that in all the writer’s excavations so few 
human skeletons were found. There is evidence of two kinds of 
burial, nhumation in houses and mounds, and cremation, an in- 
stance of which was discovered not far from the north wall of 
Compound B.' 

Whether or not this difference in the manner of disposal of the 
dead was due to the rank of the deceased is not clearly evident, but 
the nature of the objects buried with a skeleton in Clan-house 1 
would seem to indicate the grave of a priest. Skeletons unaccom- 
panied by mortuary objects were found in the plazas of Compound A 
and in rooms of the southwest angle, but whether these are ancient 
or modern is not positively known. 

The absence, so far as known, of evidences of cremation from the 
cemeteries of the Little Colorado region, including those of Zufii, and 
of Sikyatki, Awatobi, and other Hopi ruins, has been used as an argu- 
ment against associating the former inhabitants of these pueblos with 
the Hohokam of the Gila-Salt Basin. Moreover, the Pima do not 
burn their dead, nor have they done so in historic times. It may 
be said in reply to this objection that the Hohokam inhumated 
as well as cremated, thus furnishing a double precedent for their 
descendants. Moreover, there is good evidence that cremation was 
practiced in the eastern and northern Pueblo region, at Mesa 
Verde for instance. According to Castafieda, the Cibolans? burned 
their dead. 

The human bodies buried in the earth at Casa Grande were laid at 
full length, no remains of an inhumated body in a flexed position hay- 
ing been found. It is usual to find in pueblos and cliff-dwellings ° 
skeletons buried in both ways. The manner of interment may have 
had in some cases an esoteric meaning, but in most instances it had 
-no special significance. 

Several theories have been suggested to account for burial in the 
contracted position. It has been asserted by some authorities that 
the corpse was so disposed to represent the embryonic position. 
According to a second theory the body was deposited in the squat- 
ting position as suggestive of a state of rest. 





1]t would appear that a people who burned their dead did not believe in a resurrection of the body, 
and the same may be true of those who buried their dead. The placing of offerings in the grave indi- 
cates faith in the continuation of life, but does not prove, of course, belief in immortality. The practice 
of burning the dead, which was widespread in the Southwest in prehistoric times, was abandoned when 
the teachings of the missionaries were followed. 

2 Cibola is identified by the best authorities as ancient Zufii, but no evidence of cremation has yet 
been found in Zuni ruins. 

3 A cliff-dwelling is practically a pueblo built in a cave, and what is true of one probably holds true for 
the other, with slight modification. 
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It has been pointed out also that a body in the contracted 
position can be more readily carried on the back, than when it is 
extended. In house burials, in which the bodies were carried only a 
short distance, they were commonly laid on the side in the extended 
position, perhaps in the same position as at death. 

As a rule, the few bodies uncovered from mounds by the writer were 
extended at full length, but one or two had the knees brought to the 
chest (contracted position), as is common among many Indian tribes. 
Mortuary offerings were found with most of the skeletons. 

It is believed that cremation is the oldest and most general manner 
of disposal of the dead and that it was formerly widespread in the 
Pueblo area. Even when cremation and inhumation coexist, it is 
possible that one of these practices may have been introduced much 
later than the other. They may also suggest the existence of a former 
dual sociologic composition. 

The interments found near Compound B were in several instances 
about 9 feet below the surface. Other human skeletons, however, 
were found just below the surface. 

In the cases in which human remains were cremated the calcined 
bones and ashes were placed in ollas or vases? over which were luted 
circular clay or stone disks. 


MINOR ANTIQUITIES 


The two seasons excavations at Casa Grande revealed instructive 
objects, some of which shed light on the former culture of the people 
of this valley; but considering the amount of earth removed in that 
time, comparatively few objects were found. This may be due to 
the fact that no cemeteries were discovered and hence the number of 
mortuary objects was small. 

The collections consist of objects of stone, clay, shell, bone, and 
wood, and fabrics of various kinds, including cloth, string, and net- 
ting. The stone and clay objects, being the least perishable, are 
naturally the most numerous. 

Similar specimens found in many of the ruins in the Gila and Salt 
River Valleys exist in a number of museums and private collections, 





1 The Hopi now bury in the contracted position, and it is customary for the oldest male relative to 
carry the body down the mesa side on his back and deposit it in the sand at the base of the foothills. 
House burials among modern Hopi have long since ceased, but when Sikyatki and Awatobi were in 
their prime they were not uncommon. 

Among the modern Pima the graves of medicine-men are apart from cemeteries, and five a somewhat 
different character, as described by Doctor Russell. It is instructive to note that the body of a medicine- 
man is said to be placed in a sitting posture, while the Pima generally now bury the body extended. 
Such shaman burials are not common and by this time may have been wholly abandoned, since through 
the zeal of missionaries and other teachers the Pima are practically no longer pagans. Still, the survival 
into the present generation of two forms of inhumation is noteworthy. 

2 Similar vases with calcined human bones have been found along the San Pedro and throughout the 
Pueblo Viejo Valley, especially in association with the ruin at San José. 
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but few of these came from Casa Grande. These collections embrace 
many types not found at Casa Grande and many beautiful specimens 
illustrating the same types as those referred to in this report. It is 
only necessary to refer to the magnificent material in the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, collected at Los Muertos and elsewhere in the 
Salt River Valley, by the Hemenway Southwestern Expedition under 
Mr. F. H. Cushing, and to the private collections made at Phoenix, 
Arizona, by the late Doctor Miller. 

Mr. Benham formerly had installed in his shop at Phoenix a fine 
collection of Gila Valley antiquities, containing specimens owned by 
several persons. 

Some of the objects above mentioned have been described by other 
archeologists,! but it may be said that there is no comprehensive 
account of the antiquities of the Gila-Salt area. Although the 
present article will not supply this deficiency, it is the intention to 
include in it all objects found by Government officers at Casa Grande 
and now deposited in the National Museum at Washington. 

A list of these specimens with brief notices and measurements of 
most of them is appended to this report. As will be seen by consult- 
ing this list, more than 1,300 objects have been obtained and cat- 
alogued. It is unnecessary to do more than to refer to the more 
striking of these, but there are added notices of one or two objects 
from neighboring ruins, and of a few collected at Casa Grande before - 
the writer’s excavations began. 


MINDELEFF COLLECTION 


The specimens deposited in the National Museum as the result 
of the repair work in 1891, referred to in Mindeleff’s report,’ are as 
follows: 























3 Bureau Num- 
(aie, Al seas Article ber of Remarks 
murnber ology speci- 
number mens 
155088 595 | Fragments of large earthenware vessel.| Lot. | Plain red on both sides. 
155089 he H ROPOO OWL see ian 2 aS oh tet Ses ie 1 | Red outside; black, polished inside; 
stored. 
155090 DORPINAUATEO WOSO,.co cecik’: sacs Jeeeki.c. odes 1 | Decorated outside; restored. 
155091 OIG Ottery: ragments 4.25 scdeuo s-sch o ems 14 | Decorated. 
155092 509) Pottery vase.(toy).. 2... <<. ace en om 1 | Small, dark brown. 
155093 Oo Pottery DOW! ClOy). 22... sec conc coon 1 | Small, black, 
155094 601 | Pottery disk or spindle............... 4 


1 Mr. Warren K. Moorehead has figured and mentioned in his “Stone Age’”’ and other writings many 
instructive archeologic objects found by him near Phoenix, Mesa, and Tempe, 
2 The Repair of Casa Grande Ruin, Arizona, in 1891( Fifteenth Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1897). This 


report, as its title indicates, deals with the details of the repair of the ruin, and likewise of excavations that 
were found necessary; it contains also a short description of the ruin asit was in 1891. Several good 
views, reprinted from a former report, are introduced. In the course of the excavations made in 
preparation for the repair of the ruin at that time, a portion of the east wall near the south corner fell, 
and the connection of the six ceremonial rooms with the main building was destroyed. 
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National Brea , a 7 
nology Article speck Remarks 
number !number mens 
155095 602 | Pottery toy (mountain goat).......... 1 | Dark brown. 
G03:| {Ad ober ast). 2 kee Chir sence 2| Lumps; 1 showing impression of 
| cloth, the other of a human foot. 

O0Ss| Siniall'sholls: 2: se2 sates eo ee Lot. | 
605: "Small shellss.- --scssss.< tee oe ee eee Lot. | 
606") ‘Small shells (Conus): ...2<.<..2-.22.22 Lot. 
607 | Small shells (cut and perforated)...... Lot. | For use as pendants. 
608 | Small shells, beads, and pendants..... Lot. | 1 string and 2 fragments, 
O09 Bone'a wis s-< cs. -wc et cea eee ee eee 3 
610} Bone fragments: 0. ce ec¢ see eee 6 | Partly charred. 
611 | Chalk, obsidianchips, and brownadobe] Lot. 
612 | Charred wood, 2 nuts, and acorncob.. 4 
613 | Charred textiles, cloth...........-...- 2 ’ 
614 | Wooden-joist fragments. ........-....- 3 | 3, 6, and 9 inches long; 4 inches diam- 








eter. 

GLOW WRGGG 5.5. Sie ie ace eat eer 1 | 12 inches long. 

OLG: (SCONE. AKES.. ces ee eee ee eee 7 | And 3 broken, grooved. 

617 | Pounding-stone and fragment......... 2 | Of sandstone, with ring-shape handle. 

618 | Stone pestlesi...2: Jes Seen aes ee 2 | One 123 inches long, 1? inches diam- 
eter; one 93 inches long, 12 inches 
diameter; also a fragment. 

619") ‘Stone mullersi2c4 = secs ees ieee ee eee 4 

620 | Stone hammers 2c. pore. eee. 6 | 1 pitted. 

621) Stone mnilens: flat: 22.8 a0-8 a. aoe ae 6 | 5 broken. 

622 | Stone mortar, flat. 7.esc.ce se eee oe 1 | 63 by 12 inches; 2 inches thick. 

623") Stone mortars: .2 2820s eee 1 | 13 by 22 inches; 6 inches thick. 

624.) Stone, polished’... 2 shed). eke ee 1 | 22 inches long; 64 inches diameter 
restored. 

625 | Stone hoes or chopping knives........ 2 

626 | Limestone ornament.................. 1 | Carved, fragmentary. 

627 | Smallistonevessel. |... 5.22.5 -be-ces2e- 1 | Serpent carved on the outside. 

628 | Stone arrowheads. .c222. 2-2... ees eee 21 of obsidian, very small, and 1 of 
flint; also a broken specimen. 








PINCKLEY COLLECTION 


Mr. Frank Pinckley, the present custodian of Casa Grande, has 
made a valuable collection, now installed at the ruin, which can be 
inspected by visitors." 

It is to be hoped that a museum for Casa Grande antiquities may 
be erected later near the ruin and that in it may be placed not only 
all specimens gathered from the reservation and its neighborhood, 
but also such books, maps, and other materials as pertain to the 
ruin, in order to increase the educational value of this example of the 
Galt of the former people of the Gila Valley. 





1 The writer has seen in private hands one or two specimens which their owners claim were found at Casa 
Grande. In view of the fact that there is doubt as to the provenance of some of these objects, and as 
they are in no way exceptional, it is thought best not to include a description of them in this report. 
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FEWKES COLLECTION 
STONE IDOLS 

Several small stone idols (pls. 47, 48) 1 were found during the exca- 
vation and repair of Casa Grande, among which are represented a 
human being, a lizard, anda bird. These objects are as a rule rudely 
made and exhibit no traces of pigment. As most of them were found 
in a shrine, we may suppose they were used ceremonially. The 
sculpturing of these objects does not indicate a high degree of art. 
The best image is made of diorite, evidently taken from an arroyo 
or ariver bed. It is instructive to note that the shrine in which 
the images were found was situated within a compound and was not 
extra-mural. . 

Human figure —This idol (pl. 47) evidently represents a female. 
The carving is very rude; the arms and legs are closely approximated 
to the body, the former in low relief, the latter indicated by slight 
ridges. The posture of the lower part of the body would seem to 
indicate that it was the intention to represent the figure in a sitting 
position. There is no mouth; a low ridge indicates the position of 
the nose, at right angles to one end of which are scratches show- 
ing the position of the eyes. There are no eyebrows. The surface of 
the idol is smooth, and it evidently was made from a river stone, 
which was but slightly worked. 

Reptile.—It is impossible to identify the genus of reptile or batra- 
chian intended to be represented in plate 47, which is suggestive of 
some tailed species, possibly a turtle or a lizard. The amount of 
working in the case of this specimen is somewhat greater than in 
that of the human figure. The rear and fore legs are drawn to the 
sides of the somewhat inflated body, suggesting the attitude of a 
frog. The head is slightly fractured. . The top of the body is occu- 
pied by an elliptical depression,? in which are traces of red pigment. 

Bird.—One of the most interesting stone idols in the Casa Grande 
collection, found in a shrine of Compound B with the human and rep- 
tilian images, is that representing a bird, shown in the accompanying 
illustration (pl. 48). The identification of this bird is not possible, 
but the occurrence of a bird-form image in a Casa Grande shrine is 
unusual. No similar stone idol* is known from the Gila-Salt Basin, 
and the few bird fetishes from the Little Colorado differ in form 
considerably from the Casa Grande specimen. 

Mountain sheep.—The idol identified as a mountain sheep (fig. 21) 
on account of the large curved horns is of lava roughly fashioned. 
The body is quite long, the tail short; the legs appear as stumpy 





1The numbers beneath the illustrations on the plates, beginning with plate 47, correspond to the 
U. S. National Museum numbers in the table on pp. 161-179. 

2 An idol found in a ruin on the San Pedro by Mr. Childs, of Mammoth, has a similar depression in the 
back. This idolresembles a mountain sheep, the horns being wellrepresented. There isa similar stone 
idol in the museum of the University of Arizona, at Tucson. 

3 Several bird fetishes made of shell are known to the writer, but these bear no resemblance to the stone 
image above mentioned. 
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appendages. In other collections from the Gila-Salt region are sev- 
eral idols in the form of mountain sheep, a fact which leads to the 
belief that this animal figured conspicuously in the myths and rituals 
of the inhabitants of Casa Grande. 

Serpent.—One of the most remarkable stone idols from Casa Grande 
is a spiral specimen (pl. 48) representing two snakes twisted together. 
The heads of the reptiles are obscurely shown;! cross lines on the 
body indicate the markings or the scales. It has been supposed that 
this object is a fetish. The form, which is rare in Arizona, suggests 
serpent images from Mexico. 

Among many carved shell objects seen in collections from the Gila 
Valley are several representing serpents, suggesting that the serpent 
assumed an important place among Casa Grande fetishes. 

Unknown animal.—This object (pl. 48), while bearing little resem- 
blance to an animal, was evidently fashioned with care for a purpose, 
and suggests certain animal fetishes found among the Pueblo Indians. 
The image is of lava, has a rough surface, and is unique in the col- 
lection. ? 





Fic. 21. Stone image of mountain sheep. 


STONE IMPLEMENTS 


A fairly large number of stone implements was found at Casa 
Grande, the section near Clan-house 1 being especially rich in such 
objects. The specimens. (pls. 49-71) consist of axes, hammers, 
mauls, perforated stones, paint grinders, mortars, corn grinders, 
sinkers, disks, beads, ceremonial stones, polishers, crystals, and 
other cult objects. Considering the extent of the excavations at 
Casa Grande, a greater number of stone objects was expected. The 
implements range in hardness of material from diorite to friable 
sandstone. While most of the implements are smoothly polished, 
several are rough and unfinished, showing marks of chipping com- 
bined with polishing. Several stone implements were picked up on 

1 Among the interesting specimens from Casa Grande recorded in Mindeleff’s list is a ‘‘small stone vessel 
with a serpent carved on the outside.’’ The writer has referred this specimen to “ Magic Tablets,’’ a similar 
specimen having been recorded from the Tonto Basin. 


2 As arule there are more of these figurines in Gila Valley ruins than in other places in Arizona where the 
writer has worked. 
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the surface, but the majority were found promiscuously during the 
excavations, or came from graves, evidently having been deposited as 
offerings with the dead. Several were found on the floors of rooms 
in the compound. 

The ancient inhabitants of Casa Grande were adept in the manufac- 
ture of cutting implements, which are made of very hard stone. The 
favorite stone for mortars and meal grinders was a volcanic rock of 
close texture which is very abundant in the hills not far from the ruins. 
As a rule the stones from which implements were made came from 
the river bed.* 

Axes.—Most of the axes (pls. 49-55; also figs. 22-27) are grooved 
on two faces and one edge, the groove not extending over the 
remaining edge, a form typical of Gila Valley axes. In one or two 


il 


\ i" 


il 


uid 


i 





Fig. 22. Stone ax. Fig. 23. Stone ax. 


examples (pl. 55 and fig. 23) the groove completely surrounds the ax, 
and there are specimens without a groove, its place being taken by 
a nick in one edge. One end of these axes is sharp, the other blunt. 
There are also several double-edged examples; these are finely made, 
their edges being curved and showing little evidence of use. Each 
of two specimens has a groove on one side as if for the insertion of 
a wedge to strengthen the hafting. 

The beautiful double-bladed axes shown in plate 51 are grooved 
on the faces and one edge. Specimen a is not grooved on the sides 
but has a notch on one edge. This ax is one of the most beautiful 
in the collection. Specimen 6 has a deep groove with a ridge on each 

1 The modern Pima make use of the ancient stone implements, finding it easier to procure these from ruins 


than to manufacture them. Their stone metates and manos, or grinding stones, are coarser than the 
ancient specimens, a fact sometimes cited to prove that the Pima are not descended from the Hohokam, 
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side and resembles specimens from northern Arizona. Another 
partially grooved ax is shown in figure 24. The specimen figured as 
c of plate 51 shows the effects of fire, being much splintered. This 
was once a fine implement, sharpened at each end, with a shallow 
groove on two sides and the rim. Specimen d is likewise a double- 
bladed ax but is not so finely polished as that last mentioned. The 
specimen shown in figure 25 was found in the grave of the chief of 
Clan-house 1. With one exception none of the axes show marked 
ridges above or below the groove, a feature common to grooved axes 
from Hopi ruins. 

Plate 52 shows four typical stone axes which 
differsomewhat inform; the differences are more 
in the shape of the poll and in the cross-section, 
the groove for hafting being nearly uniform an 
all. Specimen a is somewhat pointed and 6 
is smoother at the edge than on the sides; cis 
deeply grooved while in d the groove is shallow. 

The two specimens figured in plate 53 are ex- 
ceptional, one side being flat and the opposite 
side convex; the groove is confined to the latter - 
side, extending in 6 from a point near one 
edge to the other edge. 

One of the axes (pl. 54, 6) was too large, per- 
haps, for use as such; its surface shows marks 
of pecking, and in some places the original 
smooth surface. Possibly this is an unfinished 
implement. Specimens a and d in this plate 
are almost circular in section, while ¢ is nearly 
rectangular. 

The remarkable ax figured in plate 55 viewed 
from the side and the front, is of unusual char- 
acter, although in general form it is not very 
different from the typical Casa Grande ax. 
One face and a part of the groove show de- 
cided roughness, ascribed to secondary chipping. 

Grooved hammers or mauls.—There are in the collection many 
grooved stone hammers more or less battered on their ends by long 
and hard usage. Most of them are regular in shape. Some of the 
hammers were originally axes which, becoming greatly worn or broken 
at the edge, were adapted for use in pounding. Several hammers 
are illustrated in plates 56 and 57 and figures 26 and 27. 

Some of the hammers are circular in cross section, elongate, 
grooved on three sides and convex at the ends, or are dumb- 
bell shaped, short and stumpy. Others are almost square in 
cross section. The two ends may be of equal size, with the groove 

















Fig. 24. Stone ax. 
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midway in the length, or of unequal dimensions, with the groove 
nearer one end. A typical hammer of dumb-bell shape is shown in 
firure 27. The hammers shown in plate 57, a, b, are very much worn 
at what was formerly the sharp edge, and the polls are very flat; ¢ is 
much worn down on both ends; d is without groove; and in e the 
groove is inconspicuous. 

Problematical rmplements.— Under this head may be mentioned the 
long, thin, flat stones (as pl. 58, d), some of which are sharp at one ex- 
tremity and blunt at the other. One of these specimens ()) is broad 
at one end and tapers uniformly, while another (c) is shovel-shaped. 

In this category may be mentioned a broken implement having 
two deep marginal incisions, which, perhaps, should more strictly be 
assigned to objects of the hoe F 
orshovel type. This unique | ! 
specimen (pl. 58, a) ,which is | | i i 
of slate, has incised mark- LG 
ings on the flat face. 

Of the specimens figured 
in plate 59 it is probable that 
a and d represent pestles; b, 
f,and 2, grinding stones; and g 
and h, pecking stones. The 
purposes for which ¢ and e 
were used are not clear. 

One of the objects(c)shown 
in plate 66 probably served 
as a paint-grinder, while d 
and e of the same plate may 
have been used as pecking 
stones. 

Plummet-like object.—A remarkable stone object (fig. 28) from Casa 
Grande, found deeply buried in the earth covering Compound B, is a 
cylinder provided with an eyelet in the top, like a plumb-bob, the 
whole resembling in form an object of unknown use from Mexico. 
On account of its form it has been suggested that this object was 
employed as a plummet by the ancient masons. Although the valid- 
ity of this theory is regarded as very doubtful, no suggestion is here 
made of the meaning of this most exceptional specimen. 

Tablets.—Certain flat rectangular stones, called tablets, most of 
which are of slate, have smooth margins; the ornamentation of 
their borders varies considerably, in some specimens taking the form 
of parallel lines arranged in clusters. One of these tablets (pl. 60, d) 
is typical of many found in ruins in the Gila-Salt Valley, and suggests 
a pigment slab.* 
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Fic. 25. Grooved double-edge ax. 


1 This specimen resembles certain slabs of animal shape, one of which was figured years ago in the 
writer’s report on the antiquities of the upper Gila (see 22d Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., pp. 185-186). 
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Arrow-shaft polishers.—Several grooved stones, identified as arrow- 
shaft polishers, two of which (pl. 61) are fine specimens, were dug 
up at Casa Grande. The best specimen has a double groove and a 
surface ornamented with incised lines. Another, of equally fine 
workmanship, is smaller and considerably broken. Both are made 
of a black stone, the surface of which is highly polished, especially 
along the grooves. One of the specimens is oval in shape; the other 
rectangular. 

Grinding stones.—Slabs and disks used for grinding purposes are 
fairly common at Casa Grande. The several specimens found vary 
in size, shape, and other characters. They are circular or rectan- 
gular, with or without a 
marginal groove; many are 
provided with a knob. These 
objects (pl. 62) are ordinarily 
made of lava or other hard 
rock. It isnot clearly known 
whether they served for grind- 
ing pigments, seeds, or other 
substances. Corn grinding 
was accomplished by means of 
larger implements, as metates 
and manos, many forms of 
which are found in the col- 
lections. 

The metates (pl. 60, f) are 
in no respect exceptional.! As 
a rule these are made of lava; 
they are flat or concave on one 
side, many are rough on the 
opposite surface, and some 
have marginal ridges. The manos, or hand stones (pl. 63), vary in size 
and shape as well asin the material of which they are made. A com- 
mon form is flat on one side, rounded on the opposite, with edges and 
ends rounded. The grinding surfaces of others have two planes at 
an angle forming a ridge along the middle. None of the metates were 
found set in boxes as among cliff-dwellings and pueblos, and it is 
probable that when used they were simply placed on the floor, the 
women kneeling while employed in grinding. 

Stones used as paint grinders (pls. 64, 65; 67,¢; and figs. 29, 30), many 
showing traces of pigment on their surfaces, vary in size and shape 





Fic. 26. Stone hammer. 


1 None of the metates found have legs, although Doctor Russell speaks of metates provided with three 
legs, and the writer has found examples of this type elsewhere, but not at Casa Grande. They were 
apparently laid on the floor and moved from place to place as needed. 
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from a small slab containing a slight superficial depression to a well- 
formed mortar. Pigments ground in these utensils were used for 
decoration of face and body and for ornamentation of pottery. 

To the surface of one of the 
best of these grinders still adhere 
stains of green paint that had 
been ground on it. This (pl. 60, 
a), the most interesting perhaps 
of all the paint grinders, is made 
of hard blackish stone; it is rec- 
tangular, about 10 inches long. 
There is a slight symmetrical de- 
pression on one side; the rim is 
decorated. With this specimen 
was found a finely made pestle 
(fig. 30), also of hard stone, with 
smooth finish, its grinding end 
slightly flaring. Both these ob- 
jects were exhumed from the 
burial cyst of Clan-house 1, ac- 
companying the skeleton of the 
priest, or possibly chief. The fin- 
ger bones of the right hand, when 
found, still held fragments of paint, 
and there were arrow-points and 
spear-points in the left hand. 

Plate 62, a, shows one of these rubbers of oval shape with a knob- 
like projection at one side. In b the rubbing part is more massive, 
while the handle, which is not very prominent, occupies a sirnilar 
position: In ¢ the handle is more elevated and the 
rubbing portion of the stone relatively smaller, 
while in d the handle is greatly depressed and the 
rubbing part elongate. Specimen e represents a fine 
rubbing stone belonging to the series having the 
knobs between the center and the periphery, while 
in f the handle is centrally placed and the body is 
circular and thin; the latter is one of the best made 
of all the rubbing stones in the collection. In g the 
uy diameter of the knob is only slightly less than that 
Fig. 28. Prone ‘like of the body of the grinder. 

Mortars.—These range in form from circular to 
rectangular; some are deeply concave, some have nearly a plane sur- 
face. One of the simplest specimens (pl. 64, c) is of irregular shape, 
concave on one side; d is almost rectangular, considerably longer 





Fig. 27. Dumb-bell shaped stone maul. 
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than broad; a and } show no sign of concavity; and ¢ is barely more 
than a flat stone. 

From the simple mortars last mentioned we pass to those more 
elaborately made, shown in plate 60. Specimen 6 is rectangular, with 
a thin border surrounding a shallow smooth concavity. The rim of 
the depression is raised at each end, differing in this respect from f, 
which is practically a metate. Specimen e is much longer than 
broad, the depression resembling a groove rather than a concavity, 
while figure d in addition to a raised rim has bars across the rim, 
approximating in form a tablet (p. 125). Specimen ¢ resembles a 
miniature metate but may be a concretion of symmetrical shape. 





Fic. 29. Tool for rubbing or grinding pigment. 


The two mortars shown in plate 65 are typical, the one (a) oval, the 
other (6) circular in shape. They were doubtless used as at present 
among the Pima in bruising mesquite beans and in crushing seeds. 
The cavity was either worn out by constant use or it may have 
been worked out with pecking stones. The lava of which these mor- 
tars were made, both a soft porous kind and a hard compact variety, 
is found in the mountains near Casa Grande. 

Although there are in the collection no wooden pestles to use with 
these mortars, the native ironwood was well adapted for the purpose 
and no doubt was so employed. 
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Perforated stones—Among the problematic stones from Casa 
Grande are several specimens (pl. 66, a, 6), measuring from a few 
inches to 2 feet in length, with a large per- 
foration near the margin. None of these 
stones are polished, and their rough exterior 
shows no signs of decoration. The use to which 
these objects were put is unknown, but their 
presence in all collections from the Gila and 
Salt River ruins indicates that they were im- 
- portant.* 

An irregular stone slab having an ovoid 
perforation (fig. 31) may be merely a dis- ' 
carded paint or seed grinder, the hole through fie. 30. Paint pestle from 
it being the result of wear. The suggestion Durlal in annex room M, Clan- 

: , house 1. 
that it was used in a ball game as the per- 
forated stone through which a stone ball was thrown is hardly tenable. 

Perforated disks of stone (fig. 32) are among the rare objects found 

at Casa Grande. These have the same general shape as the perforated 




















Fic. 31. Perforated stone slab of unknown use. 


pottery disks which are common throughout the Pueblo area. It is 
supposed that these objects were employed in games, but some speci- 
mens were undoubtedly used as spindle whorls. The larger stone 
disks, of which there are several in the collection, varying in size and 
degree of finish, were probably used as covers for mortuary jars. 





1J¢ has been suggested that these objects were hung from rafters of houses or from trees or bushes and 
served as sounding stones, or gongs, to call the people together, but the fact that many of them are of soft 
nonresonant lava would seem to preclude their employment for such purpose. 
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A ring-shaped stone was probably used in a game. It is not unlike 
one described and figured by Doctor Russell.1 Of the use of such 
stones he is doubtful, but says: 

A few rings of porous lava have been found about the ruins which have been 
called ‘‘ head rings’’ because of their resemblance to the ordinary head rings of cloth 
or bark in common use among the Pimas. . . . However, as most of them are too 
small and the material is extremely unsuited for such a purpose, it is much more proba- 
ble that they were employed in some game with which the present race is unacquainted. 


Medicine stones—The Arizona Indians, especially the Hopi, make 
use of a variety of stones in their medicine ceremonies; these differ 
in shape, color, and degree of hardness, properties considered im- 
portant by the priests. To this category belong rock crystals, botry- 
oidal stones employed in treating disease or by sun priests in rain 
ceremonies. Any strangely formed stone, as agatized wood, a fossil 
or concretion, a fragment of lava, was regarded, no doubt, by the 
priests of Casa Grande as efficacious in 
sacred rites. 

Crystals of quartz (pl. 67, a) are prized 
by many of the Southwestern tribes for 
medicinal purposes. These crystals are 
found in several ruins in northern Ari- 
zona, where they had, no doubt, the same 
significance. Numerous quartz crystals 
were found at Casa Grande. It is 
known from legends of the Pima as well 
Fic. 32. Perforated stone disk used mm ©S ‘rom’ Pueblo tradiignesiaG ens 

game. ‘crystals were employed in the practice 
of medicine; specimens haye been found in fetish bags of the dead. 

Pigments——From their constant use in ceremonial proceedings, 
stones and minerals suitable for pigments are highly prized by all - 
Indians. The same pigments were employed by the natives of Casa 
Grande as by the northern Pueblos. The most common of these 
appear to have been various oxides of iron, carbonates of copper, 
black shale, and gypsum. These were prepared by grinding, in 
much the same way as the Pueblos prepare their paint materials. 
A medicine outfit containing several different pigments was found 
with what is herein described as a priest’s skeleton, in a room in the 
northwest corner of Compound A. 

Arrow-heads and spear-points.—The author has seen a considerable 
collection of fine arrow-heads picked up at Casa Grande. These 
objects differ in no respect from other arrow-heads found throughout 
the Southwest. Most of them were gathered from the surface of the 
ground and may have been dropped by those who built the Casa 
Grande compounds or by other people. ; 


— 











1 Twenty-sitth Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., p. 181. 
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Miscellaneous stones—Several fragments of obsidian and a few 
flint flakes, water-worn pebbles, squared pieces of lava of unknown 
use, baking stones, an object shaped like a whetstone, and various non- 
descript objects (pl. 67, 6, d) are contained in the collection. A single 
specimen of knife or projectile point (fig. 33) was found in the ruins. 
Many specimens of fossil wood were taken from one of the shrines, 
and concretions were uncovered from various places in the compounds. 
Among other problematic specimens are elongate or cubical objects 
of coarse sandstone, a hemispherical object of pumice, and a small 
pointed stone used perhaps as a drill. ; 

Fragments of artificially worked mica, asbestos, galena, and chal- 
cedony are also in the collection from Casa Grande. Like the ancient 
people who inhabited the northern pueblos, those of the south prized 
petrified wood, obsidian, any stone of grotesque shape, fossils, and 
water-worn pebbles. Many of these specimens must have been 
brought a considerable distance, as they are different from stones 
found in the immediate vicinity. 

Disks and balls. —Stone disks (pls. 68; 69, d)and balls (pl. 69, a, c, and 
fig. 34) of various sizes were found in consider- 
able numbers. These were artificially worked 
and are supposed to have belonged to gaming 
paraphernalia, but they may have been used as 
weapons. In the latter case, it may besupposed 
they were fastened to handles with thongs of 
skin. These balls should not be confounded 
with the small smooth pebbles used for polish- 
ing pottery or with ceremonial stones used in 
making medicine. There are several stones 
similar to those used in the Hopi foot race, 
‘kicking the stone,”’ in the collection. S SAN 

Beads and pendants.—Several stone beads re. 33. Knife or projectile 
and pendants (figs. 35-38) of various sizes and point; 
shapes are contained in the collection. Some are spherical, many 
are perforated cylinders, while others consist of fragments of tur- 
quoise perforated for use as ear or neck ornaments. 

A piece of carved red jasper (fig. 37), evidently an ornament, may 
be appropriately mentioned in this place. Fragments of mica were 
probably used for a similar purpose. Little squares of turquoise 
show evidences of having once been portions of mosaic, like the mosaic 
frog from Chaves Pass, figured elsewhere.t Fig. 38 is a tooth-shaped 
stone ornament. 

Shovels and hoes——There is a number of flat implements of slate 
(pls. 70, 71), sharp on one edge and blunt on the opposite, identified 











1 Twenty-second Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., pl. Xuiv. 
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as shovels and hoes. Some were probably attached to handles (fig. 39), 
or even held directly in the hand. One or more of these are shaped 
like spades, an extension on one side serving for attachment of a 
handle; others are elongate, circular, or semicircular. 

Slate appears to have been the material most commonly employed 
in the manufacture of these implements, obsidian being better 
adapted for cutting tools. 





Fic. 34. Stone balls. 


Several hoe-like implements, especially those without indication of 
attachment, are chipped along the sharp edge, the opposite edge be- 
ing thicker and smooth. These (pl. 71) are more like scrapers than 
shovels, and may have been used in dressing skins. 
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POTTERY 


Pottery objects of almost every form known among Pueblos, 
including food basins or bowls (pl. 73), vases, ollas, ladles, spoons, 
and cups, are found in Gila Valley ruins. The Casa Grande pottery 
resembles that found in the other ruins of this region. Unfortunately 
it consists for the greater part of fragments, only a few pieces being 





; : Fig. 37. Ornament of 
Fig. 35. Stone bead. Fic. 36. Stone ornament. jasper. 


entire when found. Some of the more fragile bowls show signs 
of repair, an indication that cracked vessels were not immediately 
discarded. 


SPECIALIZED Forms 


Spool-shaped object.—This specimen (pl. 72) is different from, any 
other in the collection; the use to which it was put is not known. 

Medicine-bowl._—This bowl, illustrated in plate 73, is cylindrica] 
except for the slightly flaring rim. In the middle of the upper sur- 
face is a circular depression, between the raised rim of which and the 
outer margin of the lip the surface is concave. Any decoration this 
surface may once have borne has become obliterated. 
_ The ornamentation of the sides, now more or less 
— obscure, consists of a series of vertical parallel lines 
alternating with crooks, or terraces, as shown in the 
illustration. The rim of this bowl is broken in places, 
a result no doubt of hard usage since it was dis- 
carded. One form of these bowls resembles a pot- 
tery rest, the depression consisting merely of a 
shallow concavity in the surface. Several examples 
of these vessels, made of undecorated ware, were found (see spool- 
shaped object, pl. 72). 

Spoon-shaped scoops.—Several pieces of pottery have the form of 
scoops (pl. 72); the handles are formed by prolongation of the rim. 

Dishes.—There are several small shallow dishes (pl. 72 and fig. 40), 
undecorated, each mounted on three stumpy legs. 

Water jar.—In a corner of a room in Compound A, directly under 
the old stage road from Casa Grande to Florence, was found a very 
large jar, or olla. Hundreds of people have driven over the spot 
beneath which this jar was buried. The object was left in place, 
being too large to move without breaking. 





Fig. 38. Tooth-shaped 
pendant of stone. 
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Mortuary urn.—The specimen here illustrated (pl. 72) is of typical 
form. A stone disk luted in place with adobe served as a cover. 

In addition to those above mentioned there are various earthenware 
objects in the collection. Among these is a vessel with slanting sides, 
a flat bottom, and a hooked handle. Another specimen (pl. 73) is a 
cup provided with a handle looped on one side. This cup bears 
geometric ornamentation in the form of triangular designs in red. 

Most of the vessels when found were 
empty. One contained a number of shells, 
however, while in a few were fragments 
of paints of various colors. 


The presence in the collection of several 
fragments of pottery affords evidence that 
relief figures and effigy vases were not rare 
at Casa Grande. One of the best of these 
is a fragment (fig. 41) from a bowl on which 
a face is painted; it resembles a bird’s head, 
with the beak in relief. The specimen as 
restored by a Pima potter is shown in 
figure 42. 

Bird vase.—A vase (pl. 72) having the 
form of a bird, with rudimentary wings 
and broken tail represented in relief, sug- 
gests similar pottery from the Little 
Colorado ruins and vases from Sikyatk, 
elsewhere figured. Its small size would 
seem to indicate that it served as a recep- 
tacle for salt, sacred meal, or other sub- 
stance. ‘This is the only receptacle of this 
form that was found in the course of the. 
excavations at Casa Grande, but similar 
vessels are reported from several other 
ruins in the Gila region. In this vase only 
the rudiments of the wings appear as low ridges on the opposite sides, 
the avian form being greatly conventionalized. There is no sign of 
paint on the surface, but it is probable that the wings at least were 
once decorated with parallel lines, as is customary in bird effigy vases 
from the Little Colorado. 

Images of animals.—One or two small clay effigies of animals 
(pl. 67, c) were found at Casa Grande. These are rudely made, 
their forms not being sufficiently well modeled to admit of identi- 
fication. 





Fig. 39. Shovel with handle. 





1See 22d Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., p. 68. 
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It seems to have been a universal custom among the people of the 
Gila compounds, as among those elsewhere in the Southwest, to make 
animal images for 
sacred or secular 
use. Theseobjects 
may have served 
at times as play- 
things but often 
may have had a 
ceremonial use, for 
it is probable that 
they were manu- 
factured to deposit 
in shrines, thus 
serving as prayers 
for the increase of 
the animals they represent, just as a few years ago (possibly to-day 
also) the Hopi deposited in the corner of their sheep corrals clay imi- 
tations of sheep and in certain shrines wooden eagle eggs.!. These 
effigies may be classed as prayer objects, to the use of which in Hopi 
ceremonies attention has been drawn. else- 
where. 

The prayer objects are not regarded. as 
symbolic representations of sacrificial offer- 
ings (as similar figurines are interpreted by 
some authors), but as material representa- 
tions of animals desired. The sheep effigy 
of the modern Hopi is not a sacrifice to the 
god of growth, but a prayer symbol employed 
to secure increase of flocks. The painted 
eagle egg has a corresponding significance. 
Fic. 41. Pottery fragment bear- Pipe or cloud-blower.—The Casa Grande peo- 

3) gait ple used in smoking perforated tubes of clay or 
stone resembling pipes. The cane cigarette also was commonly used, 
as shown by rejected canes found in great abundance in some of the 
rooms of Compound A. A large number of these canes are found 
also in shrines or other sacred places of the Hohokam, where they 
were placed by the ancients.’ 

A broken pipe made of clay was excavated at Casa Grande and 
another was found on the ground. The former object has a slight 
enlargement of the perforation at one end. Although much of the 
stem is missing, there is no doubt that this pipe belongs to the type 


1 Many clay figurines of quadrupeds have been taken from ruins on the Salt River. 

2 The ends of these canes are invariably burnt, as if after use. The canes were deposited in shrines, fol- 
lowing the custom which still holds in the New Fire and other ceremonies at Walpi. The ashes made by 
sacred fire and those from the sacred pipe are not thrown to the winds, but are placed in,appropriate 
shrines. 





Fiq. 40. Three-legged earthenware dish. 
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called the straight-tube variety, which is considered by the best 
authorities to be the prehistoric form in the Southwest. 

It has been suggested that the fragment of stone’ shown in plate 
61, containing a cavity worked in the side, is an unfinished pipe, but 
it is so slightly shaped that its final function can not be definitely 
determined. 

Spindle whorls—The spindle whorls from Casa Grande resemble 
those of Mexico. This form of spinning whorl has never been 
recorded north of the Mogollon Mountains or on the Colorado 
Plateau, but is found southward from the Gila into Central America. 





Fic. 42.. Bowl bearing bird’s head decoration (restored). 


Many of the specimens are very much worn on the edges and one is 
exceptional in being grooved on the rim (fig. 43). 

Perforated disks.—In addition to the spindle whorls above de- 
scribed were found many perforated pottery disks, some of which 
bear ornamental designs. The character of the decoration on some 
of these shows that they are simply fragments of pottery cut into 
disk form, while in others the disks were evidently ornamented after 
they were made. Small pointed rods associated with these whorls 
are also represented in the collection. Among the finest of the per- 
forated disks are those made of slate. Several clay disks have no 
central perforation, a fact which leads the writer to ascribe to them 
uses other than those connected with the perforated variety. 

Slabs.—The writer is unable to explain the purpose of several 
fragments of clay slabs (pl. 74 and fig. 44), some bordered by a 
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low ridge and bearing basketware markings on the surface, made of 
course while the clay was soft. Others do not have the peripheral 
ridge and the rectangular surface markings. In no instance is there 
any trace of smoke or evidence that the slabs were used in cooking. 
The basketware impressions are not unlike those observed on the 
floors of several rooms, especially the room designated O, east of 
Pyramid A in Compound B. 


DECORATION OF CASA GRANDE POTTERY 


As a rule the decoration of Casa Grande pottery partakes of the 
simplicity characteristic of ceramic ware found elsewhere in this 
region. We miss in it the pictorial element, or representation of life 
forms, that is so marked a feature of the pottery of the Little Colorado 





Fig. 43. Spindle whorls. 


and of true Hopi or Tusayan (Sikyatki) ware, rectilinear patterns 
predominating. It is almost impossible to distinguish some of the 
geometric designs on Casa Grande ware from decorations on pottery 
found in the cliff-dwellings of northern Arizona and southern Colo- 
rado. This is especially true of the gray-and-black ware, which is 
one of the most ancient and widely distributed varieties in the South- 
west. The designs on the pottery from the Gila-Salt drainage have 
only a remote likeness to decorations on that from the Casas Grandes 
in Chihuahua, although the pottery from ruins on the upper Santa 
Cruz, one of the tributaries of the Gila, resembles well-known Mexican 
forms. As a whole, however, the ornamentation of the pottery from 
Casa Grande may be classed as Mexican rather than Southwestern 
notwithstanding many pieces show northern characteristics. 

While a characteristic polychrome ware is the most abundant 
at Casa Grande, there are found likewise vases of black-and-white! ° 

1 The potters of Casa Grande had made the important discovery, universal among cliff-dwellers and 


common in many pueblos, that a smooth surface can be secured by covering a rough pot with a white slip, 
producing what, after decoration, is commonly called black-and-white ware. 
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and of red-and-brown ware; also several food-bowls decorated in 
white-and-black, or bearing red-and-brown patterns. Most of the 
pieces are of red ware, undecorated. Several scoops are red, lined 
with black, resembling pottery from the Little Colorado ruins. 
There is likewise a gray ware decorated with black or brown pig- 
ment apparently somewhat changed by long burial. Coiled ware 
is not as common at Casa Grande as in the cliff-dwellings, but rough, 
unpolished ware is often found. 

Many of the geometric figures used in the decoration of Gila pottery 
are found also on 
the pottery of 
other regions in 
the Southwest ; the 
writer has yet to 
find any such fig- 
ures peculiar to 
Casa Grande. 
There are several 
designs from the 
Pueblo region 
which are not 
found in the Gila 
area. This is in- 
terpreted to mean 
that culture of the 
Gila area affected 
that of the Pueblo 
region, but was not 
affected by it. 

The decoration 
consists mainly of 
terraced and zig- 
zag figures, but 
broken spirals are also represented. The so-called “line of life,” or 
broken encircling line, occurs on several fragments. 

As mentioned, stepped, or terraced, figures are found on specimens 
from the Casa Grande region, but are not as numerous as on that 
of true pueblo ruins of the San Juan drainage. Comparatively few 
figures are fringed with rows of dots, but short parallel lmes are not 
uncommon. : 

One of the characteristic decorations of pottery found in the ruins 
along the Gila and its tributaries is the triangle having two or more 
parallel lines extending from one angle, which form generally a contin- 
uation of one side. (Figs. 45, 46.) ‘This design is common also to 
pottery from the ruins of dwellings along the Little Colorado, most of 





Fic. 44. Fragment of burnt clay having lines incised in surface. 
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which were once inhabited by clans from the northern tributaries of 
the Gila and the Salt, but is found only sparingly in the northern 
Arizona ruins and those of New Mexico and Colorado. Among the 
Hopi ruins no example of this ornament was found at-Sikyatki and 
but one or two at Awatobi.’ 

The triangle design above described is not commonly found on 
the Mesa Verde pottery and is rare in the Rio Grande region. In 
the opinion of the writer this may be safely regarded as one of the 
symbols (figs. 45, 46, 47) of prehistoric pottery derived from southern 
Arizona; it has been identified as head feathers of the quail, and is 
found not only on pottery but also on other objects. The outside wall 





Fig. 45. Earthenware bowl decorated with triangle pattern. 


of the sarcophagus discovered in Clan-house 1 is decorated with a series 
of these triangles having quail-feather decorations in red pigment. 

The use of the swastika? in the decoration of prehistoric pottery 
is so rare that mention of a single specimen from Casa Grande is 


1 Sikyatki pottery shows no signs of Little Colorado influence, a fact which is in harmony with tribal 
legends, but former contact with culture of the south is evident in Awatobi ceramics, as would beexpected. 
The Piba (Tobacco) clan, that once lived at Chevlon ruin, may have brought from the Little Colorado the 
triangle design above described. In the Keam collection there are one or two pieces of pottery with this 
decoration, but their provenance is indefinite—either Canyon de Chelly or Tusayan, two distinct ceramic 
areas. . 

2 This design, now so freely used in the decoration of Navaho blankets, silverware, and other objects, 
has been found on pottery from ruins on the Little Colorado, and variant forms occur at Sikyatki, but it 
seldom appears on cliff-house pottery. The old Hopi priests do not give a cosmic interpretation to the 
swastika, nor do they identify it as a ‘‘good luck” symbol. Some of the Pima suggest that it represents 
the four claws of the eagle. 
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important. Among all the Indians of the Southwest none surpass 
the Pima in the number and variety of the examples of this symbol, 
which is especially elaborate on their basketry. It is used on their 
pottery also, particularly on specimens made by the Kwahadt 
(Quahatika), near Quijotoac. ; 

The single example on their pottery and one or two examples on 
fragments of basketry show that the swastika was not unknown 
to the Casa Grande people. 

One looks in vain on Casa Grande pottery for representations of 
the feather symbol of Sikyatki, or the ‘‘sky band’”’ with dependent 
bird forms highly conventionalized, symbols so common on prehis- 
toric Hopi earthenware. Likewise absent are the fine geometric fig- 
ures so well represented in the ceramics of ancient Hopiland. While 
there is a likeness between the pottery of the Gila drainage and that 
of the Little Colorado and the Colorado Plateau, there is only the 
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Fic. 46. Triangle design decorating bow] (see fig. 45). 


most distant resemblance of the life figures of the pottery first 
named and that of the San Juan and Rio Grande areas.” 

The relative predominance of geometric figures in Casa Grande 
ceramic decorations allies the ware to that of the San Juan and Rio 
Grande drainage rather than to the pottery of the ancient Hopi and 
Little Colorado. In the old Hopi ware life forms predominate over 
geometric figures, as may be readily seen by an examination of the 





1 A comparison of modern Pima pottery with ancient Casa Grande ware does not reveal a very close 
resemblance in symbolism, but the collection of the former is too smail to serve as a basis for extensive 
studies. Modern Pima ware is marked by the presence of but few life forms, while many geometric decora- 
tions (bands, straight and curved, and a number of other designs) are used. Terraced designs, so common 
on Pima pottery, are not utilized to any considerable extent on Gila ware. 

The Kwahadt,a group of Indians related to the Pima, living south of Casa Grande, seem to have preserved 
to a greater extent than the Pima or the Papago the ancient potters’ art, although the Pima are good potters. 
Kwahadt pottery has a fine luster, which is not found on the Casa Grande ware, and bears characteristic 
symbolic decorations. The designs on this pottery differ radically from the symbols on Pima pottery and 
basketry, and often suggest symbols on ancient vessels from Casa Grande, combined with features taken 
from other tribes. 

At the present day Sala (Sarah) Hina, of Kwahadt ancestry, is regarded as the most expert Pima potter. 
She spent considerable time at Casa Grande while the excavations were in progress and copied many designs 
from the ancient ware. 

2 Although we might predict that the pottery of the Verde and Tonto Basins closely resembles that 
of the Gila, no assertion as to the resemblance can yet he made, as there are no collections of pottery 
from these river valleys. 
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beautiful bowls and vases from Sikyatki, Awatobi, and Shongopovi. 
Life motives predominate also in pottery from the Little Colorado 
region, but they are rare in cliff-dwellers’ pottery, where the propor- 
tions are reversed." : 

There is every reason to believe that all the Casa Grande pottery 
and the decoration connected therewith are the work of women, 
and the industry still survives in feminine hands among both Pueblos 
and Pima. In a pueblo such as Sikyatki, where symbolism in pre- 
historic times reached highest development in the Southwest, we find 
a great predominance of bird designs, but in the Casa Grande pot- 
tery there are only one or two such patterns. 

A number of the more striking specimens of pottery from the 
Pueblo Viejo Valley are figured in color elsewhere.? Stray specimens 
of Gila Valley ware are found 
in the ruins along the Little 
Colorado, where, however, it is 
not indigenous. Many frag- 
ments, most of which bear geo- 
metric designs, were brought 
to ight at Casa Grande, but no 
life forms with exception of a 
bird’s head in relief on a small 
fragment (fig. 41). 

The designs on the Pueblo 
and other Southwestern pot- 
tery, ancient and modern, are 
decidedly idealistic rather than 
realistic. The life forms rarely 
represent real animals but Fig. 47. Design decorating vase. 
rather those which the native potters conceived of as existing. The 
varied pictures of living beings which, as already stated, constitute 
so important a feature in the decoration of Sikyatki pottery, were 
not copied from nature but are highly conventionalized. * 

Although some of the common symbols, as the rain cloud, which 
can be recognized without difficulty among the Pueblos, have not 
yet been traced among Casa Grande decorations, it may be that 
water symbols of another kind were regarded as more important. 
The fields of the Casa Grande farmers were watered by irrigation, and 











1Jn modern Pueblo pottery life forms play a conspicuous réle, as may be seen by examination of 
modern Keres or Tewa ware. 

2In 22d Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 

3 The symbols on Sikyatki ceramic objects were undoubtedly made by women and it is probable that 
they understood their significance. These symbols afford a good idea of woman’s prehistoric art in one 
locality of our Southwest and show that it is conventional in the highest degree and largely mythologic, 
two features that characterize the art products of other Pueblos. 
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although rain ceremonies were no doubt common, the river cult may 
have been more prominent. There are reasons to believe that the 
plumed serpent was to them symbolic of the Gila and it is possible 
that zigzag figures employed in decorating their pottery have refer- 
ence to this animal.' 


BEAMS AND RAFTERS 


The roof of a section (room H) of the Northeast Building having 
fallen in almost entire, the writer was enabled to ascertain the man- — 
ner in which roofs and floors were constructed. The construction of 
the‘ former seems to have been not unlike that of Pueblo houses. 
On the rafters, transversely, were placed cedar poles over which were 
laid sticks supporting clay firmly stamped down. Several fragments 
of adobe from roofs and floors, showing impressions of logs, branches, 
and reeds, are in the collection brought back to Washington. Many 
of the poles and rafters in this building show the effects of fire, being 
superficially charred or, in some cases, converted completely into 
charcoal. / 

While the roof was supported for the greater part by beams laid 
from wall to wall, it was strengthened by perpendicular logs set in 
the floors of the rooms. The holes in which these supports were 
placed were found to be filled with decayed remnants of the logs. 
Some of these logs must have been dragged from the forests on dis- 
tant hills. 


CANE CIGARETTES 


Along the Gila River in prehistoric times and long after the dis- 
covery of Casa Grande there grew great quantities of a species of 
reed out of which the ancient Gilefios made cigarettes, by filling 
short sections, generally between nodes, with tobacco. Some of 
these sections are found wrapped with fragments of cotton and in 
most instances they are charred. It would appear that when these 
cigarettes were used, the smoke was blown through them. An unus- 
ually large number of these canes was found in one of the six cere- 
monial rooms that extend from the northeast corner of Casa Grande 
to the north wall of Compound A. Cigarettes were unearthed also 
in rooms of Compound A, but not in Compounds B,C, and D. They 
are found also in shrines, in the hills north of Casa Grande, not far 
from Superstition Mountains. They may be considered sacrificial 





1 The Hopi cult of the plumed serpent is said to have been derived from Palatkwabi, the land of the 
giant cactus. The writer has seen vases from Casas Grandes in Chihuahua on which are depicted 
serpents bearing horns and feathers on their heads, like those introduced into Walpi by the Patki clans 
of the Hopi. , 
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objects, deposited because they had been used for ceremonial pur- 
poses. This form of ceremonial cigarette has been discovered in 
some of the ruins along the Little Colorado and is still used among 
the Hopi in kiva exercises, although now almost wholly superseded 
by cigarettes wrapped in cornhusk. 

A small dish containing native tobacco (Nicotiana attenuta) was 
found in one of the rooms. 


SHELL OBJECTS 


From the number and variety of marine shells found in the exca- 
vations at Casa Grande it is evident that the ancient inhabitants 
prized these objects and either obtained them directly from the sea- 
shore, or carried on an extensive trade in them w:th other tribes. 
All the genera of marine shells found are indigenous to the Pacific 
Ocean or the Gulf of California; there is not a single specimen that 
can be traced to the Gulf of Mexico. These shells in prehistoric 
times must have been widely distributed, for they are found through- 
out Arizona and New Mexico and far into Chihuahua. We find the 
shells both entire and cut into various ornamental forms, in imitation 
of birds, reptiles, frogs, and other animals, the specimens in the last- 
named group presenting fine examples of art in shell. 

The esteem in which shells were held is explained in part by their 
supposed magic power to bring rain, while the great brilliancy of the 
pearly layer of certain genera, as the abalone, or ear shell! (Halvotis), 
made them especially attractive ornaments. 

The most common genus of mollusk found at Casa Grande is Pec- 
tunculus, the Pacific Coast clam, which was cut into a variety of orna- 
ments, among which may be mentioned wristlets, armlets, carved 
frogs, and ear pendants. The largest specimens of Pectunculus were 
always chosen for armlets, the smaller being made into wristlets. 
Armlets were prepared by grinding down the convex surface, leaving 
a rim about the knob, which was perforated. As many as seven of 
these armlets were found on the humerus of a single skeleton exhumed 
from a mound near Compound B. Some armlets and bracelets (see 
fic. 48) are ornamented exteriorly with incised lines into which 
were rubbed colored paints, as red and yellow. The surface of one 
of the most beautiful specimens of incised finger rings was thus dec- 
orated with red figures representing rain clouds and lightning. This 
specimen (pl. 75, a) is large enough for the middle finger of an adult; 
it was found, together with bones of a human hand, in a grave. (See 
also fig. 49.) 


_... 2 ee EE 
1 Specimens of this shell were found entire and in fragments; some of the latter were cut into orna- 
ments and perforated. 
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Several specimens of Pectunculus were perforated in the middle, 
but were not sufficiently ground down to make bracelets or armlets. 
These, which were found near the base of a human skull, may have 
been parts of necklaces or of strings of shells worn about the neck, 
resembling those which have 
been described from ruins in 
northern Arizona. 

An artistic example of shell 
carving found at Casa Grande ~ 
represents a frog cut out of a 
Pectunculus. Inthis specimen 
(pl. 75, 6), which is one of the 
best shell carvings known to 
the author, from the South- 
west, the legs, head, and body 
are in relief, the eyes especially 
being artistically made. (See 
also fig. 50.) ; 

One specimen (pl. 75, c) of these shells explains 
how the frogs were made. The legs and arms are 
indicated by scratches on one side, the backbone of {}{ 
the animal also being marked out by scratches on! 
the surface of the shell. These markings were fol- 
lowed in cutting out the parts of the body. eae oe 

Several perforated Pectwnculus shells (pl. 75, d) rated with incised 
similar to those found in Little %8™ 
Colorado ruins were brought to light at Casa 
Grande. 

A single shell fragment, bearing on the back 
remains of rows of turquoises, was also found at 
Casa Grande. Although it would appear from 
several broken specimens that turquoise mosaics 
representing animals were not uncommon in the 

Fic. 50, Shellfrog.  Gila-Salt region, it is doubtful whether these re- 

markable objects were manufactured in Arizona.! 

Among the more numerous marine shells which were found in 
Compound B of the Casa Grande Group of ruins are many large 
conchs, the points of the spires of nearly all of which were ground off 
and perforated as if for trumpets. Judging from known ceremonies 
of the Hopi, it is highly probable that these trumpets were used in 
dramatic celebrations in which effigies of the great serpent were intro- 
duced, the priest using the instruments to imitate the supposed roar 
of this animal. More than a dozen complete specimens, and many 





Fig. 48. Bracelet of Pectwnculus shell. 











1 The turquoise frog found in the ruins at Chaves Pass is figured in 22d Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 
pl. XuIv. 
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fragments of conch shell that may have been parts of trumpets, were 
found in the course of the excavations at Casa Grande, the greater 
number being obtained on the west side of Compound B. AI! these 
shells came originally from the Pacific coast. 

In addition to the worked shell objects mentioned above, there 
were found a few fragments carved to represent various animals, 
among them lizards, birds, serpents, rabbits, and certain creatures 
the identification of which is impossible. Similar small shell carv- 
ings exist in all collections from the Gila ruins and are classified as 
fetishes. These small carvings, which give evidence of considerable 
- artistic skill, were apparently personal amulets. Several had evi- 
dently been worn, many being perforated as if formerly suspended 
about the neck or fastened to the ears or to some other part of 
the body. These were picked up on the surface, apparently having 
been washed out of the ground by rains. The number found was 
comparatively small. 

Other shell fragments and shell objects vary from small perfor- 
ated disks to spherical or oval beads or small flakes. No cord was 
found by which these beads were strung together. 

Shells of the genus Conus (pl. 75, e) were cut into tinklers, which 
were either attached to sticks, forming rattles, or to the edges of 
kiltlike fabrics or garments. These objects were made by cutting 
off one end of the shell, generally the pointed extremity; in some 
cases the whole spire was removed and the pointed end perforated, 
the shell thus becoming a conical bell open at the side. The tin- 
kling was produced by rattling several of these attached shells 
against one another.! 

It was suggested by one of the old Pima that the lip of the Pecten 
shell was used in making zigzag or other designs on the cheeks, which 
had previously been covered with pigment. The shell, he explained, 
was drawn down the cheek, its lip being pressed against the skin. 
Nearly all the Pima formerly painted their faces for ornamentation 
or for protection against the rays of the sun. 


BONE IMPLEMENTS 


A comparatively small number of bone objects was found, most 
of them very good specimens. One of the best was taken from 
the collar bone of an adult, having been placed on the shoulder with 
the point toward the heart. While most of the bone implements 
are needles, awls, and pins, this object has been identified as a dirk. 





1 Rattles of this kind are abundant in ruins north of the rim of the Mogollones and are still used by 
the Hopi and other Pueblos. We sometimes find shells replaced by tinklers made of metal, the best 
known examples of which are those on the margin of the kilts of the Snake priests at Walpi. 
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A tube made of a turkey bone perforated about midway in its length 
was doubtless used as a whistle. It is similar to objects used by the 
Hopi in some of their ceremonies, to imitate bird calls. Several arti- 
ficially pomted bones are charred at the end. 

Among the bones recognized are those of the antelope, turkey, 
rabbit, and bear. Bird bones are the most common, but the speci- 
mens have been worked to so great an extent as to make identifica- 
tion impossible. Most of them are simply pointed, rarely decorated, 
but some are perforated for use as beads or needles. 


WOODEN IMPLEMENTS 


Although there were few trees suitable for building purposes in the 
immediate neighborhood of Casa Grande, in the distant hills were 
trees of sufficient size to yield good boards. In rooms which have 
been excavated are found long beams of considerable size and flat 
boards the surfaces of some of which are as smooth as if they had 
been planed. Some of these beams may have been hauled to Casa 
Grande from localities at least 5 miles or even farther away; they 
are squared and their surfaces bear evidence of having been worked. 
They were extensively used to support roofs and floors and in some 
of the smaller buildings as studding for the walls. In the latter case 
they held in place withes or osiers upon which was laid the plaster. 
The trees most commonly used for this purpose were the pine and 
cedar. 

Ironwood, which is very hard and extremely difficult to cut, was 
shaped into planting sticks for cultivating the soil. These (pl. 76) 
are saber-shaped, being long and thin-bladed; most of them are pro- 
vided with a short handle at one end, while the curved rim is 
sharpened. In one of the rooms of Compound A! was a pile of five 
of these objects” averaging 4 to 5 feet in length, that had evidently 
been deposited there when the place was deserted. Dibbles and 
planting sticks were found also in excavations, especially in the 
mound south of Compound B. 

Several very good specimens of paddles (pl. 77) of ironwood, of 
practically the same shape as modern Pima pottery paddles, were 
unearthed at Casa Grande; these vary in form, some being knife- 
shaped, others spatulate. They were evidently used in the manu- 
facture of pottery, for finishing the outer surface of the vessel. As 





1 See ground plan of room 1, near northeast plaza (pl. 6). 

2 There was some difference of opinion among Pima workmen and others regarding the use of these imple- 
ments, but the statement of the older men that in their youth they had seen similar objects used as shovels 
is accepted as the most probable explanation. Another theory, that they were implements used in war, 
after the manner of broadswords, is rejected on account of the exceptional character of such weapons 
among the Southwestern tribes. 
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there is no evidence whatever that the ancients of Casa Grande had 
knowledge of the potter’s wheel, paddles of this kind were necessary. 
Smoothing was likewise accomplished by means of stones, after the 
clay had dried, in the same way that the fine glossy surface is often 
imparted to earthenware by modern Pima potters. 

Among other wooden objects are small pointed sticks of ironwood, 
a few inches long, which served probably for needles, possibly for 
weaving. Decayed fragments of a prayer-stick painted green also 
came to light; this was used possibly in prehistoric ceremonies. 

The two objects shown in plate 78 were found on the surface and 
are modern. The ball was used possibly in the ball game, which is 
still played at times by the Pima. 


BASKETRY 


The women of Casa Grande were skillful basket makers. Many 
fragments and several small whole pieces of their work have been 
found in the excavations in the houses. The specimens of Casa 
Grande baskets obtained are of two kinds, one of which is loosely 
woven of willow twigs, flat in form, more like a Hopi plaque than an 
ordinary basket. While varying in size, most of these baskets are 
quite large, the remains of one indicating so great a capacity that it 
might have been used as a bin for the storage of corn or other grain 
in much the same way that a similar granary is used by the modern 
Pima. The other type of flat basket belongs to the coiled variety, 
being made from the fiber of raffia wound over bunches of the same 
material. Most of these baskets are small and bear evidences of 
ornamentation, the strands of which they are composed being vari- 
ously colored. One specimen of this type was found covered with 
a thin deposit, possibly pitch, as if to render it serviceable as a water 
jar. Similar waterproof baskets are not uncommon among the 
Apache and other Indians of northern Arizona. 

A large fragment of coarse matting was unearthed in one of the 
rooms; this is evidently part of a mat that was used in much the 
same way as the ancient Pima used their sleeping mats. Impressions 
of one of these mats were seen upon the adobe floor of one of the 
rooms of Compound B, elsewhere mentioned (p. 99). These mats 
were made of a rush which, according to historians, formerly grew 
abundantly along the banks of the Gila and Salt Rivers, but which 
in late years has become rare in the vicinity of Casa Grande. 


FABRICS 


From the number of fragments of cloth excavated at Casa Grande 
there is little doubt that the prehistoric inhabitants of this settlement 
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were familiar with native cotton and had also fabrics made of other 
vegetable fibers.1 They likewise wove the hair of certain animals 
into articles of wearing apparel. Of all varieties of fiber used in 
weaving the most abundant and most readily obtained was that of 
the agave, which grows luxuriantly everywhere in southern Arizona 
deserts. A combination of this fiber with that of cotton was com- 
mon, and the manufacture of feather garments was not unknown. 
A small skeleton found in one of the rooms was wrapped in a 
garment of this kind and in another room similar wrappings were 
found around a small bowl containing green pigment. There were 
unearthed also fragments of a belt decorated with rectangular and 
zigzag patterns, similar to designs on fabrics 
discovered among cliff-dwellings in northern 
Arizona; one end of this belt was embroidered. 
Worthy of mention also is a lace-like fabric, 
a large piece of which was unearthed in the 
refuse that formerly almost filled one of the 
rooms just east of Casa Grande. On ac- 
count of the great heat, thick clothing was not made by the people 
of this community. 





Fig. 51. Copper bells. «= 


COPPER BELLS 


The inhabitants of Casa Grande appear to haye been ignorant of all 
metals except float copper, a specimen of which was found in the 
excavations (pl. 67, f). Two copper bells (fig. 51) were picked up on 
the surface of the ground. These bells do not differ in shape or size 
from those found in ruins along the Little Colorado and elsewhere in 
the Southwest and may have been obtained in trade from Mexico, 
although there is no evidence that they were not made by the Casa 
Grande people. 

PICTOGRAPHS 


Casa Grande is situated in a plain and in the immediate neigh- 
borhood there are no outcroppings of rocks available for pictographs, 
although it is probable that certain pictures on rocks distant about a 
mile date back to the time when Casa Grande was inhabited. As 
a rule, these pictographs are pecked into the rock, paintings, if any, 
having been washed or worn away. The largest cluster of picto- 
graphs lies in the outcropping lava on the north side of the Gila, 
opposite the settlement of Pima, called Blackwater. 

There are also many pictographs on the ‘‘pictured rocks” a few 
miles east of Florence, and still others in the Casa Grande Mountain 








1 Many of the fragments of cloth found were charred, and on that account some of the best specimens 
fell to pieces when handled. 
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Range west of the ruins. The pictographs near Sacaton are perhaps 
the best known in this section, although those farther down the Gila 
are more extensive. There is a general similarity in all these picture 
writings, some of which are regarded with reverence by modern 
Pima. 

The pictures impart but slight information respecting the life or 
customs of the prehistoric people who made them, being much the same 
as pictographs found elsewhere in the Southwest. Symbols that may 
be clan totems or even rude 
representations of mytho- 
logic beings are found in 
the neighboring hills; these 
may indicate camping places, 
shrines, or other sites, but 
beyond this we can offer no 
suggestion as to their mean- 
ing. They tell no connected 
story of the ancients. 

The walls of Casa Grande 
formerly bore names of many 
American visitors and a few 
markings that can be as- 
cribed to Indians. One of 
the best of these, shown in 
the accompanying illustra- 
tion (fig. 52; see also pl. 40), is 
sometimes called tcuhuki, or “the house of Teuhu.” Its resemblance 
to a figure in an early Spanish narration has been commented on 
elsewhere.! Several pictographs found in the vicinity of Casa Grande 
are also shown in plate 40. 

In a speech in the House of Representatives (Mar. 2, 1865) Colo- 
nel Poston said: 





Fic. 52. Incised pictograph of ‘‘the House of Tcuhu.” 


The oldest living trapper in Arizona, at this day, is old Pauline Weaver, from White 
County, Tennessee. His name is carved on the Casa Grande, near the Pima villages 
on the Gila River, under date 1832. 


Although not disposed to doubt that Weaver may have visited the 
ruin at that early date, the writer has not been able to find his name 
or the date on its walls. 


1See American Anthropologist, N. S.,1X, 512,1907. The account previously quoted from the Rudo 
Ensayo is that here referred to, The tcuhuki was not a ruin, as the author understood the Pima, but a 
game in which the figure mentioned was marked out on the sand. This game, now about extinct, has been 
played within the memory of one of the writer’s informants. 
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In one of the rooms east of Casa Grande were found seeds of several 
kinds—corn, beans, and mesquite beans. The corn grains were often 
encountered in masses, generally charred, some being so much burnt 
that they were recognizable only with difficulty. 

Some of these seeds were found in pottery vessels, many of which 
were in fragmentary condition; most of this pottery came to light in 
the rooms east of the main building of Compound A, which was 
evidently used as a dumping place long after the rooms were aban- 
doned. The presence of many fragments of textiles, pottery, corn 
stalks and leaves, charcoal from sticks or beams, and ashes in quanti- 
ties suggested that possibly fires were once built here. 


RELATION OF COMPOUNDS TO PUEBLOS 


The architecture of the compounds of the Gila-Salt Basin is suffi- 
ciently characteristic to distinguish them from pueblos, making pos- 
sible the assumption that the sociology of the peoples was also 
different. In compounds and pueblos we recognize buildings of at 
least two types, apparently devoted to two distinct purposes, secular 
and ceremonial. The homologue of the massive house with its sur- 
rounding wall is unknown among pueblos, and the kiva of the latter 
is not represented architecturally in the Gila Valley ruins.’ 

It is instructive to note that the ruins in the valley of the Little 
Colorado, where the influence of the Gila Valley culture was marked, 
contain no true kivas. Their ceremonial rooms were kihus, morpho- 
logically different from, although functionally the same as, kivas. 
The Zuni kiwitse architecturally resembles a kihu rather than a kiva, 
and is probably a survivor of the ceremonial room of the Little Colo- 
rado ruins. Among the Hopi there are both kivas and kihus, the 
former traceable to northern and eastern influence. The reason kivas 
have not been found in the Little Colorado drainage is that there the 
ceremonial rooms were kihus, which are difficult to distinguish from 
other rooms in the house masses. 

It is hard to reach a definite conclusion regarding the relative ages 
of the Gila Valley compounds and the pueblos of northern Arizona, 
or to compare as to age the Arizona ruins with those of New Mexico 
and Colorado. If we rely on traditions for that comparison, they 
teach, in the opinion of the writer, that both are older than the Little 
Colorado pueblos, to which group the Zui ruins belong. 

1 These two architectural forms of Pueblo ceremonial rooms are so different that one can hardly have 


been derived from the other. They are analogous but not homologous, and their relations are difficult to 
determine. 
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Culturally, all northern! and central Arizona ruins, ancient and mod- 
ern,seem to show a dual composition, having connections on the one 
side with the Rio Grande pueblos and on the other with the habitations 
of the Gila Valley. Whether the pueblos of New Mexico in the Rio 
Grande drainage were derived from the compounds of the Gila or 
vice versa, is an open question, but there seem to have been two foci 
of cultural distribution in the Southwest. 

Hopi traditions support the theory that the ruins in the Verde and 
Tonto Valleys were settled by offshoots from the ‘great house”’ 
builders of the Gila and Salt Valleys in prehistoric times, and that the 
ruins along the Little Colorado were peopled in part by clans from 
the same river valleys. There appears to be no way of ascertaining 
the sources or the relative age of the Rio Grande culture, whether 
derivative or autochthonous.? ‘ 

The geographic limits of the ruins called ‘‘compounds”’ appear to 
be the plains of the Gila-Salt Basin. Following up the tributaries of 
the Gila-Salt, these ruins give place to pueblos and cliff-houses, and 
even where there are extensive plains, as in the Little Colorado Basin, 
the construction of ‘‘great houses” like Casa Grande does not appear 
to have been undertaken. The so-called Casas Grandes ruins in 
Chihuahua, however, belong to the same type as the compounds in 
the Gila-Salt Valley of Arizona, although larger and apparently more 
ancient. The environmental conditions of the deserts of southern 
Arizona and northern Mexico, like the ruins, are quite similar. 

Although without kivas, the cliff-houses in the Sierra Madre of 
northwestern Mexico resemble in many features those of Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah, and stand in somewhat the same 
relation to the casas grandes along the river of the same name as do 
the cliff-dwellings near Roosevelt Dam to Casa Grande. This in- 
dicates the existence of a homogeneous culture, and shows that, 
where similar environmental conditions existed, the inhabitants con- 
structed similar dwellings. By this method of reasoning, the conclu- 
sion is reached that the Sierra Madre and the Arizona cliff-dwellings 
were not derived one from the other, but arose as independent modi- 
fications of a similar culture.’ 

Thus, it would appear that while architecturally there is con- 
siderable difference between the compounds and the pueblos, some 
of the latter may have housed descendants of the inhabitants of the 
former. None of these pueblos, however, are found in the neighbor- 

1 Except possibly those on the San Juan and its tributaries. 

2 There is evidence that some of the oldest Hopi villages were settled by clans from this region. 

3 The circular subterranean kiva, so constant a feature of the cliff-houses of northern Arizona, southern 
Colorado, and the Rio Grande and San Juan drainage, does not exist in the cliff-houses of southern Ari- 
zona, nor in the Sierra Madre in Mexico. This form is not found in the cliff-houses of the Red Rocks, on 


the Verde, or on any tributary of the Gila; it originated in the eastern part of the Pueblo area, and its influ- 
ence was not sufficient to be felt in any prehistoric pueblo on the Colorado River. 
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hood of the ‘great houses” of the Gila-Salt Basin; there are no 
modern pueblos in southern Arizona. When Europeans entered the 
Gila Valley they found tribes living in isolated dwellings not very 
different from the houses of modern Pima and Papago, who are sup- 
posed to be the descendants of the builders of Casa Grande. 

The appearance of the great walled compounds like Casa Grande 
suggests the warlike rather than the peaceful character of the inhab- 
itants. They were constructed for defense and their presence implies 
that their builders had enemies they feared. It is hardly possible 
that any considerable number of distant enemies could have menaced 
Casa Grande at the time this structure was built, but its inhabitants 
were fearful of their own neighbors, of warriors of their own stock, 
perhaps speaking their own language. Judging from what we know 
of the Pueblos, there was little unity of action among the people of 
the compounds. The conditions were feudal, each community for 
itself; the people did not unite to resist a common foe. Constant raid- 
ing led to a union of related clans, which erected thick-walled dwell- 
ings for protection. Possibly something akin to what has been called 
the “megalithic era’ influenced these ever-growing communities. 
The “unconscious aim at expression of abstract power’? by huge 
buildings may also have had its influence. An American feudal sys- 
tem developed in the Gila-Salado Basin, marked by the erection of 
buildings belonging to some chief (civan), around which were clus- 
tered small huts in which the common people lived. There was 
nothing like this condition among the Pueblos or even probably 
among the cliff-dwellers, but such a condition existed in Mexico in 
the days before the advent of the European conquerors. 

But if it be true that ancestors of the Pima built Casa Grande, why, 
it may be asked, have the Pima lost the art of building “ great 
houses,’”’ and why did they inhabit only small huts when the Spanish 
explorers came?! In reply it may be said that they were forced to 
abandon their great structures, being unable to defend them on 
account of their unwieldy size. Hostile invaders found these con- 
spicuous structures easy prey and broke up this phase of Pima cul- 
ture, overcoming the chiefs and driving out the defenders of the com- 
pounds. But, although scattered, the common people naturally con- 
tinued to occupy inconspicuous huts similar to those in which they 
had always lived. (See fig. 53.) This apparent change of culture is 
paralleled among sedentary tribes in Mexico. Although forced to 
desert their temples and great buildings, the ancient Mexicans still 
lived in huts, in which nothing remained to tempt the cupidity of 
their enemies. 





1 “Great houses’? are said by Bandelier, quoting Father Ribas (Final Report, pt. 1, p. 460), to have 
been occupied by southern Pima in historic times. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


The preceding conclusions may be summarized as follows: In 
ancient times the whole drainage of the Gila and its tributaries from 
the points where they leave the mountains as far at least as Gila 
Bend was inhabited by an agricultural people in a homogeneous stage 
of culture. Throughout this region existed minor divisions of a 
common stock. The Pima name Hohokam may be adopted to des- 
ignate this ancestral stock, to whom may be ascribed the erection 
of the casas grandes on the Gila. These ‘great houses” were places 
of refuge, ceremony, and trade. They were inhabited and ruled by 
the chiefs whose names they bear among the present Pima. The 





Fig. 53. Model of Pima circular house constructed south of Compound A. 


people dwelt in small huts of perishable character, not unlike Pima 
jacales of historic times, a few of which still survive. In the course of 
time a hostile faction bent on pillage came into this region from east 
or west and drove the agriculturists out of their casas grandes or at 
least broke up the custom of building such structures. But although 
dispersed, the ancient house builders were not exterminated; some of 
them became refugees and migrated south into Mexico, some followed 
the course of the Verde and the Tonto into the northern mountains, 
but others, perhaps the majority, gradually lost their former culture 
but still remained in the Gila Valley, becoming ancestors of the present 
Pima, Papago, and Kwahadt (Quahatika). Those who went north- 
ward later built pueblos (now ruins) in the Little Colorado Valley. 
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Their descendants ultimately joined the Zufi and the Hopi, with 
whom, according to legends, they still live.! 

Historians have paid little attention to these migrations, for they 
occurred in prehistoric times, but vague legends still survive among 
both Zufii and Hopi bearing on the life of some of their clans in the 
south. These migration legends are supported by archeologic evi- 
dence and are supplemented by Pima traditions. 

One objection that has been repeatedly urged against acceptance 
of the traditions of the modern Pima that they are descendants of the 
inhabitants of Casa Grande is that the former. do not now construct 
great massive-walled houses like the buildings here described, but 





Fig. 54. Typical modern Pima rectangular dwelling. 


live in thin-walled houses supported by posts. The Pima have 
not constructed habitations of the former type in historic times. 
The excavations in Compound B show that many fragile-walled 
houses of rectangular form once stood within this inclosure and there 
is good evidence that they existed in the other compounds also. 
The people of Casa Grande, or at least some of them, inhabited the 
same kind of houses as the modern Pima. These great buildings 
are not habitations; they are sacred edifices or communal citadels. 
But it may be objected that the typical Pima houses were round, 
tributaries of the Salt River, the Verde, the Tonto, and other streams. Accurate information on the fol- 
lowing, among other, points is needed: (1) What relation exists between the symbolism on pottery from 
these valleys and on that from the Gila and the Little Colorado? (2) Was cremation practised along 


the Verde and the Tonto in prehistoric times? Is there any evidence of cremation in ruins on the Little 
Colorado? 
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while those of Casa Grande were rectangular. (Figs. 53, 54.) This 
objection at present seems unanswerable, but attention may be drawn 
to the fact that some of the Pima dwellings are rectangular. Objec- 
tion is made also because of the difference in the manner of disposal of 
the dead. As is well known, the Pima do not burn their dead, whereas 
cremation was a common custom at Casa Grande. Evidence has 
been presented already, showing that the inhabitants of Casa Grande 
sometimes interred their dead as well as burned them and that both 
customs existed side by side in the same compound. 

In traversing the Gila region one finds mounds of earth, reservoirs, 
and remains of irrigation ditches similar to those above considered. 
Examination of these structures reveals a morphologic resemblance 
which leads us to regard this region as a single culture area. On - 
comparison of the architecture of Casa Grande with that typical of 
cave or pueblo constructions the differences seem to be so marked 
that they can not be included in the culture area of which the first- 
named style of architecture is a type. The Pueblo culture area is 
architecturally different. But when Casa Grande is compared with 
buildings farther south, including those ii the northern States of 
Mexico, striking resemblances appear. The Gila Valley culture area 
is limited on the north by the plateau region, but extends to an as yet 
undefined border on the south. 

There are similar limitations and extensions in physiographic condi- 
tions. The environment changes as we pass out of the culture area of 
which Casa Grande is a type into the region of Pueblo culture. It is 
not illogical to suppose, therefore, that Casa Grande affords another 
striking example of intimate relationship between human culture and 
environment, under a law intimately connected with a more compre- 
hensive one, namely, the relation of geography and human culture 
history. . 

As pointed out by the late Doctor Russell, the Pima have legends 
that they came from the east, but he does not state that all the Pima 
clans have identical legends. Some clans claim that their ancestors 
built Casa Grande; here the legends may refer to those clans living in 
the Gila Valley before the arrival of the eastern contingent mentioned 
by Russell. Like most of the Southwestern tribes, the modern Pima 
show evidences of being a composite tribe and it is not unlikely that 
ancestors of some of the components may have come from one direc- 
tion, others from another. THe craniologic differences between the 
builders of the Gila-Salt compounds and the modern Pima may be 
accounted for by this fact. 

1 None of the wattle-walled huts, the floors and decayed posts of which can be so well traced in Com- 


pound B, were circular in form. When the Pima were first visited nearly all their huts were circular. 
Only a few of this type now remain. 
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In the light of the various objects found at Casa Grande, already 
described, the inhabitants of the prehistoric settlement may be con- 
sidered as people of the Stone Age, notwithstanding their acquaint- 
ance with copper. There is no evidence that they were familiar 
with any other metals, as iron, bronze, silver, or gold. But even 
in this stage they must have developed a comparatively high social 
organization. Every student of the ‘‘great houses’ of the Gila- 
Salado Basin must marvel at their relatively enormous size and the 
evidences of cooperation and intelligent direction of labor that they 
show. The erection of such structures requires many workmen and 
an able director, a sociologic condition not found elsewhere in North 
America outside of Mexico. In another place the writer ascribes 
the origin of this cooperation to the necessity of union of labor in 
the construction of the irrigation ditches essential for successful agri- 
culture in this region, one of many examples that might be cited of 
the influence of climate on culture history in the Southwest. 

These buildings were constructed on a characteristic plan, which was 
adhered to everywhere in the Gila Valley. As already stated, the 
builders evolved two distinct types of architecture: ‘‘Great houses” 
with thick walls, apparently constructed by many persons, features 
which point to these structures as devoted to public purposes; (2) 
one-room habitations with wattle walls, provided with a central fire- 
place in the floor, and with a doorway in the middle of one of the 
long sides.! 

The presence of stone idols indicates a well-developed idolatry 
and ceremonial system. While the inhabitants possessed effective 
weapons in the form of spears, and bows and arrows, they were 
essentially agricultural, cultivating fields of corn and possibly beans, 
squashes, and the like. They also gathered mesquite beans. 

They wove fibers into belts or into cloth which was colored with 
bright pigments. They raised cotton and utilized the fibers of agave 
and other plants in weaving. They made basketry and pottery, 
which they decorated with symbols, but did not glaze. As potters 
they were inferior to their neighbors at Casas Grandes, in Chihuahua,? 
and to the aboriginal artists of Sikyatki and Awatobi in the Hopi 
country. In disposing of their dead they practised both cremation 
and inhumation. 

A conclusion arrived at in the writer’s studies of the habitations, 
sometimes called pueblos, of sedentary peoples in the Southwest, is 





1 It is probable that the doorway served also as a smoke vent, as in modern Pima houses, which are not 
provided with an opening in the roof. 

2 The pottery from this Mexican State shares with that from Sikyatki and other ancient Hopiruins, the 
reputation of being the best painted ware of prehistoric North America, exclusive of southern Mexico and 
Central America. The relation of the polychrome ware from these two regions is close so far as colors are 
concerned, but diverse as regards symbols. 
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that they form two distinct architectural types—the true pueblos and 
the compounds—differing radically from each other. These indicate 
two centers of cultural distribution, one of which was in the east, the 
other in the south, or, broadly speaking, in what is now called Colo- 
rado and New Mexico on the one hand, and southern Arizona on the 
other. Between these centers lies the great valley of the Little Colo- 
rado, which was a meeting ground of prehistoric people, wherein a 
mixed cultural type was formed and distributed. It has a composite 
type of pottery showing features of the Colorado-New Mexican and the 
southern Arizonian ware, sometimes one, sometimes the other, pre- 
dominating. 

The aboriginal migrations of man in the Southwest may be roughly 
likened to the spread of vegetation or to the stocking of regions by 
animals from a center of distribution. There was a slow passing of 
clans from one place to another, largely influenced by the scarcity or 
abundance of water and food. The pressure of incoming hostiles 
played a part in determining the directions of the migrations, but not 
the most important part, the main cause being failure of water, due 
to desiccation of the land, and increased salinity. The situation of 
streams was an important factor in these migrations, as it determined 
the location of the trails which man followed. The routes of the pre- 
historic migrations are indicated by ruins left along the banks of these 
streams. In these movements sites that could be readily defended 
were generally adopted, but each group of clans acted independently: 
there was little unity of action and at times open hostility among 
members of the same group. Clusters of clans were continually 
uniting and groups of families were as constantly diverging from the 
main body. Two great movements can be detected, one setting from 
the Rio Grande toward the west and south, and the other from the 
Gila toward the north and east. An objective region for both was 
the valley of the Little Colorado, which offered an attractive home 
for all the tribes. 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado, situated north and west of the 
Pueblo region, served to keep back from the Little Colorado Valley 
the inhabitants of the country in those directions, so the immigrants 
entered this region in prehistoric times mainly from the east and 
south. One stream of colonists followed down the San Juan, another 
went up the northern tributaries of the Salt. The ruins at Black 
Falls mark the southern limit of the people passing west and south 
from the San Juan; those on the Little Colorado above Black Falls 
can be traced to the southern colonists. 

The advent of the southern colonists into the Little Colorado Basin 
was at alate day; their influence was widely spread. The tributaries 
entering the Salt from the north served as pathways by which the 
culture of the south spread from the Gila north and northeast. 
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Of the various tributaries that have served for the transmission 
northward of the culture of the Gila-Salt region the Tonto and the 
Verde were the most important routes. Along their banks are 
many ruins of former houses of the clans from the south that migrated 
northward, a few reaching Tusayan, as traditions of the Hopi declare. 
Mindeleff' reached the conclusion, from which the author dissents, 
that there was a migration in the Verde Valley from the north to the 
south, as shown in the following quotation: 

The internal evidence supports the conclusion that the movement [along the Verde] 
was southward and that in the large ruin near Limestone Creek the inhabitants of the 
lower Verde Valley had their last resting place before they were absorbed by the 
population south of them, or were driven permanently from this region. 

The existence of many large ruins and the small amount of arable 
land in the southern part of the Verde Valley would seem to indicate 
that the clans traversed the valley seeking better agricultural lands, 
the soil improving as one goes north. They crossed the mountains 
from south to north, eventually descending into the valley of the 
Little Colorado, which was uninhabited. An examination of 
the narrow lower Verde Valley shows that it was not fitted for the 
support of so large a population as that imdicated by the re- 
mains of the great settlements along the Gila. The ruins of 
the pueblos built in this region bear inherent evidences that they 
were not long inhabited; the clans drifted farther north, where 
the valley afforded better soil and more abundant water. With 
progress northward the number of ruins increases, showing that the 
land was more thickly populated and the length of occupancy greater. 
When the emigrants above mentioned met the eastern clans they 
became assimilated with them and the farther they went from the 
Gila the more they lost resemblance to the parent type. The sphere 
of influence of the southern culture can be fairly well traced, its 
northern limit being not far from the mesas of the Hopi, who have 
been somewhat modified by it. It can be traced as far as the upper 
Verde and extended eastward to the pueblo of Acoma.? 

The ruins directly ascribed to the southern culture show little 
influence of Keresan or Tanoan clans but suggest the blocks of build- 
ings in the Gila compounds. These ruins contain no circular subter- 
ranean kivas. The pottery of these southern pueblos has character- 
istic symbols traceable throughout the regions to which its influence 
extended. 

The pottery of the first-settled pueblos of the Hopi, as Sikyatki, . 
is distinctly allied to that of the eastern culture type and shows little 
resemblance to that from the south. Hopi pottery was never pro- 

1In 13th Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol., p. 259. 


2 Pueblo ruins like Kintiel, north of Navaho Springs, show strongly this southern influence and marked 
resemblance to Zuni Valley ruins. 
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foundly affected by clans from that direction. Prehistoric Hopi 
pottery symbols are Keresan. The influx of Tewa and Tigua in com- 
paratively modern times has radically modified the symbols so that, 
as elsewhere pointed out, modern Hopi pottery is practically Tanoan. 

At Zui, however, prehistoric pottery is more closely related to 
that of the southern clans, by whom the valley was first settled, and 
belongs to the Little Colorado ceramic area. Modern Zufi pottery, 
however, is radically different from the ancient, resembling that of 
modern Hano or of the so-called modern Hopi. 

If, as the character of the pottery seems to indicate, Zufi culture 
is more modern than Hopi culture, the earliest colonists in the Zui 
Valley were clans related to those that peopled the Little Colorado 
Basin later than the time of the founding of Sikyatki and other pre- 
historic Hopi pueblos. 

A comparative study of Acoma pottery sheds no light on the age 
of Zufi as compared with that of the abandoned pueblos of the 
Little Colorado and the ancient Hopiruins. Very little archeologic 
data regarding Acoma has been gathered, and few clan or migration 
legends of this pueblo have been published, but judging from ceramic 
decoration it appears that Acoma pottery bears little resemblance to 
that peculiar to southern clans; it is distinctly Keresan and resembles 
more closely the pottery of ecient Hopi than it does that of ancient 
Zui or Little Colorado ware, by which it does not appear to have 
been affected. Certain eae facts bear on this question. Acoma 
is the oldest pueblo on an ancient site in the Southwest. Since its 
settlement it has been in continual conflict with other peoples. When 
its clans came into the country they were forced to defend themselves . 
and chose as the site of their home a high rock, from which other 
clans could not dislodge them. Acoma is regarded, then, as the east- 
ern limit of southern, or Gila, influence and marks one point on a line 
of demarkation of the dual influences which merged at Hopi and Zufi. 
According to Hopi legend, it was settled by clans allied to the Snake 
and the Horn, from Tokénabi on the San Juan, which united with 
those from the far eastern region, possibly of Keresan parentage, as 
the present language indicates. 

The Hopi Snake legend tells of clans called the Teamahia that left 
the Snake clans at Wukoki on the Little Colorado and made their way 
east to Acoma,’ where they met other clans from the east. These 
two groups were kindred, and as Tcamahia is a Keresan term we 
_may conclude that they were Keresan in kin. The relations of the 
Teamahia of Acoma and the Snake clans at Walpi were never com- 





1 From the relation of the ancient Zuni pottery to that of the Little Colorado and the Gila the writer is 
led to believe that the first colonists of that valley came from the south and west. 

2 In estimating the extent of the influence of Gila Valley culture in the northeastern part of the pueblo 
region, especially in the neighborhood of Acoma, it is desirable that ruins ascribed to ancestors of Acoma 
clans be studied in the light of their traditions. 
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pletely broken, and at every Snake festival one of the Tcamahia 
from Acoma is a guest. Thisis the asperger, who chants the words 
Tcamahia, Awahaia, ete. 

In considering the prehistoric migrations of agricultural peoples 
in the Southwest, especially with respect to changes in culture and 
to diminution of population, we must not lose sight of the influence 
of increased salinity due, directly or indirectly, to long-continued 
prehistoric irrigation. This cause was perhaps more effectual than 
human enemies or increased aridity in breaking up the prehistoric 
culture. If barrenness of the soil, due to the cause mentioned, led 
to the abandonment of populous aboriginal compounds, this fact 
has an important bearing on the future of the white farmers in the 
Gila and Salt River Valleys. 


APPENDIX 
CATALOGUE OF SPECIMENS FROM CASA GRANDE 


Following is a list of specimens collected from Casa Grande in 
1906-7 and 1907-8, prepared by Mr. HE. P. Upham, of the United 
States National Museum, who has introduced measurements of many 
of the objects. The objects bearing accession number 48761 were 
obtained mainly from Compound A in 1906-7, and the remainder, 
under No. 49619, are from Compounds B, C, D, and Clan-house 1, 
collected in 1907-8. A few specimens were picked up on the surface 
of the ground between the compounds or dug up in the mounds east 
and south of Compound B, midway between Compound A and Clan- 
house 1. 

The whole number of specimens obtained is approximately 1,300, 
exclusive of fragments and objects gathered from the surface, some 
possibly not belonging to the ancients. The brief references to the 
Casa Grande specimens in the following lists are supplementary to 
the more complete descriptions, accompanied with illustrations, of 
some of the more striking examples that appear in the preceding 


pages. 
Accession No. 48761, Casa Grande, Arizona 





Nat. |Amer. Articles Lots 





251669 | 477a | Fragment of clay vessel with painted bird’s head; length, 44inches................ 
Paling are) WV oodem pottery paddle; 64x 24 Inches... 5.22... oi o2a-2- be ee es eee 
251671 | 479¢c | Double-edged stone ax; length, 44 inches; width, 2? inches..........-.........-..-- 
251672 | 480d | Stone shovel; length, 54inches; width, 44inches................-...-----.--------- 
251673 | 481e | Stone ball used in game; diameter, 24 inches.......................---2-0---0-22-2- 
251674 | 482f | Stone paint grinder; height, 24 inches; diameter, 4 inches.............-....-.----.-- 
251675 | 483g | Wooden hoe; length, 3 feet 24 inches; width, 43 inches. -_-.................-.-.-.--- 
251676 | 484a | Pectunculus shell, carved to represent frog (surface); length, 2 inches.............. 
251677 | 485b | Clay saucer with three legs; height, 24 inches; diameter, 54 inches............-...- 
251678 | 486c | Carved stone serpents (surface); length, 24 inches; diameter, 14 inches...........-. 
251679 | 487d | Stone slab for paint grinding; length, 3 inches; width, 13? inches..................- 
251680 | 488e | Problematical stone (surface); length, 34 inches............-.....------- Le es ae 
251681 | 489f | Clay bowl; height, 3 inches; diameter, 6$ inches............-..- eee Cece Ap ae 
251682 | 490g | Perforated Pectunculus shell; diameter, 2 inches.............. DARI NE. 
252001 IMieiragmants Of potters see: oreo ect eee eee tc ee. eee een area secss 
252002 2 | Earthenware bowl, containing six Pectunculus shells.....................-.-+-:--- 
252003 Salpbrarthen ware: Vases «<i. ds sian sateen eee tote os tes Set Reese eee eee e esse 

4 

5 





a a 


iy 
ePHS 


252004 Marthe wand disks ssid acai sayse cote tere ele ere cette ne eee eee es ok Wena 2s 3 
252005 Pieces of large earthenware vessel with charred bones of birds and small animals 
DATURA IEG i) Sie 5 one See SESS OE/) S0Gr O50 sea doo noe sen eS Bin eS shic ciaise ease 2 
252006 Guiebieces of charred Shell.) si)ai0< 0,0 ;2oetamstoennc tides « Oeaeia a Ste eee easel oy. c elena 
252007 7 | Charred bone implements, fragments of pottery, shells, quartz, crystal, ete.......... 1 
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Accession No. 48761, Casa Grande, Arizona—Continued. 




















Us8s a (Bur. 
Penh tes Articles Lots 
No. No. 

252008 | 8 | Charcoal cylinders; paint sticks. _. 222.22. 24-cee se eee ees eee 22) ees 26 
252009 | > 91,| Mass-‘ofcharred Gorm... <..:2012 Jotat wa)-inin eins ome eee eee eee ce te J 
252010 | 104 Shell, Pactan:uch . loccb sedis cn cued oP ee ee eee Oa 1 
252011 | 11. |Pieee-of charred sea shell... 342¢ 2.3% 2-4. 00.02 Se sone ee 1 
252012 12 | Stone ax, double-bitted, showing effects of fire; length, 57 inches..................- 1 
252013 13 | Grooved stone ax, showing effects of fire; length, 64 inches......................... 1 
252014 14.) Piece.of,charred beam; length, 14 inches... J.) ..3J22...2hlo.ce--cenoe Pee ee 1 
252015 15 | Pieces of wooden beams or posts; lengths, 133, 16} inches..........................- 2 
252016 16 | Fragments of wooden hoes; Mound 6, east of Compound B.......................-- 2 
252017 17 | Stone mortar;slab; 12) x 104 x 4¢ Inches i220 20. f 2). S205 222 ck eee ee 1 
252018 18 | Rubbing stones, mainly rectangular in outline; lengths, 23 to 54 inches. ............ 9 
252019 19 | Hammer stones, irregularly shaped pieces, with battered edges. ..................- ea Hh 
252020 20 | Stone disks, natural forms, some with fractured edges; diameters, 34 to 54 inches. . . 4 
252021 21 | Stone pestle in form of tapering cylinder; length, 58 inches.....................-..- 1 
252022 22 | Arrow-shaft polisher (broken); length, 3 inches..................------------ese-es 1 
252023 23. | Irregularly shaped matural forms: 5. .5 veoh ee = ee See 8 
252024 24 | Fragment of pottery, leg of tripod vase; length, 2 inches........................... 1 

252025 25 | Earthenware pot, suspension holes near rim, plain ware; height, 54 inches; diameter, 
7 inches; Mound 6, Group B9/93230 52292. 223 25. ee ee if 
252026 26 | Fragment of earthenware vessel, plain ware.....-......-..---+22+-0+----ce+seeee--- 1 

252027 27 | Earthenware bowl, painted decoration; height, 5 inches; broken but can be restored; 
Mound 6; Group Bereta shen tcc aae seb cde sane Salento aac naan eee en 1 
252028 28 | Fragments of pottery, vases, some decorated; Mound 2, Group B.................. 8 
252029 29 | Fragments of pottery, handle of vase, decorated. ......--.4. 2-2 -22-<- sees eee eee 1 
252030 30’ | Shell bead and pendants, Conus... 2/4. -du5e- - eed < comer cieseen see eee oe 6 
252031 31 | Concretion; length, 5 inches ........:.....--...- iaxid cadens ick tae ag 1 
252032 32 | Piece of obsidian’ (waterworn): length, 6 Inches....2....0.+2-2+0--- eee eee 1 
252033 33 | Earthenware bowl, plain ware; diameter, 63 inches; height, 3} inches...-.........-- 1 
252034 | 34 | Earthenware bowl, fragment........ Ds w nuveicie paiva Ben Sie nea Aue oe 1 
252035 35 | Fragments of decorated potteryu. 2.2. bo5- Gove ues ceewuinsoes cnt eee eee 1 
252036 SGn leas GOs occ Se Looe ee Ss See Raho tageioee acces Merete eer toe et eo ie ni 
252037 SA eee GO, cod adv cieh's Googie’ Syeus oI, Pes Ae ee ea oe Oe lt 
252038 38.) Fragments of tripod dish (small); ete: 2 2.5: Sa eee es eee 1 
252039 39 | Clay disks made from broken vessels; 7 perforated, 5 not perforated............-.-.- 12 
252040 40 | Animal figurine, baked clay; length, 14 inches. .................-...---.-++--+-+--- if 
252041 41 |. Charred bones, fragments... 2: .s2chusi SS. eed ne. seen ee fee ee wheeck 4 
252042 42 | Charred shells. < . sicce2-8. atew cn cati. sean. idee. coat ee 2 
252043 43 | Pitted stone (lava), oval outline; length, 44 inches... ...:......:-.--22-.-----s1-)-. | i 
252044 44 | Pitted stone (lava), globular outline; diameter, 3 inches..................--.....-.. | 1 
252045 45 | Piece of rediocher (paint).2; .o<.20345 4s 8d seen eect ee eee ee eee if 
252046 46.| Polishing stone; 3323 x 4 inches. 2. d.ee..c.eee wee ees eo eee eee ee T 
252047 7 | Concretions used: as polishers (small)... a: 2.5%. <4-0 62/22 sees net see eee } 2 
252048 48 | Obsidian flake, knife; length, 3: inches-ic.224 2 4¢.22t2--. ene eee ee 1 
252049 49 | Piece of bluish clay, paint... ..222.)-2:..kwcjeicke Ss . Sees: os tate ee 2 
252050 50 | Concretions and quartzicrystalg 22. 2-2s25.- 1-2 ce eae ee ee 8 

252051 51 | Digging tools of iron ! (spade-like); length, 7 inches; (evidently Spanish; not pre- 
historic) 32.22. =. eee eee kigla's bem s Jin -meeis Se ps ps et fae fateh Raa as pee 2 
252052 52,| Mealing stone; 7 x 4 x2 inchess << .,.2.-<<0.2-njsus ables 5c ee ee 1 
252053 | 53 | Hammer stones; lengths, 34 and 33 inches.........------ decker eS eee 2 
252054 54 | Rubbing stones, small, lava; lengths, 3 and 32 inches............-.------.-------. 2 
252055 55 | Piece of adobe (cylindrical); length, 5 inches; diameter, 44 inches..............-... 1 
252056 56. |, Piece of adobe, irregular shape i. i<o4:).scee ce mtisie sae ce ee eee ete 1 


1 These were purchased from an Indian who may or may not have picked them up on the surface at or 
near the ruin. They illustrate the form of spade introduced by the Spaniards and used by the Pima 
long after the American occupation. 
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5. ; Bur. 
ee a Articles Lots 
No. No. 
252057 Rralniocn omeacdobesineised designs: .5.0208 Gia ie ask Sete AL en eee 1 
252058 58 | Part of large disk of clay, bearing stamped design.................-..--.2-2.------ 1 
252059 59 | Globular and irregularly shaped concretions; shrine offerings ...................... 95 
252060 moslesquarce piecesioflava, mealing stonesea.c. ised. bse dS kh ee 4 
252061 61 | Squared pieces of lava, with pits on two surfaces; 54 x 4.x 2} inches............... 1 
252062 62 | Pitted stone, oval outline, lava; length, 44 inches.............02.0002002 20222022 I 
252063 63 | Rubbing stone (lava), disk with rounded upper surface; diameter, 4} inches...... 1 
252064 64 | Fragment of implement (lava), originally with perforation......................-. 1 
252065 65 | Pestle ava) with expanding base; length, 34 inches............2....--..-22-..-.- 1 
252066 CPs EMU INE SOC Det dis 2 INCHES 2 leu. ss a6 secon eae cde leewoee ease caee cre ee kad 1 
252067 67 | Hammer stone, cylindrical; length, 21 inches; diameter, 13 inches_................ 1 
252068 68 | Hammers, irregularly shaped, with abraded edges..............-----.-------.+.--- 4 
252069 mE Pacino la tes Meme. < Soe as 4.3 52 .- <>. .ib cian aaa eee OG oe as a Ee eee eats 1 
252070 POM rArTneHt Of Daline Plate) kesh wok <a. cet. se eek See PIO OE Sd oes i. 
252071 71 | Water-worn pebbles, slight evidences of use; rubbing stones........-.............. 2 
252072 ORD tometi ce mL iU a OLIN Seemann ae siswise ae ye toe a oa Seals ieee ae Soe Secret betes 2 
252073 73 | Chipped blade, digging implement; 52 x 44 x 2 inches...................-2-..2-2---- 1 
252074 fas eiecs OL stone, fatsurface, with traces of paint. ...02.2/. 222260202 SPI ete 1 
252075 75 | Sharpening or abrading implement, made of sandstone, with squared edges; 
een Salin NC LIOde mae ermernes aia ce Cee ee Paty ft. Soe eee cde tho titd eee 1 
252076 76 | Sharpening or abrading stone, made of sandstone, with squared edges; 6} x 3} x 1} 
Teena ices eee en ck.) 2 eee ek mae | Pa, ob NSE teed L 
252077 at | Sharpening or abrading stone; 4 x2 x Finches... .. 22. 222.22 8S eee cele. ig 
252078 78.| Sharpening or abrading stone; 34% 24 x 4 inches... ../2.2....20.2.001 2222... 2 e22.e- iL 
252079 LuSnsrpeninsorabradins, stone: 3 xilaix 7 inches. ....02..02- 9 e toe eee tee eke 1 
252080 80 | Sharpening or abrading stone; sandstone, with longitudinal groove in one surface; 
Rae ok ee CLS ee eae eS Sea ck SA ae ES ee i 
252081 81 | Sharpening or abrading stone, tufa; 5} x 32 x 2h inches.......----.----.------ Deity af 
252082 Soi slab foraixine painiybsy x 8s x 8 inches; 24 2222s PRS oe SIN Sa we cece t 
252083, Sao nerstone, oyal-seetion: '$)x 12.14 inchess: $2.0.225 eet Bese. 8 See if 
252084 84 | Lot of charred and much weathered pieces of wood, beams, lintels, etc., from the 
MOTMUNVESt OOUTE, COIMpOUnd wk tee ares os. SL SS I ese 1 
252085 So euoLoL Charred tintbers;eteve tea ty 2e See, 2 ee EL ee ee ak 1 
252086 86 | Hammer stones; irregularly shaped pieces with battered cages Bl ar ae ee 16 
252087 87 | Rubbing implement (lava); section, rounded prism; length, 44 inches .-..........- 1 
252088 88 | Rubbing implement; irregular shape, with one flat surface; length, 44 inches. ..... cf 
252089 89 | Rubbing implement; irregular shape, with one flat surface; length, 4 inches. -....-. il 
252090 90 | Small pestle (lava); conical; length, 4inches........--. rae tet hae Beye FS 1 
252091 91 | Rubbing implements of tufa; nearly disk-shaped; diameters, 24 to 2?inches .-..... 3 
252092 92 | Sharpening or abrading implement, sandstone, with squared edges; €3 x 44 x 
AP ANNES Seo oily ee SSF ee re ee RRR EN ral ISR Se ate aimee Sie, HM enters 1 
252093 93 | Sharpening or abrading implement eS Sash ee ine Se: es de NS 1 
252094 oS eee OSs rare eis cwte sie wate aac ebm Se cals = ore Seiwa /ansnis MOU Me UI ee MEN ara 1 
252095 95 | Sharpening or abrading implement (fragment; sandstone)......-........---.----- i 
252096 96 | Stone with much worn depressions, grinding stone for implements; 6} x 6 x 1 
RTIGHOS Pete Os Siok Recline cate te meee ale nn ce aoe ee te sete eer iaias mamaria il 
252097 97 | Small paint mortar, oval outline; 4 x 23 x 14 inches.............-......----+-.----- 1 
252098 98 | Grooved stone, shaft rubber; irregular outline.--........---..-- ee Be 1 
252099 dos wWaterworn pepbles#no signs of Useiese. eee ee. Se. Me ates A 4 
BooLOUsme tous pragmaan tOLopsidiones..is stay. J: sebig: sue. eee SS SR Ie 1 
Dao LOt ee otal eNOCAOLOLA Getta. easier ocd vane nctne dese sion once semen eaters eh uae bei css ecte 1 
D5OtO 7s MAORAM ass. OnGuarivorystals see «eles. Sue he Naeem, CPs MINS sie a ee 1 
Po viian ae Osa Comerenons Oficial fOrmMs 2..o2.c\. 5. seu ooo edece Seabee ems adc Ie OOS Mere win eee diel 4 
BoolOL aloe Nueioce Of baked Clay. a. - tooo 2 os ota teas ses amide fies ce wees sain cals acer esa wine a Seni | 1 
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U.S. 
Nat. 

Mus. 
No. 


252105 


252106 
252107 
252108 
252109 
252110 
252111 
252112 
252113 
252114 
252115 
252116 
252117 
252118 
252119 
252120 
252121 
252122 
252123 
252124 
252125 
252126 
252127 
252128 
252129 
252130 
252131 
252132 
252133 
252134 
252135 
252136 
252137 
252138 
252139 


252140 


252141 
252142 
252143 
282144 
252145 
252146 


252147 


252148 


252149 


252150 

















Bur. i 
cane. Articles Lots 
No. 
105 | Fragments of charred textile, garment, room west of Father Font’s room, Com- 
pound A... cases asec eens PSEE Eee RR RERe = eerste rene at foe Sane ke eee eee 1 
TOO |Fee ee OG. o5 os epee Se eens os Tees SP RE Ren ie cee Se seer eee a 
107 | Charred basketry .. 52.55. <4. 5.5. 2S See ee eee ee ee fe 
108: |-Charred corn and fragments ofjbasketry. a5. 22. 5. 22 ese ee ee eee eee Lyx 
109 | Mass of charred, thread: seca. 5.5 Geese ee tea ee ere nr des 
11:0. Charred corte. « «saa ste Sees SV aes BCE Le, SET, Lge 
111 | Piece of charred. reedsiwrapped with twine... 2022-2 2922.52. oS eee eee I 
112 | Charred seeds)... 2. 5.2 he ste ico, ce es < Hoe ede See tee ee ke ee 1 
113.) Charred basketry «.< 225 oso: sna an acre DOs Se Se eee Serer eee oO toe 1 
114 | Shell, Peetanewlus< canst Sas o bee ee cree ee eye en eee il 
115 | Shell, Cardita . 2... \cecets Seemed Peta ce Stee Sec lan ic er Ene 1 
116 | Unworked shells, Conus. 554.2 5203. 20s See mw pce sect Bene cee een eae 8 
117 | Pendant made from Pecten shell. .c-e.gec252 eee Lee ee ee eee 1 
118 | Pendant (fragment) section of shell Sees sreniee coe ce ee Cera ee cee 1 
119 | Shell pendants. - onc 5 siege osc a sintto gO myle mr Se Ne oe eT 1 
120: |) Shell pendant, made front Comus(shellssiee-ea.e: 222-5 ee. eee ee eee 2 
T21 |, Shell Dea a... ce ae So creo, ncwimy ober sees, telede re ete oR ny Peer eC PN nT et ae aI 
122: |. Fragments of deeorated pottery coz . .seeeatee th. Seas ee eee 3 
123 | Pottery ladle, toy ........ £68 iw rds dehir of Sve lapel ral ea re ahd x 1 
124, | Pottery head, representing animal. f) ita ae oc0s Cosco eae aloe alee ee eee eee i 
125 | Pottery disk, perforated; diameter, 14 inches. 262. 2.-32-. 25.2 224. eee 1 
126 | Piece of red ocher, from room west of Father Font’s room, Compound A.........-. 1 
127 | Fragment‘of cement .)...< cette s-tee ect aoe nist ons eae oe oer ter see ee 1 
128 | Quartz erystal... 5. .......0-s ois Gees ee ce oe ee ene ee ee 1 
129.| Piece of obsidian .. 3 ..u.de1. Pose. Sata ee ee ee ee 1 
130 | Piece of fossil wood). ..0/.2.25 fasn2-cdn.cm cles sae ee eee eee Gene ee cee ee 1 
131-| Comeretion . . ¢ <i: 2 pesiSieBied wrk Sele sie cre tae = Srv Te Clee Stet te arte a 1 
132 | Flakes of jasper (1) and obsidian (2) Gaes 4. Seo pele ere ee cee See rene 3 
133 || Small rubbing stone; 24x 14 Inchest@.25-2 sore: see aoe See 1 
134 | Implement of wood, hoe; northwest court, Casa Grande; length, 19 inches..._...... 1 
135 | Implement of wood (part of); northwest court, Casa Grande; length, 64 inches. .-. al 
136 | Implement of wood; northwest court, Casa Grande; 7? x 2 inches.................. 1 
137 | Implement of wood; northwest court, Casa Grande; 5 x 2 inches .......-..---.---- 1 
138 | Implement of wood; northwest court, Casa Grande; 8 x 24inches..........--.....- 1 
139 | Implement of wood; northwest court, Casa Grande; height, 6 inches; diameter, 
Se inches sag ce sees PEO Se 2 OSE PSR Se Bee Vy 
140 | Shell pendant ornament, Pectunculus; Mound 2, Group B, Casa Grande; diam- 
eters, 14 and 23 inches? ache oss See eek ee ee 2 
141 | Shell pendant ornament, Turritella; length, 23 inches..............-.......1.-...-- iL 
142 | Shell ear pendants; fragments; Pectunculus. 22:5...202.ecc. 5. See eee 3 
143 | Shell pendants, Conus. .: .<.2. 22 te cee nec citiew tele wre ete ctor arco ie eve a 3 
144] Conus shells, not worked. 505. 2 << ccc dank o% > ret amine kes emote te ee eee 4 
145. | Fragment ‘of decorated \potteryacu see. - eee eee eee eee 1 woe 1 
146 | Fragment of pottery vessel; shallow dish; northwest room, Compound A, Casa 
Grande; diameter, 4 inches... <2... -2¢sle fs oboe cee cele paca ce eee 1 
147 | Piece of float copper, found free in soil, 1906; north room of Casa Grande; 3} x 1 
WOCHES . 5 «55 oes a5c.0:2 cis dc ave ols Ree OEe IO ce Se SRS cto en 1 
148 | Earthenware bowl, plain ware; height, 4 inches; diameter, 7? inches.............. 1 
149 | Earthenware bowl; interior has painted design; height, 4 inches; diameter, 6} 
INCHES 2 oss cie:ae aia o cards ole ctora.e fake aera ale Notes Stee Pete ete eee re eee ean 4 
150 | Earthenware bowl, compressed globular, pista ware; height, 4 inches; diameter, 
SP imCHOS. w/c. sd ase hoes Sak AO as SAE Aas ee orcas oie op de serena  oaite Ye 1 
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U..8. | Bur. 

et, (Amer. Articles 

No. | No. 
252151 | 151 | Earthenware vase, compressed, globular body, short neck; height, 6 inches; diam- 

Buthe (SU NEEM cyelans Tear Bee SS EERE Ree Ar iene cei ide ge eden Mtl i ae a ee 
Moles fine | eecvunculus shells, found in vase No, 25215% -- 2 elec o ee ee cece ce ene ee 
252153 | 153 | Small earthenware vase, containing small shells (Nassa), Conus shells, bits of 
turquoise, deer tooth, etc.; diameter, 34 inches; height, 24 inches...............- 

252154 | 154 | Pragments of decorated pottery, various designS............0.0..0ccccc cee ece cece 
252155 | 155 |..-.-- CO Rene ene ee eos casks os = eee MESES Cee me ea te see coe eee hase eers 
252156 | 156 | Fragments of decorated pottery, various designs; fragment with swastika design. . 
252157 | 157 | Pottery disks, made from broken vessels; diameters, 14 to 3 inches.... ...........- 
252158 | 158 | Pottery disks, made from perforated vessels; diameters, 14 to 2 inches...........-. 
252159 | 159 | Fragments of pottery, representing head of parrot...................-.22--.------- 
252160 | 160 | Fragments of pottery, representing animal head....................-.- <a ek ee 
Dooce aroovad stone ax: Jength, 7 inches: 2002. 2.2. os eee ee il Pe ee 
PostooselOomcroorved stone ax: length, 6 inches oF) 032....c.c sacl ec ce eee cecccce seb edeeeas 
252163 | 163 | Polished stone implement, chisel(?); 7 x 13 x }inches.................0....-2.-2.-5 
252164 | 164 | Abrading implement, sandstone, squared edges; 6 x 23 x 1 inches.................. 
PACE non Onllite SCONG. oO) Ko4 x 4 INCHES... 205. 0sc-k kos dce aseed seecceetets caseeece cease 
Peale eo!) stone iniplement;: length, 34 inches... 22. 0.2.22... 02.0 fcc icc lice ee 
252167 | 167 | Abrading implement, grooved surfaces; length, 2} inches.......---..--.-...-.----- 
252168 | 168 | Abrading implement, tool sharpener (?); length, 3} inches.....................-.-.- 
Barv1ogs eGo etoneumnplement: 44x34 x 4 Inches. [00.5 1.422220. eee eee ne ete etc ee ews ceens 
252170 | 170 | Stone implement, polisher (?); 44 x 24 x }inches......................-2--..--2---- 
252171 | 171 | Stone implement; length, 44 inches; diameter, 4 inch..............-.....-.-+----.- 
252172 | 172 | Rubbing stone, with handle, tufa; diameter, 44 inches.......--............--...... 
Essiienenianistone pesue (lava): length, 32 Inches: [2.5 5.0.2.2. 62s0 css cnescae= te l= sc cccw se ssiece 
252174 | 174 | Stone disk; diameter, 5 inches; thickness, § inch .....................------ oe 
252175 | 175 | Stone disk, partly perforated; diameter, 34 inches; thickness, 2inch............... 
252176 | 176| Stone disk; perforated; diameter, 2 inches; thickness, }inch................-...-- 
252177 | 177 | Stone implement, oval outline, thin flat pebble; 33 x 24 x 2 inches..._...........-- 
DIctIAt eet as IstoLe aliss diameters, Lito 24 inches. 5... ..2s-.2s6-c+- esos cle lene cee ec csed ceases 
252179 |) 179 |) Hoe, thin blade, chipped; length, 52 inches.-..-...- 2.2.2.1... 2. see ee ee cece es 
252180 | 180 | Hoe, one edge showing wear; length, 64 inches................-.---------------+--- 
252181 | 181 | Hoe, one edge showing wear; length, 43 inches......-.....-.-.--------------ee ee eee 
252182 | 182 | Hoe, one edge showing wear; length, 5? inches...... ewe ee A ee me ee | eRe, fF 
252183 | 183 | Concretion resembling grooved implement; length, 3 inches.............-..------.- 
eee eespel es WO PSIGIAN CHIPS... c-..- 2c. s50sinvesieones's Renee era a at eee Sees ae ae eee 
Zs2iR> | 91859) Worked flake of obsidian; length, 23 inches... -- 2222 -.....¢. 0-0. .- ee eee eee eeee 
Zoa2Lsp: |/ 186 | Arrow -point, flint, triangular; length,'2} inches. -..........--...-.----.+-----6.--0 
252187 | 187 | Arrow-points, flint, stemmed; lengths, 24 and 12 inches.................-.-..---.-- 
252188 | 188 | Perforator or drill, chalcedony; length, 1$ inches; diameter, + inch.........-.-.... 
ci RUe eT rac TIOU US OL LIU ONS sae so. = salto acne oe aoa aac ree eon eee eee cet ae te eee 
BLOM MLO OL YIT (20180 DEBUS ceo cto wiceian Sasi actisccptaccts osu teseceecamecssencctesretaeeeteces 
Peel Otol | Plece orGarved red jasper (amulet). 22 ..d. ol te care c ce csceceneenetwescstes sine 
Soaloa 190) Small water-worn pebbles'of rare forms. .. 0.22 2222.5... e scion eset ee cc eee sne 
Pe aeons! CONCTauLOns, SLONEe CLIPStm acs. - sor eee ets Mec cet acsacnlsane cece sontetssaas ce. alse 
acu Oe NC) Arts Cry SLAlS. 2. ote nee ae se eMite ce Hae Hoteles ace cess seco acoscsscpeicnan cs ttiestes } 
252195 | 195 | Large shells (Cardium), unworked........ ee Ne ee eee es Dee Ne eS 
252196 | 196 | Small shells, Pectunculus, unworked...........22.222.-...2-220ceeeeenecce eee eeee ee | 
Seat eee mL OSHS, CONUS UMWOLKOG) ... 22 1. fis skcise acces ca cleo sassesew sce cinaciactens se clatee cies 
aS omrimet oan mires Oluvella, SOMeWOrked. ols den anta esr ae ascites stele ccetseclc-s ceeeeencrs esses 
SeetaCsed SO ROM NENGAMIS, LUETIOUAS. o 5.6 nc annseet rome das r eee sek ines eats te sea aae re <wiss 
252200 | 200 | Fragments of shell ear pendants made from sections of Pectunculus.........-.-...- 
252201 | 201 


Pepe e EE bey se CC LOM er care, cta ans ccinin cea ee pee rea aiateiie eae’ Cle Me wiewaleimeci eine eis mirisle i 
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U. 5.8) Bur: 
Ret Ame Articles 
No. No. 2 
252202 | .202:| Shell. beads, anade from.entire shells,Nassa.cn sseee eee Se eee ee eee 
252203" | 203:} Shell: pendants, small Glycymeris:... J... .ceceusee see eee ee se ease ee ee 
252204'|° 204 |) Bone perforator; length, 4} inches os. <7. to2-2 cee ee ee ee eee ee 
252205 | 205 | Bone perforator, part of deer antler; length, 2} inches.-.........................-.- 
252206 |. 206. | ‘Looth of deers <a. csissisiss ceisie'cnsiee smtinaed eb eae cee eee See ae ee 
252207 | 207 | Mass of vegetable sti bstanC@in ssc. ciewiziwn so - one hae Skee oe ee ee eee 
252208 | 208 | Piece. of vegetable substante:......2c..o2i:.- ssc es csscemieceeene eee eee eee ee eer 
252209 | 209 | Fragment of fabric made from vegetable fiber ..............--..----.+---+--------- 
252210 | 210 | Mealing stonefor metate; 74x34 inches). 202.0 3:62.28 asense-t eee eee 
‘252211 | 211 | Mealing stone for metate; 74 x 34 inches .........- ‘ante at nanin yee ee ee ee 
‘2529219 | 212 | Mealine stone for metate; Sac dP inches... 2). onc eoe soc eae oe 
252218} 213 | Mealing stone for metate; 7 a 84inehes.- - -..ac.n acs s sete doa ae ae 
952214 | 214 | Mealing stone for metate; 7 x 34 Inches .<.c.6 6 cess os 2p mee ee 
252215 | 216 | Mealing stone for metate; 74x34 inches, 66.0.1. <dscme- passes soe ee ee 
252216 | 216 | Mealing stone for metate;.6:x 3ginches - sv. 26. occ nce ee ee eee 
252217 | 217 | Mealing stone for metate; 53% 34 Inches /. jo. 2e5 soc. oe see ee eee ; 
252218 | 218 | Mealing stone for metate; 6x 3}inches.......2.5.-0 002. aan -ee oe ee 
252219 | 219 | Mealing stone for metate; 6} x 3% inches... ..-62-ate seed - tose eee eee 
252220 | 220 | Mealing stone for metate;. 743% inches. ooo emigawic - ence oe eee 
252221 | ‘221 | Mealing stone for metate: 73.x 4 inches... 22.4. s<.25- $enct eee ee eee 
252222 | 222 | Mealing stone for metate; 5? x3 inches...../............-. scij ia 
952223 | 223 | Mealing stone for metate; 54 x 3h inches. 3... 25-<.4-sees cc cos 26 ose ee 
‘952024 || 224 | Mealing stone for metate; 6x38 lnches:...2-0.2s266 see ee ee oe ee 
252225 | 225 | Mealing stone for metate; 64% 3}inehes. 2.0). .n.see eet sin- a ne oo ee 
252226.| 226 | Mealing stone for metate;. 52 x3} imches... . 5) oie 24 pw nse,pi reer 2 Ree ee 
252207 | 287 | Mealing stone for moetate; 53x 8h inches... dene. -eeneee ees sees eee ee 
952028 | 228 | Mealing stone for metate; 54.5384 Inches: cigs 24 cae Sec od bey ele ee 
9252229 | 229 | Mealing stone formetate;)8 x4 inches... -x.nsesce-—2see-e eis sea ae ee 
252230 | 230 | Mealing stone for metate; 5 x 23 inches.................-- Jgivebe soe aa 
952031 |. 231 || Broken mealing stones. . 29s... n-eceneee: oe ee tae oe ee ee eee 
252232 | 232.1 Shallow paint mortar; 64 «22 incCheseas = Snes sees eo ee ee 
252233 | 233 | Stone mortar; diameter, 92 inches; height, 43 inches.........-..---.-----.--------- 
252234 | 234 | Stone pestle (part.of); height, 4#imehes, a.) poo. ates oot anes 7 
252935 |. 235 | Rubbing stone;.5 x 4.1ochesg a. - et eee ies eet i oe 
252236:| 236 | Rubbing stome; 5903) imGnes a asic de de ec oe eine oye Ue pee 
252937 | 237:| Rubbing stone; 44.% 23 inches... o<.< 205 sso ccees aswcin vse oe oe ee ee 
9252938 | 238 | Rubbingistone; 4 x3$ Inches: .... s.,.2-0) avon «co ee ees 5 = 
252230°| 239.) Rubbing stone; 43 «34 inches... 3 2<c¢0e ac d-semeicnibeneoee ess eos se- eee 
252240 | 240 | Rubbing stone; 42 x23 inches 2. 29.25.40 soe pes we oes et Dee 
952241 |. 241 |) Hammorstones..se.gsk. saeco et ile epee eee e ee 1S pre ncipsaci eieg a 
252242 | 242°) Mealing stone (broksem))o. ..2...- sete oa eenecien at as pe oees 2 ee ee ee eee 
252943 | 243 | Stone.disk; diameter, 34 inches 2.602263. ce we on ean < ee ernst 
252244 | 244] Rubbing stone, natural form; 64 x 44x id inches. ...--.:-....--=-5.=--225 eee 
252245 | 245 | Rubbing stone; 84 x 28 inches... . <7 sane oe open $x oles eee 
252246 | 246 | Stoneimplement, pestle, expanding base; height, 24 inches...........------------- 
252247 | 247 | Naturalform resembling handled implement..........-....----------------------- 
252248 | 248 | Natural form resernbling handled implement; 64 x 74 inches..-.....-. <2 tae ote es 
252249 + 249 | Flintcores or nuclei. 2 . Accs J. =. eee ea cee ine sea ee eee ea ee PS er se 
952250 |. 250 | Chips of.obsidian® . 2S... jase eos cee nie cterctets are = ete eee ele eee eee 
252251 | (251°) Bids of turquoise sc: «cc sst isc sien .nrm ssisi= =e ae ener eee ; 
252252 | 252°| SmalJl stone, polished: length, 23 touches)... 222 - jee ee n= eee 
252253) | 258 | Quartz erystalss...2¢ ss <i. secien ae sea Eee Sa ene eee ee = See ee eee 
252954. 254.) Rounded pebbles: small. <2) .o2< <-sslete sae ee eee a a ee ee 
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FEWKES |] APPENDIX 
Accession No. 48761, Casa Grande, Arizona—Continued. 
U.S. | Bur. 
Mus. |Eth. Articles 
No, No. 

Seen em Oni STOAL TUBES OMINOGs <item Bk Jeans et suladeie daisies sie wise nics gaeoee edi sun ole oe 
Pa 2GG obo: | puelinslionthy, worked, Pectunculus 2.0% seve seuis bins seed ces see a tote cence. seaceae 
nme one OOUis SHOUSMIIM WOLKE cio dn Grate el seaja fers tenes nex eeathha wales de co dails od ~ 
Diesen HOLME TIC AM LSs COTIUS 4 obit (ich ete eer yoiers oe Lise Spree ona aeams ls de ky awaisiees oles a e+ 
252259 | 259 | Shell disk, drilled on edge for suspension; diameter, 13 inches ...................... 
DaeIpOnmeaoon Pe Hracments ofshell pendantsy << es... fas sok 6 AS oes See ile a sete dbs ceeincess ss swen see 
PPeaeen ia oneal pendant: lenoth.1 inches s ...- 2s s<cc 400s. voc oeeecas Jad ocemece se -scad- 
Baz poe coeumonelbpendants-ismall shells.( Peoten) 0... d.< siseig sesjlas oes ceacke See aeue se. oesees 
Pee cianmecoduiputamenis OL various Sells. ooo an. a ck vee oe oye wlots = yen Soni eens ye len wd 2 
een ES BETTS OL LOM ett veineet tao. citia Gs, «ys o's sine ere Eee ei se ope eet Pcie cemrds to Adee en = 
Pea meron Ono ai lene tn 44 NCRGS <- oo. 22. eaeeee hak hme AOE ode sede Sse’ ce dede be 
Zenon toaul bone 2eedie: lenoth. 2Rinches 2... -aeceesk Bae atin eeicrses oe we hb Seip ecw es Jozees a6 
252267 | 267 | Fragments of painted pottery, handle of vase............-.--.---.-----ee0--eeeee- 
252268 | 268 | Pottery disk made from broken vase; diameter, 2 inches........................--- 
252269 | 269 | Small baked clay vessel; diameter, 12 inches................-....--2.-22.---2----- 

eae nC eee Pm ON TTI OC CESE 20 sco eho 2ccelasa oe <a = MaRS Sein ho pe mmeisloe So cealesle o-det one 
252271 | 271 | Fragments of pottery showing yarious:.decorations,..2: 223. sue-6. tues aun Baye 
Paar eons wooden hoe; Jenethy 36 InChesicciss .wsiscae amas ceeded: yee Sonvlee Eedienicaeaeceeen es 
Beltiene aro), Lons-wooden hoa lenpths84:inchesu, isco sje ek wn Sails ssc ocean wdicakanislws eee wes 
Bocera menos Lone wooden hoe: length, :shinehes: . sevctnk: hssessc fen%< eae cewiciestiasaees eee saue os 2 
Beers aro: | one woodemlhoc; length va64. inches. sind. . ee lic o cis ste aeewtawe-bisjtenee tts s erte seed 
252276 | 276 | Wooden posts of beams, showing marks of stone-cutting tools. .................---. 
Daz2ia |. 277 |) Mealinge stone for metate; 8} by 32 inchess...... s...s06. seanccaes-ceeeegenes eee- ses 
Disee ees. Mesnneystonetormetate; Sic ah inches... 20... exe diesc- seats oer ae arctic wives oles 
a0g79 ie 270 Mealing stone for metate: 8s x34 inches «6.62. seneacds ete dee sed Ses aeegeitiss ses sss 
2228) jo 280) | Meatine stone for metate;, 8x Sh iIMches < 225 «v2. sscdesS- < cessed escapee. o-tae vee 
Dogseie ean.) Mealine stone for metater 74 X38 Inechoscc. ~ 2.2. gomtiers Sa ceies ose cielewi cee nie ss weiss oot 
Dorsett ase.) Meahne stone fer metate:62 x 34 inches ).2. . 4.5 iecib.acis-saeien bee slee ee ee inee eine wood 
Dooves We 2a3, | Mealing stone for motate; 64. 44 inches ...1,. os .cisid.ce doses em sud seaaceemd- 4 Veka ecee 
BoosAseoRs 1) Mealing stone sor metate; 5 x 34 inches: <_-~ cie.da05 82s ae ieisw- eee Sos caw agses celsns esd 
252285 | 285 | Mealing stone for metate; 63 x 33 inches ............--.-----.----+-- ene ee ee 
BumeRosmeoen Mealing stone for motate; 64 x 3. inchesy.4 se. oij< +. wi exc coweetes nos eed Sa dee oe 
Dasemeoey ol) sealng stone for metate; 7+ x 3 IncheSo.4. Saeed 2). sicwads daeseesseet ced sscaede cen 
952288 |— 288 |, Mealing stone for metate; 74x44} inches :. 22.062... ssecsees 2 gene eee ee de cee ee nte es 
Dao2ee 299. Mealine stone for metate; 7x 32inches.... ccc sacle seein teens seeeeecicee scape sese 
gZne200 e200 | Mealing stone for moetate; 62 x0 3h:inches -<c....)5.0- s0ced cic csc niee sicbees neeeaisesesaeeees 
Pago 20.) Mealing stone for metates.O4. x 34 Inches. 2. sei. cei. s = swiss ic itraminw es see slaclecle ceive se a 
gaze 292) Mealing stone for metate; 54 & 34 inches... . ssc ies. oan case Seas emp minis vie oieisie ss os 
252293 | 293 | Mealing stone for metate; 52 x 22 inches .............-.....-.--------- Se pe Ra oh 
Baza Poss Sina MmOniaAr: pase Os INCNES .. 22-525, fs2c oven oe dace os a5 -\cieepemaxiees ee IS a 
252295 | 295 | Mortar; diameter, 114 inches; height, 74 inches............-...-.--.-------2eeeeees 
PaeG rT eyeoG Meg Ling Stone sO2 © A INCHES. 2. 5 ai cwiss anes else amie a snia ana ie eaniemtieeiee be ww a <' oe 
Baar ornie Or Meglingstones8 coe INChOS Se ses tankers oS ecke eameaines cxiset<ecuatebemass «ous 
Darous 1) 2081) Mealing Stones 74 x 82 INCHES. i. b= cece es nines <n aoe Oecee saeak eet pase saw ease oe 
Poaevedeeoo0. |) Mealing. stone: St X os Inches. oo. 25 tote =  - ow/amzsis rs wae Maciel au eee a inee eee 
eae atail SO) | MeslINe SLOUO) (a Soe INCUES koe bed Oise ee anor nemce Se glee oie dSiele tote 
Parana sOleteMGaling Stones 7a 34 INCDOS eau. 8 aeiee cle trsieiss sieieeisicia'n. woes onlsiickes Raspes ameiie ea ae 
Poesy soo, Meaiig SbONGs G2 5.3 mIDCNOS 2.1 2c55 Moats. 3b doce eee maka cen esiek ane mela/sio ate 

enone we G08) Mealing stones 5%:% 84 inehesi:). cis Nas eiias miaela siiidin= she ien!eara cde eta s doje ow sees on 
252304 | 304 | Mealing stones 53 x 34inches..._---.---..-.--.2.+262-25-- Se: See ee ee 
252305 | 305 | Mealing stone, recently worked edges; 93 x 23 inches................-.-...-.------- 
Pano S00, | uNatiral corms 6.x 1253 inches... .. feeeetees sa eeatt oy ee ceissteneeigeei- = -eres «= oe 
252307 | 307 ! Grooved stone ax, large ruin near Florence, Arizona; length, 63 inches............. 
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U.S. | Bur. 
Nat. |Amer.}. 
Mus. | Eth. 

No. No. 
252308 | 308 
252309 | 309 
252310 | 310 
252311 | Sit 
252312 | 312 
252313 | 313 
252314 | 314 
252315 | 315 
252316 | 316 
252317 | 317 
252318 | 318 
252319 | 319 
252320 | 320 
252321 | 321 
252322 | 322 
252323 | 323 
252324 | 324 
252325 | 325 
252326 | 326 
252327 | 327 
252328 | 328 
252329 | 329 
252330 | 330 
252331 331 
252332 | 332 
252333 | 333 
252334 | 334 
252335 | 335 
252336 | 336 
252337 | 337 
252338 | 338 
252339 | 339 
252340 | 340 
252341 | 341 
252342 | 342 
252343 | 343 
252344 | 344 
252345 | 345 
252346 | 346 
252347 | 347 
252348 | 348 
252349 | 349 
252350 | 350 
252351 | 351 
252352 | 352 
252353 | 353 
252354 | 354 
252355 | 355 
252356 | 356 
252357 | 357 
252358 ' 358 
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Articles 


Grooved stone ax, large ruin near Florence, Arizona; length, 63 inches. ..... Dee are 
Grooved stone ax, large ruin near Florence, Arizona; length, 64 inches....-...-..-- 
Grooved stone ax, large ruin near Florence, Arizona; length, 64 inches...........-- 
Grooved stone ax, large ruin near Florence, Arizona; length, 44 inches .......-.... 
Grooved stone ax, large ruin near Florence, Arizona; length, 4 inches ......-...... 
Grooved stone ax, found by Mr. Schultz near an abandoned corral at Casa Grande; 
length, 72 Inches s bs. $i. sic ce 5 we.6 5 sts do we Se a oe eee cae ee 
Grooved stone ax; room northeast cluster, Compound A, Casa Grande; iene 5§ 
INCHES: a) siasS jie wie See2sie ara w sie wwe eeiete oe a8 dustelee ole Siem ee cette ae er 
Grooved ‘stone: ax; length, 8.incheS..2\.26).5.c5<:56 acess aa cs ee eee ee ee 
Grooved)stone ax; length, 8} inches. (22... 52. bs. estes boat ee eee eee eee 
Grooved stone.ax; length;.52 inches...).~)< «< 28.2 < ies ene ee ee Se ee 
Grooved stone ax; length,'53 Inches 222...) 222 2. es Se ee ee 
Grooved,stone ax; length, diinches//222 22 S22 aes es eee oe cess ee ee eee 
Grooved stone ax, length, 4} inches. 3.2.2 5.3.20 2. SA tee ee eee eee 
Grooved stone ax; length, 44 incheSs.3.-< o4e-s2e.encnse ees See eee eee 
Grooved stone ax;, length, 4 inches 52 ts Sa Fe ee ee ee eee 
Grooved stone ax (squared sides); length, 44 inches..............-.....--....- 
Grooved stone ax, double-bitted; length, 54inches..............-...............- 
Grooved stone ax, red jasper; length, 5inches .....:-.20.-.0..s25 252s. 2baeeeee 
Grooved hammer; broken ax, showing use as hammer; length, 53 inches......... 
Grooved hammer; broken ax, showing use as hammer; length, 54inches......... 
Grooved hammer; broken ax, showing use as hammer; length, 5tinches......-.-. 
Grooved hammer; broken ax, showing use as hammer; length, 5 inches.......... 


Grooved ax; length, 72 inches. 2.2.2.5 do. es.ces be Ee eee ee ee eee ee ee 
Hammer stone; diameter, 32 incheSfe 2% 2 te = bros eee oe Pe ome ole ee ee ee 
Hammer stone;. diameter: liinehes 229 Sah ee ae Se eee eae ee eee 
Rubbing stone (lava); 26 x 98 Inches §, ere 2 PS Geo. Sood eee 
Rubbing stone, natural form utilized; ength, 3h — 5 Uses See 
Thin slab, sharpening stone; 44 x 21x 7 Inches .222. 3) 2. 3-62 2 =. 6 eee eee 
Stone disk (natural form);'diameter, 2)\inchéso: 92. 22. YS 22S eee 
Arrow-shaft rubber (2 grooves); length, 24 inches ...........---...-----....--- 
Arrow-shaft rubber (fragment) .. 22.2 0s. 32. 2 SL oct Pee ee ee 
Fragment of drilled ceremonial stone; 23 inches. -......-.--------+-+--++----- 
Piece of tifa 2. 20. 66556 se. occ eed cactus cele tee als 8 aaiele eee oe ae eres ae 
Piece of quartz (pale green)... 5.22 oS ee es eel sor oe alesis clots eee a eeeeenn 
Quartz crystalSs.iocc ocd oecwic cs deais dees eee el Sah Se gelele cre eee en 
Concrefions, various shapes; shrine offerings ..........--..---+---+2--.-----e-- 
Obsidian cores and flakes. 2.20: 55.04 J 5+. 20. ea ance bs oe eee 
Chips of flint and jasper... ¢...5,.n. sic timers c oo sevens 9 See eee ee 
Bits of turquoisessck kiss Sess dee ane lemeree eee ednis 2k Cea Sei ee 
Paint- stone. «. «2:5 cheese a Gia a's Se ee atelelcrer aie e Se ee are ee 2 ee ee lee 
Piece of yellow ocher | . 2.20) 2s see ag.c oc clove te eee eee eee ie ee ee oe 
Arrow point, flint; stemmed; length,'2 inchess tase © =)sstsls fra ie ie eee 
Fragments of large marine shells. 4... .3.- s ..<).)22 3 soe Sele a\cle eo oe eerie ee 
Cardium shells e:j:s 2 22 ph Se ee aes AS Stata be tere tet wig ooh fe ee eae sere ae 
Pectunculus shells, slightly worked). «<<< cla) csase we else ole eee see dioms elses sien 
Conus Shells - 3/5 5 22 206A". SOS Si arets See Steet es eae Pauls cheerios. Wainn sane 
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FEWKES] 
U.S. | Bur. 
Nat. |Amer. 
Mus. | Eth. 
No. No. 
252359 | 359 
252360 | 360 
252361 | 361 
252362 | 362 
252363 | 363 
252364 | 364 
252365 | 365 
252366 | 366 
252367 | 367 
252368 | 368 
252369 | 369 
252370 | 370 
252371 | 371 
252372 | 372 
252373 | 373 
252374 | 374 
252375 | 375 
252376 | 376 
252377 | 377 
252378 | 378 
252379 | 379 
252380 | 380 
252381 | 381 
252382 | 382 
252383 | 383 
252384 | 384 
252385 | 385 
252386 | 386 
252387 | 387 
252388 | 388 
252389 | 389 
252390 | 390 
252391 | 391 
252392 | 392 
252393 | 393 
252394 | 394 
252395 | 395 
252396 | 396 
252397 | 397 
252398 | 398 
252399 | 399 
252400 | 400 
252401 401 
252402 | 402 
252403 | 403 
252404 | 404 
252405 | 405 
252406 | 406 
252407 | 407 
252408 | 408 
252409 | 409 
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Articles 





oMme SDL vised as Paint CUpiaiis\< crate Gene eee Mee ee Ot ee eS 
Shell pendant, Pectunculus, drilled for suspension ........-.............--.--. 
Hragment ofear pendants, sections of Pectunculus...:. 2 22....5../520.. 0c eee eee 
poe pendants,.made from Contis shellss.. clos beens Sees on tecle Sod ee eek eee 
Sieh pendant, PeCteas oh i.accam stale wcities Su ioe RS et SB. 
OIA OO CI a SOMO OTRO eee pays raya aie aan a cesnyapeiec ae SITES oe ce 
phellibeads, anadetrom: Nassa Shells. 25.5. Sees 282 ONS Po Se. en eee 
Biel pendants apritehlas: aes >is 2 ciel aie Meee c ee eee Meee eS Sacco eee 
Siielh pumdland; Cart thititn ny pines wae Va etka. bo oa GIVI. BLE 1 ae 
EMAL Ae live VOT IS oa e ne ata cee occ kW Rep oe I! oe) NU, SB 
PHO TINE MNEIS ITOLLOONUS A A Sst Ses ete Min. sisloel an suet hth Se IS 2 eee 
Niasments OLenarmrea shelsinee ate ee Sneiinie ect ee eee NEP e Do. ARs 
Bone perforator, mound east of Group B, Casa Grande, found on breast of skeleton, 
point resting on right shoulder; length, 10 inches. ..... 22.500. S080 5 26-2 seen. 
BONO PeMOrAtors; 72 Loma INCHOs 7. jaciye. Haceie sees arse Be, ene wee ose gs 
BrasnIente OL DORE sii plemen ts =~ .L\se zi.) bee See SLC SE TS Ue os 
EAP ME COL CHATTOC OMG e  las.trenctaitu, ciao sacle wa arate. we escalate Oe cha ele slate ede teeics 
Bone point, charred; antler tip; length, 3 inches ....-% 2.2.0 220s 2 os eee we 
Small cylinder of wood, showing tool marks, much weathered; length, 22 inches; 
UREUTENEI NT Reta CS Mey recess cy e Beatn Se aha as Sher a cinys, Aisi cacnans SIA etn oa Meet ae 4 
Hracmendis of woodemimiplements. aa6 0 fos sc elds = ee oes al bleere fic othe a eaele sala 
Branch or:stema; length, 54: inches) 2.'6 0506 bee etka ME Sede cd eee 
Mase GlCharred Means s-IMESGIN LCs 2 .caig au ole ciemeracys win lows ele hs ele ce ccciwde- ae 
FEDATTOCITOCUS CE os Sime <.e is ale wiki ewes vere Sorc eee tile Miata. SOM oe Soo 
Pottery disks; height, 3 inches; diameter, 43 inches........-....-.....-..220----- 
Pottery bowls, plain ware; diameters, 18 to 3 inches. .............sce...-...-.--- 
ACME PSION SMA tT POG. Cision 6.1. eetelee se cieln cece aden dapeietelils Ue oeicls Stee oe 
OPS Ol CUL OC CSI sre omrit cys ot sr enetn ove, Sees retep ce rete mieten s okie hanes She CRBS. toe 
Fragments of decorative pottery, swastika scroll and other designs............-- 
Fragments of coarse heavy earthenware dish ..........--- 2222-22 cce cece eee e eee 
Hragments of decorated pottery vases, large lot... 20. 2522 22S ee 
PRETUENE TESEOMOS Nore wee peliejec sn tak ete MOS ee ame aes oe eee Mace ae ee 
Mealincstones (fragments yee ees ea-o eee las poem ees eee ML Se Re ese 
PFACIMEHES OF SDATPCDING SLOMCS on cc tc). beta Paipete nie seu cs’ sates aedasa tag stees a= 
Digging implements, large thin flakes with more or less chipped edges ...........-- 
One-half of stone ball (lava); diameter, 34 inches.........-...........---2---2----- 
Se Ra rns Otay KOU Clay ee. eyehe ee nior ew ers aiacis sia Oeics eect Ota See te Oe stile ewe ioe wine 
Implements of baked clay, pestlelike; length, 84 inches; diameter, 24 inches......-- 
Fragments of large baked clay disk showing stamped markings...........-......-- 
Lump of adobe with markings of reeds on one surface...............--+-------++--- 
PEIN OL AAOUGAVILD INATKINGS =. ok cheese canis sania sees = athe oe ee eR wie see aes o 
PRALINE LOL POLLY cc iseroe cele ca ee oes aes ee eee ioe eects SO Meee teins ate-a 
Perforated stone, with squared sides, worn out mortar; 134 x 114 x Ginches......:-.-- 
Large:stone metate; 18i x 123.57 inches. es teyee. 2. Poe ees ee Re 
TEAL STATO L SUOMOS sacra cree be ciated als keds gael on Shab ciptea hare many, ete CALI ns eicto foe ars bese 
Haltotsandstone disks diameterjy4s Hiehes:. Ge - psu. ee ed Jo. Pee Ee 
Thin slab with one smoothed surface; 44 x 3 x }inches....................-.....-.- 
MTSEIMAML OLSTONG NOG Snes ciate aj oeiee wie ale cies Poitier ate Satis Aa Sea el ee Peace sess 
Pracmen fol cain SCOuevdISK. sit. Heese. Me eee Cee eo homens es ULE. os 
Smoothing implement 23 x 2x. y5 inchesS.5 ee nas os he SI ee 
TL aghcnapediatiow-Dourter iia). uC ks. cP ae a AN OD 2 
ATTOW=PGinl, Svemmne G25) Me USE AS. Boats tere cte ee eee al clas eeatedete eu Peces 
Chips anddakes of Mint, OtC Jo -cie<<<ince cop ranisaeeae de de sc dete ackvs areas len eaes 
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Wiss 

Nat. 

Mus. 
No. 


252410 
252411 
252412 
252413 
252414 
252415 
252416 
252417 
252418 
252419 
252420 
252421 
252422 
252423 
252424 
252425 
252426 
252427 
252428 
252429 
252430 
252431 
252432 
252433 
252434 
252435 
252436 
252437 
252438 
252439 
252440 
252441 
252442 
252443 
252444 
252445 
252446 
252447 
252448 
252449 
252450 
252451 
252452 
252453 


252454 
252455 


252456 
252457 
252458 
252459 
252460 


























Bur. 
ted Articles 
No. 
410 | Chips end flakes‘ofobsidian . 22... 2262 -Os5: See ee eee See ee ree 
411 Small water-worn pebbles nsec cs. s Raa De tal CEs ea eiets See et eee 
412 | Piece of chalky substance: (paint): 28. fees. ae 2s SR ee See ee 
413 | Quartzerystal. A. soe.c2 hc uds4 Re ee eee eee | 
414 | Bihof turquoise... 2250.06. sa. SI Roe eee eee eee 
415 | Coneretionssss sac. 2 sacs. 2 ae Sa 2. a ee 
416 Fragments of animal bones,.2 pieces worked ..... 2.c2051 socceb eee Gee eee eee | 
417 Fragmentsof charred bones). 3.:....5222 44.0050. cs ee eee eee 
418) Bone points, charred |... sce bs ice wes as nen ee ee ee 
419. |. Fragments/of animal tooth (deer) <2. 23.2. 3202 = 258s Sao ee ee eee . 
420 | Fragments of shells, Venus; valves more or less broken.............--.------------- i 
421 | Fragments of shells, Cardium; valves more or less broken...........--...---------- ; 
422 | Fragments of massive marine shell.¢...........---.-- Lise. Jee eee ae, 5 eae 
423 Fragments of shell, Abalone... .... Limes Sew alihiate Ree eb amen cece ita ee = vias eee 
494 | Fragments of shell, Strombus o.. 40-2. 2 ~<a eat oe Gia eee ee ee 
425 Fragments of charred shellc. 8.8i. sec 1: ae ee ee 
426 | Shells, Comus:s s...26 /fo5 ee vaca OSM eis wis 5 Sa Sie 2 wee ue 
427 | Shells, Olivella :.... 5 o<.02 syd ael-4 Jbaawe Ja lacie oan aia ee 
428.) Shells; Pecten;.1 valve fsa... Jes oe ee SR ee ee eee eee 
829. | 2c MOe swe des nh a's wlll si Rui p Neg uch SEU wc ee . 
430 | Shell pendant, drilled yalve of Pectem. 2s)-:h43.23 Sees eee te eee eee 
431 | Fragments of pendants, section of Pectunculus.................-.---2---+---------- 
432°| Charred seeds.3.2..2224es-2ea-5-26 godess ssisgaegnt Seated Meats ee eee eee 
433.| Charred vegetable substances. 2: jcb52 2222s 1 ae 
434-} Charred corm «0.2.2 s)\cuSwag 2a. SRS Ae ae ee 8 ee ee ee | 
435 | Charred seeds... 2. ..20..258988 3.5 Se wae ES ee ree ee 
436 | Jar: containing earth and, Nassa:shells.: 22. 220%. Bese ae ae eee 
437 | Shaft or handle for stone implements; length, 17 inches........-.....-..----------- | 
438 | Pottery disks, made from broken vases; diameters, 1} to 34 inches ........ Sa aa 
439: | Pottery disks; perforated (broken) eaens sere se ee eee eee ae ee 
440 | Fragments of large pottery disk, stamp markings.-..............---.--------------- 
441) Fragments'of pottery dish; shallow = .222-s- 22-2. $cS2o5-25-eeee ae eee eee 
442 | Part of pottery vase, angular outline, plain ware. ..........-.------------+---++----- 
ABR le as GO)... Sco. a'yead ah DEA enw ary Weis ay Re eae Se tee ee a Sy dh eee ee 
444 | Part.of pottery. vase; compressed globular: 2... scan oso scp eteseel- ee bse lees 
445; | Part.of bowl. 2... 2ce% ses ee alge Sa se es Se a eee 
446,| Part of vase, straight sides eet =. ods eee ek toe See pods ee Sek be 
447 | Fragments of pottery bowl, polished black ware............--.--.2+-.---2--2.2---- 
448 | Fragments of pottery vase, decoration in red and green .........-..--...-.--------- 
449 | Handles of: vases... «<.sacck avan aks Stee bre peseeeee es ania ad eiiae ene ee eee 
450-| Legs of tripod vases.c 52) oc. 20 20d «is sin nt se eee SE EGS Saintes bee 
451 | Fragment ofpottery bowl, hole nearedge....-...-. =. 2..c3he45-bseee ee eee ae 
452 | Fragment of painted vase, showing coils on exterior..........-.....---------------- 
453 | Fragment of pottery, white or pale yellow slip wash, hundreds of pieces, decorations 
in: black, dlarge lote@uss 2:2 cs Sceeem eee saeco 2k wc PRE ene 
454 | Fragments of pottery, gray slip wash, black decorations .-........----.----------- 
455 | Fragments of pottery, pale yellow slip wash, decorations in black, with solid areas | 
OL TO. 628 is oisie luleis ae cas wae oe wSkle ew <eres Se Ae Oe ea ee 
456 | Fragments of pottery, pale yellow slip wash, decorations in red. ..-..-..--.-.------- 
457 | Fragments of pottery, plain undecorated ware, large lot........--.-----.----------- 
458 | Polishing stone; length, 24 inches; width, 14 inches....-...-...-..-.---.------+---- | 
459 | Rubbing stone (sandstone); 3 x 24 x § inches...2_- fee eee eee tees eee eee 
460.|" Rubbing stone (sandstone), partofs ... 2.25. satel deters ete ee 
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FEWKES] APPENDIX 
Accession No. 48761, Casa Grande, Arizona—Continued. 
Ges.) Bur: 
oe ae Articles 
No. No. 
| \ 
252461 | 461 | Rubbing stone (sandstone), oval outline; length, 2? inches..................22-...- 
252462 | 462 | Digging tool, large flake, oval outline; length, 54 inches.._..................-...--. 
252463 | 463 | Digging tool, large thin flake, irregular outline; length, 63 inches..................- 
Eee tet RLS SME eae Ole tale steele ayia lalare wees ralule o Cot eate eta O seisa Cliee i Selbaldn cutee bee Ue Leth cowie s 
252465 | 465 | Digging tool, large thin flake, irregular outline; length, 5 inches..................-- 
252406.) 466 || Fragments of large marine shell;.charred.. sc. 029.022. 5. ccc tees cece cca eee 
Petimiesore Eragmont of large marine shell oot sees. eS a a ee 
252468 | 468 | Fragments of shells, some showing use as paint cups....................----------- 
Zoesoe7,, 4609, | Fragment of pendant, section of Pectunculus. 2...) 5.5...22 822.0002 il vec eee eee. 
Loans Masso Charred COrmcck)..2I8. Maia. WTR UE Sere SOREL 23 
262471 | 471 | Charred seeds. ............. See Pate Sota Nei ata oral Rots Salers Sere TE ORT RE. Jaateeetes 
252472 | 472 | Piece of adobe showing impression of reeds.......-.-...--- Deena ceitytene?, bo eee 
ovate Wee 4eae} Implement of wood (part.of); length, i64 inches. . 20... +. 9. 22s. 8. Oe. nei cee | 
252474 | 474 | Painted pottery bowl, with bits of shell, modern ware; diameter, 43 inches........ 
252475 | 475 | Painted pottery vase, with glass beads, modern ware; length, 2} inches............ 
Paseo MN aa Gabino Sticks Lio GORD sae. Cos etee Mr Pea. Fee AL SAE ee SL ee | 
Accession No. 49619, Casa Grande, Arizona 
254301 1 | Large unfinished stone ax, natural form, showing shaping process of grooving and 
IPO me by PecKiien I2K-oe XK 4 INCHES s,s cs cwccis ss cece smccecacnasenedsecatcs 

254302 2 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 8 x 3 x 24inches.........................--. 
254303 3 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 73 x 24 x lk inches.....................--..- 
254304 4 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 7 x 2? x 1? inches........................-.- 
254305 5 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 7 x 2} x 1#inches_...........0.....----...-.. 
254306 6 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 62 x 22 x 2}inches...................-...--- 
254307 7 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 6} x 23 x 2 inches. ...........-.....---.----- 
254308 8 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 54 x 3 x 24inches..............-. ee oe Oe ie 
254309 9 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 54 x 2} x l}inches...............-.-..------ 
254310 10 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 6 x 24 x 24inches..................-.------- 
254311 11 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 6 x 24x 2 inches............-....----------- 
254312 12 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 6 x 21 x 2 inches.........-.-...---.--------- 
254313 13 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 6} x 24 x ld inches. ........--....--..------- 
254314 14 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 5} x 24 x14 oes Tee er ee. 
254315 15 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 64 x 24 x 1? inches.......-.....-....----.--- 
254316 16 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 6 x 24 x 1l}inches...............-.---------- 
254317 17 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 5 x 24 x 1} inches.......:.......---..------ 
254318 18 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 44x14 x1tinches..........-.....-.-.----« 
254319 19 | Grooved stone ax, interrupted groove; 31 x 24x 12inches................-.-.------ 
254320 20 | Grooved stone ax, double-bitten encircling groove; 5 x 3} x 1} inches.....-...-.-- 
254321 21 | Broken ax blade, upper portion roughened; 3 x 2 x lj inches..................---- 
254322 22 | Grooved stone hammer or sledge; 8 x 3 x 2h inches............-.--...-..---------- | 
254323 23 | Grooved stone hammer or sledge; 7 x3 x 2}inches.............-.....--------+---- 
254324 eas) Grooved stone bauIMer: Gr 2 x Lk INCHES. oo. vclac ecectens sone eas cote wine te ais rem m 
254325 Joa GeOOVEd StOLe Amory Ok 2 K Le IDCHOS. «ima «<a hec ccc cec sees aes fom Je haac kee o 
254326 Jou Grooved stome hammer; 44x39 x2 inches). 2-2 -52.-4..20- nee eens ses eee ees 
254327 7 a ATOOVEC SLONG AMINOrs Ae ok KR Le NCNOS< ene oars cminlerne sala nase csiae end Fad aes e Sens 
254328 28 | Grooved stone hammer; 4 x 21 x 2 inches............-...---...--- fe Es Be 
254329 207) (Grooved stone nammer: 32 X24 ls LOOMS sco vee esters cdc ca cet vcs ncieecd scents 
254330 SOM GLOOVed Stone Namen: Sh X-2 Me WMONOS 2 oct no aviewiatle ces ews cee ciges cee canoe eas 
254331 81 | Grooved stone hammer (broken); 44.x3 x24 inches..............--.-------+------ 
254332 82 | Grooved stone hammer (broken); 43 x 24 x ldinches..................-..-.------- 
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Accession No. 49619, Casa Grande, Arizona—Continued. 





U.S. 

Nat. 

Mus. 
No. 


254333 


254334 


254335 


254336 


254337 


254338 


254339 


254340 


254341 


254342 


254343 


254344 


254345 


254346 


254347 


254348 


254349 


254350 


254351 


254352 


254353 


254354 


254355 


254356 


254357 


254358 


254359 


254360 


254361 


254362 








Bur. 


Amer. 


Eth. 
No. 





33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 


62 














Articles Lots 
Hammer stone;cylindrical;:44:x 24x inches. 22 cog- ae ses eee ee eee 1 
Hammer stone, roughly spheroidal; diameter, 34 inches...................-..----- 1 
Hammer and rubbing stone; 134 x 2hx 1}inches 2 .j..52, a.e- asks delete eee 1 
Hammer stone, square, with rounded edges; diameter, 2 inches..................- uy 
Rubbing’stone;34 good inchese sc. see ee ee soe ee 1 
Paint muller, conical outline; length, 3 inches; diameter, 13 inches................ 1 
Paint muller, conical outline; length, 3 inches; diameter, 2} inches...... 2 ieee 1 
Chalcedony concretion; cylindrical outline, surfaces slightly polished by use; length, 
33 inches; ‘diameter, 1? inches: i222201 a sae See. See ee eee 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, haviag parallel edges with rounded ends (lava); 8% x 33 
AS IMOHOS yb ssp caw ie Se he a eater rr 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having paralleledges with rounded ends (basalt); 8 x 33 1 
KTS INCHES 2 oes sinc 3S SRE a re 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel edges with rounded ends (lava); 63 x 33 
% 1B inches seas. 2s dh. Sd ke BR A Oe Ree eee eee 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel edges with rounded ends (basalt); 7 x 
Sb WTS IMCheS . 5s cbc haivewcadcanee taste potas eee See ee ee it 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel edges with rounded ends (basalt); 7 x 
Sa Limehes soa Sass eee eave Secreto gene eae ee Oe ete See eee a ee 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel edges with rounded ends (basalt); 73 x 
oo x Linches, | 5.055 Se eOe ees Se a Ae a ee ae ee oe 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (basalt); 
VR Bh SUP CHES. 25s Soa cake ccehas Se ee ee ee 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (basalt); 
63 X38 1F inches... «sede ay wang cule as dec mie ae pees eee ae a 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (basalt); 
GE K34 KL WnCH OS se ys oo a HO a ore asap Se epee a ol <a ee 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (basalt); 
52 & 34% 1p inches is he he Soe eee = Oe Re Deen eee he 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (basalt); 
64 E34 214 Inchesi . ois. seco cee eee Soe ee ee eos ces eine Se eee eee 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (basalt); 
64 x38e x1 y inches nS. sses aces eee see ae ae erie i ae Basle 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (basalt); 
5F x8 x 1p inches aes aoe. cake Bon a deaiie ewes actions 4iecis aaron ane 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends Coen 
BBE KU eAnchess Fee ees seed wares enrages aie cen tai oc eee ee I 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with fonanied ends (basalt); 
5G 33 KP inches 6. o sep ses anaes eases eae eee aise aeons ee 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (lava); 
GE KBE Rl SONGS ace a Soaten ol tape crear re tect ie ee if 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (basalt); 
6X34 WTP ineheS: . 053. cb soe eee Gene ae sees oo aeisc sleek ance ae ee 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (lava); 
64% 3} RK 1} imChes 2.3 oSsoo Jaci dated ier soteateaeig av ao eee ee ee 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (lava); 
44x 1d inches. 32h o sso ss csc chics 2s ac dene ae ee eee eee 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (hasalt); 
52 & 34 % 1 Pinches . bss 0 os eeled ampere owas ee eee ee 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (basalt); 
63.539 1 inehess os sec Shs Soe wk Se ec lee re i ete eae ee 1 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (basalt); 
exe Sh R34 INCHES |, hs Sods ns uae cheers Sener ee maga aaa ae eae ee 1 


FEWKES ] 
U.S. | Bur. 
Nat. |Amer. 
Mus. | Eth. 

No. No. 
254363 63 
254364 64 
254365 65 

254366 66 

254367 67 

254368 68 

254369 69 

254370 70 

254371 71 

254372 72 

254373 7063 

254374 74 

254375 7 

254376 76 
254377 77 

254378 78 

254379 79 

254380 80 

254381 81 

254382 82 

254383 83 

254384 84 

254385 85 

254386 86 

254387 87 
254388 88 
254389 89 
254390 90 
254391 Oo] 
254392 92 
254393 93 
254394 94 
254395 95 

254396 96 

254397 97 

254398 98 
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Articles 








Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (lava); 
Ei aeeee a aoe gL THC LOS ae ape io eieeseates eI SER Ig id SOIR WEN Perla Douscigewee «bdo oe 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (basalt); 
Peewee ele NGCHOS cereeend serene ek VeP RES aint stem oosie oe Oe Saioees . ase a 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (basalt); 
ERA nell s TC HOS as wep Seay, eee Nan, Sen REN Iara ant Oe MOM GAs tbe che neces 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (lava); 
eee eX LPAI NOS eee ae See ahi = eee ee es soe SEARS casein ae Beet Eat alee ed 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (basalt); 
ee oa Ke MICHe ge Balen tat Sake lee ye tears eck se SENSO Pes CNS Ms sc clece eens 
Rubbing stone for metate, having parallel sides, edge with rounded ends (lava); 
Dra eae AUG HOS eye com open ate le Re ara, ceraewearae SIS, aN Sass ate cctlaerde: 
Rubbing stone for metate, having edge slightly curved (basalt); 5 x 3x 1 inches... 
Rubbing stone for metate (basalt); 34 x 2} x 14 inches..........-.....-.--...-..-- 
Rubbing stone, irregular outline; 64 x 5 x l inches .......-...-...--..-.-.-2---+--- 
Rubbing stone, natural form, semi-lunar outline; 53 x3 x linches................... 
Grinding or polishing stone, rectangular outline; 43 x 3 x ?inches................. 
Grinding or polishing stone, reddish sandstone; 33 x 34x 2 inches..............-. 
Grinding or polishing stone, approximately disklike, lava; 3 x 2} x linches........ 
Rubbing hammer stone, natural form, approximately disklike outline; diameter, 4 
Kal ORIG MOS = ee eet tee oye ete cies dia SiS von Sie nla weenie tebe teertetiaed-.ckebso.s 
Mortar, large slab, with one slightly concave surface, evidently used for grinding 
SIMO S ed OPS oe Meese: Bk yor a ae eee we tants aenleeee. s hb o.< 
Grinding stone, rectangular outline (sandstone); 64 x 44 x l}inches............--- 
Grinding stone, rectangular outline (sandstone); 43 x 4x 1$inches....-..........- 
Grinding stone, rectangular outline (sandstone); 33 x 3 x 1} inches........-. oy ee 
Grinding stone, rectangular outline (sandstone); showing narrow grooves, possibly 
sharpening tool for wood and bone awls; broken piece, 4 x 3 x ltimches........-.. 
Grinding stone (broken), sandstone; 4x 24x 1dinches ..........-.-.--.-..-------- 
Grinding stone (broken), sandstone; 2} x2 x4inches ..............--2--.--------- 
Thin, irregularly shaped pieces, showing use for grinding pigments; 74 x 3 x 4 


Thin, irregularly shaped pieces, showing use for grinding pigments; 5 x 3} x4 inches. 
Thin, irregularly shaped pieces, showing use for grinding pigments; 3 x 2 x } inches. 
Rragment‘ot polishing stone: 24x) 24x 9 inchesss son eects Ginetcleicins Haste oss cs ee oule 
Paint mortar, rectangular outline (sandstone); 63 x 44 x 1 inches.............----- 
Irregularly shaped piece of sandstone, with pit in one surface, paint mortars; 53 
ct eee GIL NO Serene ea ree At ease ole ser Somes see MERE. Se Ese 
Irregularly shaped piece reddish sandstone, with pit in one surface, paint mor- 
fare eb Sine Aes ie aan eesy = Bacise se sian = ateiehets slo Mote Gist RRR. weigeae 
Irregularly shaped stone with pit in one surface, basalt; 44 x 34 x 23 inches......-. 
Sharpening stone(?), thin slab, with depression in one surface; 63 x 44 x13 inches . 
Small shallow mortar (?), rectangular outline with rounded ends, paint mortar; 53 
Beis aie SUN CNGSE we Mestre eet ds eerie winsome eis aisle Sas maeingk Maen gee esa nnsemacins 
Sharpening stone, irregutarly shaped piece, with depressions on two surfaces; 5 x 3 x 
WDE Ca Rese tae ale cxiaiene Serniomeaiem siec ostete yee ste ane Souls inh eee gh se se 3 
Sharpening stone, irregularly shaped piece, with depressions in two surfaces; 5 x 24 
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U.S, | 
Nat. 
Mus. 
No. 


254399 | 
254400 
254401 
254402 
254403 


254404 
254405 
254406 


254407 
254408 
254409 


254410 
254411 


254412 
254413 
254414 
254415 
254416 

254417 

254418 | 
254419 





254420 
254421 
254422 
254423 
254424 
254425 
254426 
254427 


254428 


254429 


254430 


254431 


254432 








130 


131 


132 








Articles 





Stone mortar (lava), oval outline, mortar cavity, 1} inches deep; 9 x 6 x 33 inches... 
Broken pitted stone (lava), pits in two surfaces; 3 x 3 x 13 inches 
Broken pitted stone (lava), disk outline; diameter, 34 inches; thickness, 1? inches. . 
Small, broken mortar, with hole in one edge; 13 x 2 inches. ......................-. 
Grinding stone, irregularly shaped piece, with slight depression in one surface; 5 x 12 
RLF Inches. aes» tetas sb Ss ha he Seine weseareee a Mee nee aes tae eae 
Sharpening stone, thin slab, with long, narrow grooves; 11 x 44 x 4 inches......... 
Sharpening stone, thin slab, with long, narrow grooves; 33 x 2 x }inches........... 
Large stone slab, with depression in one surface made by grinding; the center has 
been broken out, forming an oval aperture 53 x 32 inches -................2.....- 
Natural form, conical outline, grinding stone; base diameter, 34 inches; height, 
1B inches: sacfacie re sds ik She aialnin oe ANSI eres we ee Se eae ec Sole 
Natural form, conical outline, grinding stone; base diameter, 23 inches; height, 
14 inches 


we ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee et ewe ee eee wee eee eee 


Stone disk, one surface aiieeiol Giitedaons as if for tosses or polishing; diame- 


ter,'22 inches; thickness, Linch: cs ee ee ae ee 
Rubbing stone, outline nearly square (tufa); 44 x 4x 1linches..................-. 
Rubbing stone, disk-shaped (part of), tufa; diameter, 4} inches; thickness, 14 

imohesi) 8.15,si Ask PSA: AU RS SR Ee a ee ee 
Rubbing stone, oval outline; 54 x 32 x14 inches !.. J. 2..0.. 52.0222 esd e esc ceecene 
Rubbing stone, disk-shaped; diameter, 44 inches; thickness, § inch.....--......... 
Rubbing stone, broken, oval; length, 34 inches; thickness, 3 inch .................- 
Rubbing’stone;,oval outline}34 x 24.2 inches\s-f. Ai5-5 ee eee eee 
Rubbing stone, cylindrical (tufa); length, 23 inches; diameter, 14 inches.......... 
Fragment of'stone ring, implement (lava) ce. ae sees dae ele eae eee 
Rubbing stone; oval outline \(tuia);s x 4 x 1p imehess 22; 02sec ee 


Rubbing stone, disk-shaped, with knob handle; diameter, 4 inches; height, 2 
faches: 4 fo 2.5 2S slain Soe SS a SSPE AR aes Setar ae cers rear a ene 
Rubbing stone, disk-shaped (lava), mourn edge, convex base; diameter, 33 
inches; height, 13 inches) 4. 2.5.4..:2. dee Se eee Se eae ee eee oeeetae 
Rubbing stone, roughly shaped piece of tufa, with slight groove; length, 34inches. 
Roughly shaped carving, with animal head (?); height, 2} inches......... Se 
Toy bowl}diameter, 14 inches; height,/Z inehes Vos. ee eee 
Digging implement, large, thin flake of stone, with one edge showing a polish 
from use; length, 94 inches; width, 53 inches; 3 inch thick at the back....._..._.- 
Digging implement, large, thin flake of stone, with one edge showing a polish from 
use; length, 84 inches; width 3 inches; 4 inch thick at the back........-.......--- 
Digging implement, large, thin flake of stone, with one edge showing a polish from 
use (broken); 6 inches wide; 4 x } inch thick at the back......................... 
Digging implement, large, thin flake of stone, with one edge showing a polish trom 
use; 64 inches wide; 4 x 4 inch thick at the back. ............2.2...2.252--220-20 
Digging implement, large, thin flake of stone, with one edge showing a polish from 
"use, on three sides; 64 inches wide; 4 x 2 inch at the back 
Digging implement, large, thin flake of stone with one edge showing a polish from 
use; hoe, notched at upper end; length, 53 inches; width, 45 inches; thickness, 
inch 
Digging implement, large, thin flake of stone, with one edge showing a polish from 
use; hoe, notched at upper end; length, 61 inches; width, 34 inches; thickness, 
Los! «Paes Laer, ero ee pe Ree re ne Se Ie a a et ‘ 
Diggiug stone implement, large, thin flake of stone with one edge showing a polish 
from use, or knife, semilunar shape; 6 inches; width, 34 x } inch 
Digging implement, hoe (see 124, above); length, 4inches; width, 32 inches; thick- 
ness at back, $ inch 
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Accession No. 49619, Casa Grande, Arizona—Continued. 
U.S. | Bur. 
a Articles 
No. | No. 
| 
264433 {01133 | Digging implement (broken); 44x 3.%-§...0..00c0cke.ecacceeeseececsassaeeeceeeee 
254434 | 134 | Digging implement, hoe (broken), notched; 3} x 3 x }inches..................-.--- 
254435 | 135 | Long stone rubbing implement, with two edges, showing transverse grooves (12), 
section square with rounded edges; length, 114 inches; thickness, 14 inches... -.... 
254436 | 136 | Stone pestle, cylindrica]; length, 10 inches; diameter, 2} inches................... : 
254437 | 137 | Stone pestle, roughly shaped; length, 124 inches; width, 3 x 14 inches __............ 
254438 | 138 | Stone pestle, roughly shaped; length, 15 inches; width, 24 x 14 inches.............. 
254439 | 139 | Natural form implement; length, 8} inches; width, 14 x 3.nch.......... ‘3. See y 
254440 | 140 | Natural form whetstone; length, 54 inches; width, 14x 8inch......-..-............ | 
posestel 14} Natural form charm stone; 54 x 14% 1 inches. ....1...:-.2dse.d.siecteaied so occee- se 
254442 | 142 | Natural form charm stone, prism section; 44 x 1 x 1 inches....................---.. 
254443 143 | Natural form charmistone; length, 44 inches... 2.2 ss.o.0c03-odleclncsceiel. +. dense 
254444 | 144 | Natural form charm stone; length, 44 inches....................2...-2-2----22----- 
254445 | 145 | Natural form charm stone; length, 33 inches; width, 1} inches................2..... 
254446 1146))) Natural form charm stome;3? x 2.x. finches... ..2...5...0. 222. sens cess. .the---- | 
Praoaiaetas i Nabiral form charm: stone: 34 x 4 inches. o2 << cjcdeie sco = scioee wives MES oe oss 
254448 14% | Natural form charm Sunes Sc F DCR OS 4-8 Ue Hae Sos te boo eee en Beewee.-. 24. 2 . 
ata aon Natirel jorm charmstones 3% ¥ inches). 0. .24 42). saad cies Sacee eeweek ete doen | 
254450 | 150 | Stone with longitudinal groove; artificial groove, } inch deep; 44 x 14 inches....... | 
254451 | 151 Cone-shaped piece of tufa, for drilling in shell; length, 23 inches; diameter, 7 inch. .| 
eos452) 2 do2.) Water-worn pebble, flat; 4x 3x 4 inches...............4..-.-.-sdbvdcexseene--dedsces | 
254453 | 153 | Stone disk, thin; diameter, 33 inches; thickness, } inch.................-..-.22-.--- 
254454 | 154 | Stone disk, thick; diameter, 23 inches; thickness, 3 inch.......................----- | 
254455 | 155 | Thin pebble, oval outline; length, 25 inches; width, 13 inches; thickness, 3 inch .. --| 
254456 156 | Stone carving, bird-shaped; length, 34 inches; height, 34 inches; width, 33 inches. . . 
254457 +157 | Stone carving, conventionalized female figure; length, 83 inches; width, 24 inches; 
} TORCHES EES IE Ri aT nF all oh) Se a a A a a Se ee Oy ge, 
254458 | 158 | Stone carving, lizard (?); mortar cavity on back for grinding pigments; length, 74 
i inches widt. 44 inebes: boieknessy L inGh oe aa Lo a cae aes cco see 
254459 | 159 | Stone carving, part of thin piece with three triangular indentations on one edge; 
| AGE Ree xt oUOIER Wrenn eae ord Ae an ec aerate arta tag eS 3 tS ae 
254460 160 | Ax-shaped stone, with shallow groove; ends and edges with ground faces at differ- 
ent angles; flat surfaces marked with incised lines; charm stone; length, 34 
inches width, 22 inches: thiekness,-4 inch o2ascx 2 jets - tee d= eu ge e+ +566 252 
254461 | 161 | Stone balls used in games; diameters, 1 inch to 2} inches..................-----.--- 
254462 162 | Concretions more or less spheroidal; charm stones.......-..-.---------------+--+--- 
354463 163 | Stone balls used in games; diameters, 1 inch to 2} inches...................--.----- 
254464 | 164 | Stone BONCFORORS (CHAT SLOLCS. .. a: 2 amie aoe wee a ee Rater era Se ws | 
254465 REDE NECTED DIOS (SIAL). .<)\ trrdeee toe a. Skis Atlee waters hat edie Lae eee ORE <4 2 
254466 | 166 | Natural forms fragments of concretions, eic., charm stones....-...........--------- 
POLO LOM) ROP MentS OL IMI Deral. © ce seaasn ss «ties tase Relssis cet antenie tetaeare ae tnd SS «eee 
254468 | 168 | Fragments of mineral; turquoise......-..........------ is Rwieetadlutc Gf steeasta se « oye. sie 
BO aaoHnlee LOL ODSimial COVE Aid TAKES... ooo cout eo , ooe cae ete Ane Was seb ee SPAs o5 See cei 
PAs Oe caUnl, Piece OF:0TS, 1ISCU. AS POtlt. oe a.n eraeee eee eee Ao oe Seas be wee See alo ser 
Boar een eb 1eee.o1 Ore, Used BS Palinh sso ae k <n noes once ee eto emiatpia IR eons c<'4 
Pa eEt TON Le teOe GLOre, TISed AS Dall tere. eee s \eckn coisa ne Coe os rete eye ieee, |g Nera 
ZAaya- | ol7S. |) Sitall water-worn obsidian pebbles. . - senna -y ausd Helseltupetsshlemsies 4- Sag = 5 
Bota aale 4p Piece or specular iron, 1sed for paint... 26. 222.) oy s. aebeee ae ete ced iesciee --Beee- en 
Baer Me Lo tC IGCO Ol TOG JASPER oc «|< <.cieie'o.c:esais alain ayete aim epee r= Sais mie epee ale aes aiid Sere os Bes 
Pasa al ronle BILS OF Ted OCROL.. <<s> sc. hese ies nds ose eae ae A eee see = ee 2 sd 
Sree SAV MMT FC hs PSs CATE OX HSS sr aaa eyo maa /2 wane smi ae peiinle sass «Sipe ain eR oe eee iad = ara ee 2 ig Res - e 
(ie MSIE WUE RT 222 Ok ae collage Oc vo Nn SR, Ce ae eS ee eR 
254479 ' 179 ! Quartz crystals; charm stones Bie ae ee ec Co Re — Se eee sates 1s abaene =< SSR ead 
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U.S. | Bur. 
eee Articles 
No. | No. 
254480 | 180 | Stone disks, spindle whorls, not perforated; diameter, 2} inches; thickness, 7; inch. 
254481 | 181 | Stone disks, spindle whorls, perforated; diameter, 24 x ~; inch....-.......-..--.--- 
254482 | 182 | Stone disks, spindle whorls, perforated; diameter, 13 x 7; inch...........--..-..--- 
254483 | 183 | Stone disks, spindle whorls, perforated; diameter, 14 x 7; inch.......-....-.------- 
254484 | 184 | Carved stone tablet (fragment), rectangular outline; upper surface with raised 
border, ornamented with incised line design; magic tablet; length, 2 inches; 
thicksiéss, Pinch ce pec sot eae Sa ERROR. eet See nk Soe ee ae 
254485 | 185 | Carved stone tablet (fragment), rectangular outline; upper surface with raised 
border, ornamented with incised line design; magic tablet; length, 2 inches; 
thickness, tinch........... VAR UR BERS RR Ee ee. Se 
254486 | 186 | Arrow-point, triangular, flint; length, 2} inches...................-.....---.------- 
254487 | 187 | Arrow-points, stemmed, flint; lengths, 3 inch to 1} inches ...............--.....-.- 
254488 | 188 | Arrow-points, triangular, obsidian; dength, 3 inch................-..---.----------- 
254489 | 189 | Beads, stone 48, turquoise 72, and pendants (5), mainly turquoise.................. 
254490 | 190 | Stone pendant, cylindrical body with loop at one end; length, 14inches; diameter, 
Blaha sai iaieesinrs = siarcte WS. K alee ese a Sele eee rote erate ata ye RRR Cte Ce er ee 
254491 | 191 | Small cylindrical stone tapering at each end; length, 2 inches; diameter, finch. ... 
254492 | 192 | Stone bead, cylindrical; length; § inch; diameter; ?inchieua See eee eee 
254493 | 193 | Stone pendant, claw-shaped; length) 1 inch.22. 2.2 .22:2 5: See woe oe See ee ae 
254494 | 194 | Small green stone disk; diameter, 4 inch; thickness, }inch........................- 
254405 | 195. | Coppor:bellls .. sci. sie4 sai cketie se GER ae coe cee ee ate see nee ee ee 
254496 | 196 | Perforated object of lava, irregular outline, use unknown; 9 x7 x3 inches.........-. 
254497 | 197 | Perforated object of lava, small; 4 x 3} x 1? inches. ................--.-2.-.-----ee- 
254498 | 198 | Fragment of perforated object of lava; 33 x 2} x 1} inches. ..............-....-..-.. 
254409 | “199 | Fragments of asbestos. css 6 ee a aa re ee eee 
254500 | 200 | Natural form, slightly resembling worked stone object; chanineiess 4x 3x 23 
INCHES. «..:05o.0:0 a0 Vows ateeniaealelaes cia cls WEN p CORE Ee amine SAE Oe ae Re eee eae 
254501 | 201 | Natural form, slightly resembling worked stone object; charm-stone; 5 x 34x 2} 
INCHES. a: 's0is 5 ors 'e wae as wince 5 WLU wR ee aT ae weer 
254502 | 202 | Natural form, slightly resembling worked stone object; charm-stone; 3? x 4 x 2} 
PINCTIOS «wa dis ca:c:dic/aic bre inva e areata iss ee at Seer swe Silo pan eee pe rs 
254503 | 203 | Natural form, slightly resembling worked stone object; charm-stone; 34 x 34x 1} 
, inches ¢..62 25.50. 0 S55 32 AES Se OE SEs sR Re see tec eee 
254504 | 204 | Natural form, slightly resembling worked stone object; charm-stone; 33 x 33 x 2 
INCHES oi oie win ool in eke nh Se Soe is win a aerate Bie. cidiciate a arelbel atte te tome ea 
254505 | 205 | Natural form, slightly resembling worked stone object; charm-stone; 3 x 3 x 1} 
inches... 2... seek RUSE e eR ea ata sie woods Jo Jee Oe ees 
254506 | 206 | Concretion Gada § «3x34 inches. 2: doe a aa eee 
254507 | 207 | Piece of adobe with perforation; 2 x 2} inches........ $2. -S.. 02 6. See eee eee 
254508 | 208 | Roughly worked stone implement; 44 x3 x 24iaches.............-.--.----..------ 
254509 | 209 | Roughly worked stone hammer; 4 x-2} x 2 inches. .....2.............22..----.2---- 
254510 | 210 | Roughly worked stone implement... 22/02 202 522 5-9 So2e. to ee 
254511.| 211 | Flint flake; 3x24 x 2 imches:.2..2 5. £254 esc2t cba Pee ee ee oe 
254512 | 212) Piece of petrified wood; 24 x 1% x 1 inches. ..... 0. -2.62-2..0 cee. ee 
254513 | 213 | Water-worn pebble... .iccad acek ees eee oat ee ee 
254514.| .214 | Piece of galoman. oi icis. acute ndcc ou win sislec » cle ie ores a Sete re etal cla te te nee 
254515 | 215 | Shell; Strombus; length; 74 inches... .5 222 <= tate eer ores ee nae re 
254516] 216.| Shell; length; 8 inchesi< 22555 oid ais eccilaes occ ieee te ee tte 
254517 | 217-| Shells length, 7 inches: ..% 25.22.4602 ences bem poe Se ee ee ee 
254518 | 218 |’ Shell; length, 64inches#..2ci/5.0 wasid cea emive eee eee cole ee ee ee es 
254519. | -219.'| Shell; length, 6 dnchesex cae eicat onte oe eer ee eee ee ee eae ee 
254520. (220-| Shell, Murex; length, 5% inches... :2\< ye see seis eee elt ot ee aie 
254521" | 221 | Shell, Haliotis; length, 74 inches. 2. <2¢ sake see a ee ee te os aaa nee ale area ecole 
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U.S. | Bur. 
Nat. |Amer. 
Mus. | Eth. 

No. No. 
254522 | 292 
254523 | 223 
254524 | 224 
254525 | 225 
254526 | 226 
254527 | 227 
254528 | 228 
254529 | 229 
254530 | 230 
254531 | 231 
254532 | 232 
254533 | 233 
254534 | 234 
254535 | 235 
254536 | 236 
254537 | 237 
254538 | 238 
254539 | 239 
254540 | 240 
254541 | 241 
254542 | 242 
254543 | 243 
254544 | 244 
254545 | 245 
254546 | 246 
254547 | 247 
254548 | 248 
254549 | 249 
254550 | 250 
254551 | 251 
254552 | 252 
254553 | 253 
254554 | 254 
254555 | 255 
254556 | 256 
254557 | 257 
254558 | 258 
254559 | 259 
254560 | 260 
254561 | 261 
254562 | 262 
254563 | 263 
254564 | 264 
254565 | 265 
254566 | 266 
254567 | 267 
254568 | 268 
254569 | 269 
254570 | 270 
254571 271 
254572 | 272 
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Articles 





DRS eler en one CHeEges2 Sis Sule TRESS eee SnaS See. ee A Eck. 
Salman eile (ICNES 63 te 25 bas ee aE eee. Ce Bam ado 
DMetmlene Eh a INChegien <4 se5.. 2h. eae ee eek oR. LRU Dr amy ae 
Paros On Ohh f 5 LNGhesy yy) <53. 50a) eh eee ee 2 SU ee ee Se 
SIG ETOROM kone hiede InOLAG iat c= alee ne Cae eae ee. cae eee, 2 Fo Se. 2 
BHelLE broken): Jlength,-35 inchesio:.Ac.asten aes ek eens ee Pog Le Se... 
Bheliktproken)lengihwstinchsses 62st ces: setts laa Ho ee es 
Phell Goroken); lengthy Ag imehesinc — sca ceveiels Me nat ae | Mn cee ae. OF 
Shell; length, 43 inches....... Pi Sh Renae he PE en Pk Gi) re A ee 
Shel sloneths dinehese. Sere secs oko tees. < eee oe ee es Ses. Lk 
Shell (broken); length, 3} inches..................- EAI Sea Oo SON. SMe 
Shell, Pectunculus; diameter, 34 inches.............-..- De ae A ee a ee 
Shell, Pectunculus, slightly worked; diameter, 34 ACs ay sg ee 
Shell, Pectunculus, slightly worked; diameter, 2} inches................-..-..----- 
Shell, Pectunculus, slightly worked; diameter, 2 inches...................--------- 
Shell, Pectunculus, slightly worked; diameter, 2 inches..........-.....--.-..------ 
Shell, Pectunculus, slightly worked; diameter, 13 inches.................--..------ 
Shell, Pectunculus, perforated; diameter, 24inches....................- 3} SE fe 
Shell, Pectunculus, perforated; diameter, 24inches...................-.--..2.----- 
Shell, Pectunculus, perforated; diameter, 2 inches..........--....-.--.--- ee 
Shell pPectunculus sragmenty worked 222s suc. se cceceesiesee se Pe eee ee 
Shell, Pectunculus, showing frog partly finished; diameter, 2} inches_........-.-..- 
Shell carving, frog, Pectunculus; diameter, lLinches.............:......---.-----.- 
Shell carving, pendant earring, Pectunculus; diameter, 2 inches..............--...- 
Shell carving, pendant earring, Pectunculus; diameter, 1 inch......-.....-.....--- 
Shell carving, pendant earring, Pectunculus; diameter, 3 inch....-.-.........-.--- 
Shell pendant, Pectunculus; length, 14 inches.................-.-..------ Ba eee 
Bhelloraumentdength, 1 ineh:s<.8. 522.5 sa ede eee ae os ee oak be ae wee es 
Sing snells party worked: length) 4. inch’): 2222p eee ee ce fee 
Shell ring, incised decoration; diameter, 3 inch...............---..--2-.----------- 
Simiall shells: worked: lengths) + to’? inch ..2. 2.22200 ee Ieee 
Shellheads) Olivellaz lengths, Sto Pinch sa AE ns hace cee ee 
She beads, Dentalium lengths; gineh tol inch?) ?v-4 =. 22.8. ee 2228 2.20... 
Shell disk, Haliotis; diameter, linch....... Se eae da i a ER Miah ah ee 


| Shell disk; diameter,? inch......... WY MR hee ol) teehee ole PM 


Shell ornaments, ear pendants, Pectunculus shells ...........-......--------------- 


Fragments of shell ornaments, ear pendants, Pectunculus shells; average diam- 

CLOTS ANCHOS Se oe a. See ee awa Me eee ea oe at vera ae erect ee eect eaestdesee sess 
Bhellormament: length 544 Inehes.-et eae soe tet seals. <ts asiviete so Foeae ese cece wens 
Shell ornament; length, 23 inches...........-...-------- SER e See eee teres te 
Shell ornament (broken); length, 1§ inches. 2232 7.202 eee ee eset el eeee 
Bell ormanent length, ty inchas* 22 teccstaet eee enees tee e cre terete Seek ee eke es 
Shell pendant made from Conus; lengths, ? to1j inches....................------- 
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U.S. | Bur. 








fae (EE Artie 
No. No. 
254573 | 273 | Conus shells, mainly unworked; lengths, 3 to 2 inches..............--.------------ 
254574 | 274 | Shell pendant; length, 24 inches. .....................-.-- 9. Sooo ee eee 
254575: || 275 | Shell pendant; length, 2% inches. ... -.. 2. .ccaveuso Seaeeecee ee eee te eee 
254576.) 276.) Shell pendant; length, 2 inches. ...:........2.<cescseseue ee = Seeeee eee eee 
254577 | 277 | Shell pendant; length, 24:inches......... saciuse da. eee eee eee ee ee 
254578 | 278: | Shell pendant: Iength,, 12 Inches... ..... clan os soseaeee- See ee ee 
254579:| 279. |, Fragments‘of shell; .. <5 < ice cnyds¢ cums quewisk wit oece mt eke cee eke ee ee 
254580 | 280, | Animal bone; length, 2 inches... ......2.542ctacec-< cee s- Ost eee eee 
254581 | 281 | 2 fragments of jawbones; lengths, 3 and 44 inches ...............-------.-----+----- 
254582 |’. 282°] Animal tooth: os oc occ ccececekcce wanacnnt no epoeegde vee sate: eee ee ee! 
254583 {| 283 | Bones of small animal. J... 225 242-222 =-asee sone dee ee oe eee ea ee 
254584 | 284 | Bone awl; length, 53 inches... - . . 4c a2epiosn seme asies = - sncmiases ee eee 
254585. | 285 | Bone awl; léngth, 54 inches yas252. Se . 2. seeuce oo a eee see eee 
254586 | 286 | Bone awl; length, 54 inchess..2. 2t20....e.eeecr .eeeeee es eee eee . 
254587 |) 287 | Bone awl; length, 44 inchesoc8 aw22es- do. s sess ce eee eee eee 
254588 | 288 | Bone awl; length, 4 inches: 5222.01. ease ee eee ee ee eee 
254589 | 289 | Bone awl, 3 pieces... 2. u. wees 4 se eee Ube ee in nee eee ee 
254590 | 290 | Bone whistle; length, 2}inches, 3... 22.0. pee ee ee oe eee Bere. ae 3 
254591 | 291 | Part of wooden implement; length, 6} inches. 12.2142: .5:J-c..2222-— esses eee 
254592 | 292 |-Part of wooden implement; length, 53 inches...............-.:-+-+----2------0-+--- 
254593 | 293 P| 0 ee ee eee eM Sa Oran 4 rata te eee nee 
254594 | 294 | Part of wooden implement; length, 74 inches............-------..-+----+--+++---- 
254595 | 295 | Paddle-shaped wooden implement; length, 8} inches..........-....---.--.-------- 
254596 | 296 | Basket tray; diameter, 14 inches.................-...-.-- 3 hott a 
254597 | 297 | Corncob; length; 32inches::. 2.2 seek. =-ot ase eed Ones ee eee 5 aa 
254598 | 298 | Strips of fiber for basket work;. bundle...o% .<s...0. ees, ees oe 
254599 | 299 | Strips of fiber for weaving; bundle. i¢ . <ye sqe-qscce eee eee) so ee -e e 
254600 | 300 | Gourd: length, 14} inches... .. 0. << 2..c-asbeee Re ee eee ee 
254601 | 301 | Earthenware bottle, rounded bottom, angular sides, wide mouth; height, 7} inches; 
diameter, 6} Inches... .. 6.0. @. 2222.2 see. Qos ems eae: de 
254602 | 302 | Earthenware vase (broken), flat bottom, conical outline, looped handle‘on one side; 
height, 43 inches; diameter, 47 inches) 1.8 <is-<6 p20 92 5 5 see ee 
254603 | 303 | Earthenware vase, globular body, wide mouth, handle looped on one side, painted 
decorations, triangular designs in red; height, 4 inches; diameter, 43 inches... - .- 
254604 | 304 | Earthenware pot (broken), plain ware; height, 3} inches; diameter, 43 inches... -- F 
254605 | 305 | Earthenware jar, angular outline, wide bottom tapering to mouth, plain ware; 
height, 44 inches; diameter, 8 inches. .........-.-.2.¢<.-s0--+.---ssmosss se eee oe 
254606 | 306 | Earthenware pot (broken), globular body, plain ware; height, 3} inches; diameter, 
SINCHES Ve ora e ec onite cee case isle inn os 0.8 a iele le roe eee mee ss a oe rr 
254607 | 307 | Earthenware bowl, plain ware; height, 4 inches; diameter, 64 inches. .........-.--- 
254608 | 308 | Earthenware bowl, plain ware; height, 4 inches; diameter, 74 inches........-...--- 
254609 | 309 | Earthenware jar, flat bottom, nearly straight sides, wide mouth, plain ware; height, 

: 6 inches; diameter at base, 5 inches... 0.2.2.2 cece ec nee os ne =2 ete oe 
254610 | 310 | Fragments of bottle (restored). ..o..< <0. coc2s se sece =) ne ese ee ee 
254611 | 311 | Earthenware bowl, plain ware; height, 3 inches; diameter, 54 inches. .---.---.----- 
254612 |..312 | Fragments of bottle, ses.4- intend. ac -seaic cm cteaste Gaede Sete en ee eee eee 
254613 | 313 | Earthenware ladle, plain ware; length, 8} inches; diameter, 5} inches; depth, 3 

inches. 2... a5 ccc cet eee oe oe wa ope Sra ores ce ere ce ere 
254614 | 314 | Earthenware ladle, plain ware; 6} x 4} x 3.inches. -...- pol. ators wa mai Riegeiie oe EIS = She 
254615 | 315 | Earthenware ladle, plain ware; 44x 3 x 1} inches.....-.-....----.---------------- 
254616 | 316 | Earthenware ladle, plain ware; 34 x 21 x } inches ......-....------+---------------- 
254617 | 317 |! Earthenware ladle, plain ware; 34 x 2 x 3 inches ........-..------++----------+---- 
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VW.8. 
Nat. 

Mus. 
No. 


254618 | 


254619 
254620 
254621 
254622 
254623 


254624 
254625 
254626 


254627 
254628 


254629 
254630 
254631 
254632 
254633 
254634 
254635 
254636 
254637 
254638 
254639 
254640 
254641 
254642 
254643 
254644 
254645 
254646 
254647 
254648 
254649 
254650 
254651 
254652 
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Earthenware bowl, exterior red painted, interior dark; diameter, 4 inches; height, 
PIMA eee MME Acts ANTE acted reip pie hats vislne ao ein kara ie Se seas soa Helale Seis eBwlak Sue 
Earthenware bowl, plain ware; diameter, 33 inches; height, 21 inches 
Earthenware dish, tripod; diameter, 4 inches; height, 13 inches 
Earthenware dish, tripod; diameter, 34 inches; height, 2 inches..................-- 
Earthenware dish, tripod; fragment, massive; length, 34 inches; height, 13 inches_. 
Earthenware bowl, conical outline, painted; interior black, exterior buff, with line 
and triangular decorations in red; diameter, 3} inches; height, 2 inches.........- 
Earthenware bowl, flat bottom, straight flaring sides; exterior reddish brown, in- 
terior black, polished; diameter, 34 inches; height, 14 inches. .................... 
Earthenware bowl, decoration and outline ditto; diameter, 31 inches; height, 14 
SEN eR ol SrA IAS ce ea So Helcaniae we ee olen odio eibis Se a.o Sees Sie nie Selene 
Earthenware efligy vessel, bird form; length, 3} inches; body, 3 inches wide by 2} 
PYG LOSUN LS Leer ei nas eet ea eat, Sala tine okie ge ere ed oe ey rete yay Me even ain! ME) 
Mass of adobe showing imprint of reeds; length, 4 inches; thickness, 24 inches Bg. 
Earthenware stand for holding round-bottom vessels; diameter, 2 inches; height, 
1d) GIES Ve reer OS REO Oe GSC C ROPE AIT aEe EEE Tee oe gear en 
Ba STOR ULAL ORO LV ASC Sete ley see ie seis ore Ace) Les ates af ais «Reo ole sie ew Boies Sea ie Se ie 
Disks of pottery made from broken vessels; diameters, 14 inches to 3} inches...... 
Disks of pottery, perforated; diameters, 1 to 23 inches...................---2-.----- 
Earthenware spindle whorl, double convex outline; diameter, 14 inches. .........- 
ERLO aoa tals ciciniate soi cet aaa BAR a A GOy BE SEE Rema e A, Ree ee 
Barthenware spindle whorl, diameter, 14 inches. .:........---.2..--s22200.s-eeeeee . 
- OUD oS get Re Ant o4 sa Goto as Sake eich en ape ge | 
Marchen ware pipe, tubular: 22% liinches - = 22.222... 20 22 hee ce sees eee Ppa ae 
Fragment of pottery vessel with bird’s head.._.................-...-28tll. 22.22... 
Eirasment.of pothery vessel, looped handle... 2 2. ec eck pene eats sheets 


APC Ole POLUCEY); OUAS aoc sci Seecis ss clsecisicesaas ecu ss ecciecsaceensnese Sac eae 
MTasMent OL POLLery + CeCOrations Mn Ted ee ac. <2 sna cnc ac ceccec--secedes cee eneees cs 
Fragment of pottery; necks and rims of painted vessels, decorated in red........-. 
Fragment of pottery, ladle, gray with black decorations. ...........-.--.---- Se 
Prasment of pottery, large vase, part.ofrim. ......---2-2.2-- 22-2 ee ce tee ee dence ess 
Fragment of pottery, large bowl, interior decoration. ..-.........---.-.-----.+----- 
Fragment of pottery, large bowl, interior decoration symbolic. .......-.-...---.--- 
Fragment of pottery, large bowl, interior decoration......................--------- 
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ANTIQUITIES OF THE UPPER VERDE RIVER AND 
WALNUT CREEK VALLEYS, ARIZONA 


By Jesse WALTER FEWKES 


INTRODUCTION 


The following pages are more in the nature of a preliminary report 
than an exhaustive account of the antiquities of the valleys of the 
upper Verde River and Walnut Creek. This report deals with areas 
little known archeologically, although, by reason of their geographic 
positions, presenting to the student of the prehistoric culture of 
Arizona most interesting problems. The aim is to consider types 
rather than to enumerate many examples of the same kind of ruins. 
The present discussion is confined for the greater part, though not 
entirely, to architectural features. 

The reader is reminded that the antiquities of these valleys have 
not been wholly neglected by former students. Ruins believed to 
be prehistoric were reported from the Verde many years ago, and 
those on the lower Verde have been described monographically by 
Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff.t 

The antiquities of the region bordering the Verde River from 
Camp Verde to the point where it discharges its waters into the Salt 
naturally resemble those of the other tributaries of the latter, although 
the geologic conditions on the upper Verde have led to certain 
architectural differences. The locality of the ruins here considered is 
the western frontier of the ancient Pueblo country. The inhabitants 
of this region, an agricultural people, were subject to attack by power- 
ful nomadic tribes. Here, where defensive structures were necessary, 
we should naturally look for a relatively large number of forts or for- 
tified hilltops. The upper Verde River and Walnut Creek flow through 
a part of Arizona occupied to within a few years by the Yavapai, 
a more or less nomadic tribe of mixed blood, who reasonably may be 
regarded as descendants of the prehistoric house builders. Descend- 
ants of other survivors of prehistoric times may be looked for among 
several groups of modern Indians of Yuman stock—-the Walapai and 
the Havasupai, especially the latter, now living in the depths of 
Cataract. Canyon, a branch of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 





1In 13th Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. 
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where they formerly were driven for protection. According to 
Major Powell, these people have legends that their ancestors inhabited 
villages and cliff-houses, and they claim to be descendants of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the cinder-cone dwellings near Flagstaff. 
There is said to be a ruin north of Seligman, Arizona, which they 
likewise claim as remains of a former home. 

The records available constituting the written history of this 
part of Yavapai County are not very extensive and shed little or no 
light on its archeology. Western Arizona was visited in 1583 by 
Antonio de Espejo and was traversed nearly a quarter of a century 
later by Juan de Ofiate, who penetrated as far as the mouth of the 
Colorado River. Forty years before Espejo the explorer Alarcon 
at the farthest point reached on his trip up the Colorado heard of stone 
houses situated in the mountains to the east, and no doubt Father 
Garcés in 1776 visited some of these villages in his journey from the 
Colorado to the Hopi villages. The routes of the early Spanish 
explorers in this region have not yet been very accurately determined ; 
but it is probable that they made use of old Indian trails, one of 
which ran from the Verde to the Colorado, followed Walnut Creek, 
and went over Aztec Pass to the sources of the tributaries of the Santa 
Maria and the Bill Williams River, which flow into the Colorado. 
Although the accounts of these early travelers are vague, one fact 
stands out in relief, namely, that the region was populated by Indian 
tribes, some of whom were agriculturists and sedentary, who con- 
structed stone houses of sufficient size to attract the attention of the 
explorers. But it was not until early American explorers visited the 
Southwest that knowledge of this region took more definite form. 
The Government reports of Sitgreaves in 1853, of Whipple and others 
in 1853-1854, and of the Wheeler Survey in the ’70’s drew attention 
to the ruins, and the establishment by the War Department of a 
fort on the Verde (moved in 1861 to a near-by site and abandoned in 
1891) opened this interesting region to students of archeology con- 
nected with the Army. The presence of the camp at Fort Huala- 
pai seems to have led to no scientific results so far as archeology is 
concerned, although situated in the midst of a valley containing 
many ruins.* 





1 Consult the following: 

Sitgreaves, L., Report of an Expedition down the Zufi and Colorado Rivers. Sen. Ex. Doc. 69, 32d 
Cong., 2d sess., Washington, 1853. ; 

Rerorts of Explorations and Surveys . . . from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, vol. m1, 
Washington, 1856. (‘‘ Whipple Survey.’’) 

U. 8. Geographical Surveys of the Territory of the United States West of the 100th Meridian. Annual 
Reports, Washington, 1875-78. (‘‘ Wheeler Survey.’’) 

Hoffman, Walter J., Miscellaneous Ethnographic Observations on Indians Inhabiting Nevada, Califor- 
nia, and Arizona. In Tenth Ann. Rep. Hayden Survey, Wasbington, 1878. 


Mearns, Edgar A., Ancient Dwellings of the Rio Verde Valley. In Pop. Sci. Mo., xxxvu, New York, . 
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The buildings herein considered have few points of likeness to New 
Mexican pueblos;! in details they are more nearly related to the ruins 
of habitations called jacales, on the Gila and its tributaries. The 
forts or fortified hilltops suggest the trincheras of Sonora and Chi- 
huahua, in northwestern Mexico, and present architectural features 
distinguishing this type from true pueblos of New Mexico, Colorado, 
northern Arizona, and Utah, the fort or fortified hilltop being a 
southern and western rather than a northern and eastern type of 
structure. 

Comparison of the ruins along the upper Verde with those on 
or near Walnut Creek shows clearly the influence of environment 
on human habitations. In the former region cliff-dwellings and 
cave habitations predominate, the latter because they could be 
easily excavated in the soft rock, whereas in the Walnut Creek 
basin the formations consist of granite and basalt. The con- 
struction of cliff-houses or cave-dwellings here being impossible, 
they are replaced by forts. Judging from the size and number of 
these forts, the conflicts between the inhabitants and the hostile 
tribes must have been severe. 


RUINS ON THE UPPER VERDE RIVER 


All evidence indicates that the upper part of the Verde Basin, 
like the middle and lower sections, had a considerable aboriginal 
population in prehistoric times. The valleys of the tributaries of 
the Verde also show evidences of former occupancy, almost every 
high hill being crowned by a ruin. The walls of some of these struc- 
tures are still intact, but most of them are broken down, although not 
to so great an extent that the ground plan of the rooms can not 
be fairly well traced. Many river terraces, or elevated river banks, 
where agriculture was possible, are the sites of extensive ruins, as 
indicated by rows of foundation stones. 

The most important and typical ruins along the middle Verde 
are Montezuma Castle and the aboriginal shrine, Montezuma Well, 
which are so well known that the author has merely introduced 
ilvstrations (pls. 79, 80) of them for comparative purposes. 

The present record of unpublished studies begins with the con- 
sideration of cave-dwellings at the mouth of Oak Creek, from an 
archeologic point of view one of.the least known groups of cave- 
dwellings in the Verde Valley. 

1The author has repeatedly pointed out a distinction between the type of ruin called jacales, char- 


acteristic of southern and western Arizona, and that known to archeologists as ‘“‘pueblos,’’ so abundant in 
New Mexico. 
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Ruins at THE Moutu or Oak CREEK 


The cavate rooms (pls. 81-84) in the bluff overlooking Oak Creek 
are good examples of cave domiciles artificially excavated in cliffs. 
This cluster of rooms, accompanied by a building above, is situated 
in the angle formed by Oak Creek and the Verde, about 50 yards 
from the Cornville-Verde road, having a wide outlook across the 
valleys of both streams. Although not so extensive as the cavate 
lodges found lower down the Verde, and somewhat smaller than 
most similar caves in the Rio Grande region, this cluster is repre- 
sentative of Verde Valley cavate lodges. 

The rock of which the bluff is composed is a friable tufaeeods 
formation, superficially much eroded by weathering. This rock is so 
soft that it could be readily worked with stone implements, as shown 
by certain peckings on the vault of the roof and on the walls of the 
rooms. Judging from the nature of the rock, it is probable that the 
face of the bluff above the river has been worn away considerably 
since the caves were deserted; the front walls have changed somewhat 
even in modern times. 

Although these artificial caves have been known for some time, 
especially to people living in the vicinity, little detailed study has 
been given to them by archeologists. In his report on the lower 
Verde ruins, Mindeleff does not mention or figure them, and they are 
not discussed in other accounts. In 1898 the present author directed 
attention to the interesting character of these caves.! 

A marked feature of cavate rooms in Arizona? is the almost unex- 
ceptional association with them of buildings constructed on the talus 
at their bases or on the mesa above them. Associated with the Oak 
Creek caves, as with the cavate dwellings of Clear Creek, lower down 
the Verde, there is a building (pl. 81) on the mesa above but none 
on the talus below. Although at present much broken down, this 
building presents strong indication of long habitation and is believed 
to have been occupied contemporaneously with the caves below, pos- 
sibly by the same clans. 

If the cavate rooms and the pueblo on the mesa were inhabited 
synchronously, the suggestion naturally occurs that they may have 
had two distinct uses: possibly one was for ceremonial, the other 
for secular, purposes; or one was for storage of food and the other 
for dwelling purposes. The author inclines to the belief that each 
of these two types was devoted to a distinct use, but he is unable 
definitely to substantiate this hypothesis. The ruin (pl. 81) on top 
of the bluff overlooking Oak Creek was an extensive village resem- 
bling a pueblo; some of its walls are well preserved. One can hardly 





1In 17th Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 
2 Similar caves found on Clear Creek resemble in general those on Oak Creek, and there is no reason to 
doubt the tribal identity of the inhabitants of the two localities. 
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suppose this structure to have been inhabited by people hostile to 
those occupying the cliffs below, nor is it reasonable to regard its 
walls as of a later or an earlier period of construction. It is known 
that a division of rooms into kivas and living quarters is a constant 
feature in most modern, and in some ancient, pueblos. Possibly 
there was a corresponding duality in this cluster, the cavate lodges 
and the pueblo on the bluff having different functions. 

While most of the walls of the Oak Creek pueblo have fallen, a 
few of the rooms are fairly well preserved. These are situated on the 
south side, rising from the rim of the precipitous bluff; the descent 
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Fig. 55. Ground plan of pueblo on bluff overlooking Oak Creek. 


on the north side is more gradual. An examination of the ground 
plan (fig. 55) shows that the total length (measured east and west) 
is 231 feet and the breadth 135 feet. Most of the rooms are fairly 
large; their walls are of undressed reddish-colored stones, bearing evi- 
dences that they were formerly plastered. The highest wall still 
standing is about 20 feet, while several walls are 15 feet, in height. 
The positions of projecting floor beams and of apertures which for- 
merly received such beams indicate that the structure in its highest 
part originally contained three stories and was a pueblo.? 

1Tt is known that there are no circular kivas in Verde ruins, and the rectangular ceremonial rooms 
(kihus) in this valley have not yet been differentiated from habitations. 


2 A pueblo is a compact community building, generally more than two stories high and terraced, the 
stories above the first having latera! entrances. 
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In all the outlines of rooms that have been traced there are no 
evidences of kivas (subterranean chambers specialized for ceremonial 
purposes), but at the northwestern corner, outside the walls, is a 
circular depression suggesting a former reservoir. Viewed from 
below or from the left bank of Oak Creek, the ruin with the line of 
cavate rooms beneath and the wall of the pueblo crowning the bluff 
forms a striking picture, as shown in the accompanying illustrations 
(pls. 81, b; 82). The caves below—that is, the rooms excavated in the 
side of the bluff—will be considered first. 

The openings into these cavate lodges appear at two levels, those in 
the lower row being the more numerous. The front wall of the upper 
row has been almost completely destroyed by the elements. Three 
sections may be distinguished in the lower or main line of cavate 
rooms—western, middle, and eastern. While in general style of con- 
struction the rooms of all three sections are similar, the chambers 
vary to so great an extent in size, depth to which exeavated, and in 
other particulars as to suggest that they were used for different pur- 
poses. The rooms of the western end (pl. 83), which are larger than 
those of the other two sections, are more easily approached. The 
cluster of rooms at the eastern end (pls. 83, 84) can not be entered 
from the others, but is approached by climbing the bluff (pl. 84) above 
the Cornville road. The broken openings of the western and middle . 
sections face southward beyond Oak Creek, while those at the east 
face more toward the east. 

In order to comprehend more fully the character of the site of these 
excavated rooms, let us consider a high cliff or bluff (pls. 83, 84) with 
a river flowing along its base, bordering which is a low talus of 
fallen stones, the débris from the wall above. From the top of 
this talus to the level of the floors of the cavate rooms is about 15 
feet. The pathway follows alow bench in the cliff a few feet below the 
floor level, at too great a distance, however, for one to climb to the 
rooms, except at two points. Viewed from a level place across the 
creek the lines of cavate rooms appear as rows of irregularly shaped 
holes in the side of the cliff (pl. 81, b). The jagged openings indicate 
former entrances of caves artificially excavated in the rock, the marks 
of the workers’ tools being visible on the walls. 

The average depth to which these caves are excavated is 20 feet, 
and the whole length of the western and middle parts is about 207 
feet, the former being 183 feet and the latter 24 feet. Attention is 
drawn to the fact that each of the 10 rooms composing the western 
series of cavate rooms is rudely circular or oval in form, none of 
the corners forming right angles. The floors of most of the rooms 
are approximately on the same level; their roofs are formed by 
the roof of the cavity, while the partitions consist of walls of the 
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rock left in place. There was evidently once a passageway (pl. 83, b) 
along the ledges in front of the line of entrances into the cavate 
rooms, and it likewise appears that many walls formerly closed the 
fronts, whose positions are now indicated by great jagged apertures. 
While only fragments of these front walls remain, it appears from 
one (in the middle series) still standing (pl. 81, 6) that walls of this 
kind formerly extended along the whole length, from floor to roof, 
and were pierced for entrance. 

There is no evidence that a building once stood on the talus in front 
of this line of cavate lodges (pl. 83, 6), as found in connection with 
some similar habitations. The situation of the caves with relation 
to the cliff above would seem to afford evidence against such sup- 


40 FEET 





Fig. 56. Ground plan of cave rooms on Oak Creek (western end and middle). 


position. It is doubtful also whether there were any rooms on the 
river bank, which was’ flooded regularly at high water. 

The rooms of the western and middle series of Oak Creek caves are 
indicated on the ground plan (fig. 56) by the letters A-M. East of 
room J the partition separating the rooms of the western series from 
those of the middle series approaches so close to the edge of the cliff 
that it is impossible to pass around it from one room to another. The 
entrance to this series of rooms lies at the point A; the aperture is small 
and bounded by broken walls (pls. 81, b; 83, 6). Once on the ledge, 
however, one can walk on a projection the whole distance from room A 
to room J without inconvenience, passing through many connecting 
passages. Room B, which is somewhat more spacious than A, has in 
one corner asmall closet orniche; in C there are two of these niches, once 
used for containing food or water. No sign of front walls appears in 
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A, B,orC. Room Dis now, as it probably always has been, really an 
arched passageway; in its floor is a mortar-like depression in which pos- 
sibly grain may have been pounded. A solid rock support left by the 
prehistoric workman, in front of this-arched passage, shows on its 
sides the marks of the builder’s stone tools. Room E was apparently 
an open area,’ perhaps a recess or court rather than a living room, 
and, as there are no signs of a front wall, probably served as a porch 
forroom F. At the edge of this porch is a shallow groove cut in the 
floor, extending at right angles to the edge of the cliff, in which it 
may be supposed the ancients rested their weapons before they 
discharged them at the enemy below.!. The front wall of room F is 
well preserved, making this room the best in condition in the western 
series; it has a window and a closet, or niche, in the rear. The 
pear-shaped passageway into the adjoining room (G) is cut through 
a solid rock partition, the opening being just large enough for the 
passage of the human body. The remaining rooms (G,'H, lI, J), 
which are open in front, are comparatively large. There is an 
elevation in the floor forming a platform between rooms F and 
G, which may be likened to the banquettes in some other cavate 
lodges. 

The middle series of cavate lodges at Oak Creek has three rooms 
(K, L, M); these are merely a continuation of the western series 
from which the room first mentioned (K) is separated by undisturbed 
rock. This room is almost circular in shape; the curve of the roof 
extends from the highest point (about 6 feet), in the middle, to the 
floor. The distance on the floor across the broken entrance (there is 
no front wall) measures 11 feet, and from the face of the cliff to the 
rear wall 15 feet. The surface of the floor, composed of the natural 
stone considerably worn, is smooth, almost polished. There are three 
small niches in the rear of the room, the bottoms of which are slightly 
below the floor level. 

Room L is the only one in the middle series retaining a remnant of 
the front wall that once closed the entrances of these caves. The 
distance from this wall to the rear wall is 10 feet, the width of the 
entrance 144 feet, and the height of the room 5 to 7 feet. There 
are two niches in the rear of this room and a shallow groove on 
the ledge in front, which projects beyond the wall at right angles to 
its length. Here also are two circular shallow depressions in the rock 
floor that might have been used as mortars for pounding corn or other 
seeds. 

The doorways or passages between rooms L and K and L and M 
apparently remain in about the same condition as when the rooms 


1 Similar grooves are found on the East Mesa of the Hopi, overlooking the trail near Hano, which early 
warriors are said to have used for the same purpose. 
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were inhabited. Room M has one small niche and two large niches; 
the open front shows no vestige of masonry. 

Excavated in the northeastern corner (pl. 84) of the bluff, some- 
what to the east of the middle series of rooms and separated therefrom 
by an impassable cliff, are the eastern caves, which open toward the 
east, overlooking the Cornville-Verde road and Oak Creek. There 
are but three rooms (N, O, P) in this cluster (fig. 57). Room N 
faces more to the southward than the remainder. This room is irreg- 
ular in shape. The rear wall is 21 feet from the edge of the cliff at 
the floor level; the dome-shaped roof, which is blackened with smoke, 
slopes uniformly backward, the highest point being near the entrance; 
the average height is 5 feet. A peephole cut through the rock par- 
tition looks out over Oak Creek, on the southern side. One of the 
walls contains a niche. Room N opens into rooms O and P. The 





Fie. 57. Ground plan of cave rooms on Oak Creek (eastern end). 


former is about 8 feet high; this can be entered by a passageway 
from front and side. The roof is vaulted; the floor on the north side 
is shghtly raised. Passage through the narrow opening from one of 
these rooms to another can be effected only by crawling on all fours. 
Room P has a vaulted roof, averaging 7 feet in height; there are two 
niches at the floor level, the openings of which are pear-shaped. 

In their general features the Oak Creek cavate lodges,! as shown in 
the preceding paragraphs, are not unlike structures of similar char- 
acter in the Verde Valley. They closely resemble inhabited caves in 
various parts of the world, excavated in similar rock formations by 
people of the Stone Age. 

1No sufficient reason to reject the word ‘‘cavate’’ occurs to the writer nor does he know of any better 
term that has been suggested by those who object to its use to designate caves of this type. Most of these 
artificial caves are found in cliffs and may be properly called cliff-dwellings, especially those which have 


buildings in front of them. They undoubtedly grade into other types, as natural caves having houses 
built in them, but the term is the most expressive yet suggested for cliff-rooms artificially excavated. 
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CLIFF-HOUSES OF THE RED Rocks 


The cavate rooms of Oak Creek here described and illustrated 
are not the only form of cliff-dwellings in the upper Verde region. 
We find there also walled houses built in caves or in recesses pro- 
tected by an overhang of the cliff, in which little or no artificial 
excavation is apparent. The largest known cliff-houses of this type 
along the upper Verde are situated in the Red Rocks, which can 
easily be seen across the valley from Jerome, Arizona. The geologic 
character of these rocks and the peculiar structure of the caves in 
which they occur impart to these cliff-houses a form resembling the 
cliff-dwellings of the Navaho National Monument in northern Arizona, 
the characteristic feature being that the rear wall and in some cases 
the side walls of the rooms consist of the cave wall. The latter walls 
are built so that their ends jom the rear wall of the cave, unlike 
pueblos, which are independent of cliffs for support so.far as lateral 
walls are concerned. This type, like the ledge-houses in the Mesa Verde 
National Park, Colorado, forms a connecting link between cavate 
lodges and cliff-dwellings, the essential differences being that the 
former are artificial excavations while the latter are constructed in 
natural caves.1. In some of the rooms of cliff-houses of the most 
independent construction, the walls of the cliff constitute rear or side 
walls of the dwellings, so this feature can hardly be said to indicate any 
cultural difference; it is rather an expression of geologic environmient, 
a difference that is worth consideration and may be convenient in 
classification. 

The aboriginal habitations discovered by the author in 1895 in 
the Red Rocks? belong to the type of cliff-houses rather than to that 
called cavate lodges, the latter being represented on Oak and Clear 
Creeks. 

Some of the smaller cliff-houses on the upper Verde and its tribu- 
taries have a characteristic form, approximating more closely those 
in Walnut Canyon, near Flagstaff, than they do those of the San 
Juan drainage? This difference is due largely to the character of the 
rock formation and the erosion of the cliffs in which the first-men- 
tioned dwellings are situated, but is also in part traceable to the com- 
position of the clans that once inhabited them. 

In Montezuma Castle (pl. 79), the typical cliff-dwelling in the Verde 
Valley, there are a main building and several smaller houses, which 
are duplicated on the Sycamore and other tributaries of the upper 
Verde. 

1 Several of the Verde cliff-dwellings are simply natural caves whose entrances have been at least par- 
tially walled up. The external differences between these and artificial caves closed by a front wall are too 
slight perhaps to be considered. The method of formation of the cave, whether by nature or by artificial 
means, is more important as a means of classification. 

2 See 17th Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 


3 The author regards these as closely related to the ledge-houses of the Mesa Verde, although exteriorly 
they are closely allied to cavate lodges and may be situated in artificially excavated caves. 
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The cliffi-dwellings of the Red Rocks, built as they are in a rock 
formation different from that in which Montezuma Castle is situated, 
have certain architectural dissimilarities which are evident from com- 
parison of the illustrations. 

Honanki and Palatki, the principal cliff-houses in the Red Rocks, 
may be visited from Jerome, Arizona, by a more direct road than that 
from Flagstaff. This road passes through the valley settlements to 
Cottonwood, near which place it crosses the river. Above and just 
beyond a ford there are low mesas on which are situated ruins,! the 
walls of which can be seen from the crossing. (Pl. 89.) From the 
ford the road is fairly good as far as Windmill ranch, and thence is 
passable with wagons to Black’s ranch, at the mouth of one of the 
canyons of the Red Rocks. As there is always water in this canyon, 
the mouth of which lies midway between Honanki and Palatki, a 
short distance from each, it is a favorable place for a permanent 
camp. The canyons in which the two ruins are situated are waterless.. 

Several small cliff-houses are found in this and neighboring canyons, 
and there are many caves showing evidences of former occupancy as 
mescal camps by Apache or others, but the main interest centers in 
Honanki and Palatki, the largest cliff-houses yet discovered in the 
Verde region with the possible exception of Montezuma Castle. 

As already stated, it is evident that the character of the rock of 
the cave in which these two great ruins are situated is different from 
that in which Montezuma Castle stands. Like the latter, the small 
cliff-house in Sycamore Canyon is literally built in a recess in the 
cliffs, the roof of the houses being a short distance below the roof of 
the cavity.?, In Honanki and Palatki, however, the opening is large 
and more in the nature of a cavern with a slight overhanging roof 
high above the tallest building. In these ruins there is no refuse- 
heap back of the inner rooms, the wall of the precipice serving as the 
rear wall of the room. 

The cliff-dwellings of the Red Rocks are more closely related archi- 
tecturally to those of the Navaho National Monument,’ in northern 
Arizona, than to Montezuma Castle. They differ also from the ruin 
at Jordan’s ranch, which is in reality a ledge-ruin, being built in 
a natural cave following the line of softer rock strata, having the 
front closed by an artificial wall extending from base to roof.* 

The two ruins, Honanki and Palatki, discovered by the author in 
1895, were the first cliff-dwellings in this part of the Verde region 
made known toscience.> At that time photographs of these ruins were 

1 There are two ruins on the mesa above this ford, on the left bank of the river. These can be seen from 
Jerome with the aid of a field glass. 

2 The author has not yet determined whether the cave at Montezuma Castle is wholly natural. 

3 See Bull. 50, Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 

4 Several ruins of this type occur in the rock under Montezuma Castle; the ruins in Walnut Canyon, 


near Flagstaff, also belong to this type. 
517th Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 
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published, accompanied by descriptions of the various rooms and 
minor antiquities. The author adds here but little to his former 
description of the ruins, but has introduced better ground plans (figs. 
58, 59) of them than any yet published. Although reports of ruins 
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Fig. 58. Ground plan of Palatki. 


much larger than these of the Red Rocks, situated higher up on the 
Verde, were brought to the author in 1895, he is convinced that there 
is but slight foundation for them. There are undoubtedly several 
small cliff-houses and many natural caves, as ‘‘Robber’s Roost,” 
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Fic. 59. Ground plan of Honanki. 


in the Red Rocks, but no cliff-dwellings of great size are to be found 
between the Red Rocks and the Chino Valley. Palatki (pls. 85; 86, a) 
lies in the canyon east of Black’s ranch, a short distance therefrom, 
and Honanki about the same distance to the west. 
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CLIFF-HOUSES ON THE UPPER VERDE RIVER 
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On approaching Palatki from Black’s ranch by the trail at the 
base of the cliff a number of natural caves are encountered that evi- 
dently were formerly used by the Apache, as their smoke-blackened 
walls are decorated with characteristic Apache pictographs.t No 
indications of house walls were discovered in these caves, and there 
is only scanty evidence of occupancy prior to that of the Apache, 
which was clearly very recent. 


CLIFF-HOUSE AT THE Mouty or Buiack’s CANYON 


The small cliff-house at the entrance to Black’s Canyon, on the west 
side, is one of the interesting forms of cliff-houses in the Red Rocks, 
differing from any yet described in the Verde region. The ruin (pl. 
87) spans a narrow crevice, resting partly on the top of a detached 
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Fig. 60. Ground plan of cliff-house at the mouth of Black’s Canyon. 


bowlder and partly on a ledge under the wall of the cliff above; in 
other words, the house is situated in part of a recess out of which the 
bowlder has fallen. 

Many pictographs, consisting of zigzag figures, dots, and parallel 
lines, resembling ‘‘counts” and rude faces, occur in the neighborhood 
of this ruin; these are not pecked in the rock surface, as are most 
ancient Pueblo pictographs, but are painted in white, red, or other 
pigments. The ground plan of this ruin is shown in the accompany- 
ing ilustration (fig. 60) and its general appearance viewed from the 
hills back of the camp in plate 87. This ruin is much dilapidated, 
most of its walls having fallen; a considerable section, however, 
containing a doorway or window, can still be seen. The house is 





1 Most of the cliff-dwellers’ pictographs are incised, while those made by Apache are painted. 
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of stone, but there are also fragments of adobe walls and sections of 
plastered clay floors adhering to the ledge and adjacent parts of the 
bowlder. As before stated, between cliff and bowlder is a crevice once 
bridged by the buildings. Two or three beams project from the top 
of the bowlder opposite the ledge, indicating that the space between 
the bowlder and the sides of the cliff was formerly floored or roofed, 
the ends of the supporting beams resting on the bowlder and the ledge. 
This floor was evidently supported in part by a stone wall built in the 
crevice, remains of which are shown in the ground plan. Possibly 
this wall formerly served as a partition between two small basal 
rooms occupying the crevice, the remaining walls of which are no 
longer traceable. 

A row of shallow pits cut in the surface and sides of the bowlder 
occupy approximately the position indicated in fig. 60; these served 
as footholds and apparently furnished the only means by which the 
inhabitants of this building could gain access thereto. 


LEDGE-HOUSES NEAR JORDAN’S RANCH 


_ The small cliff-dwellings near Jordan’s ranch, about 6 miles from 
Jerome, belong to the type known as ledge-ruins, 1. e., natural caves 
of small extent having the fronts closed by walls of masonry. There 
are several similar ledge-ruins in the valley, but the Jordan ruins are 
probably the best preserved. Several ruins of this type are found in 
the cliffs below Montezuma Castle, as shown in plate 79. 

The Jordan ruins are situated in the cliffs on the right bank of the 
Verde about 50 feet above the river bottom and can be reached 
by an easy climb over fallen stones. There are several ledge-houses in 
this locality, three of which face east and the fourth north, all over- 
looking the river. The soft limestone composing the cliff is here 
stratified, the strata being slightly tilted and in places very much 
eroded; -the formation is colored white and red. The cave walls are 
much blackened with smoke. It was possible to enter readily all but 
one of these houses; the trail leading to the fourth has been obliterated 
by erosion. 

The largest of the Jordan ruins (pls. 87, 88), which is 175 feet in . 
length, extends approximately north andsouth. About half the front 
wall and two end walls are still intact but the intermediate section of 
the front wallis broken. The cliff slightly overhangs the house, form- 
ing a roof; the walls extend from the edge of the cliff to the roof. The 
rear wall of the cliff forms the corresponding wall of the rooms, as 
indicated in the ground plan (fig. 61)—a characteristic feature of 
Verde Valley cliff-houses. 

On a lower level of the cliff, just beyond the Jordan ruins, are two 
rooms, with blackened walls, connected by an almost cylindrical 
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passageway through the intervening partition. The front wall of 
one of these rooms is pierced by a round peephole, which commands a 
view upstream. The walls of this ruin are thick except in front, where 
they are badly broken down. On their inner plastered surfaces marks 
of human hands appear. 
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Fig. 61. Ground plan and section of ledge-house near Jordan’s ranch (height of front wall about 50 feet). 
Ruins IN SycaAMORE CANYON 


The presence of ruins in Sycamore Canyon (Dragoon Fork of some 
of the older maps) was reported, but on investigation the author was 
unable to find any large buildings on this tributary of the Verde 
River, although he examined several ruins—forts, cavate rooms, and 











1 These are the ruins about which an imaginary story was published in a Jerome (Arizona) newspaper, 
later copied into journals of wider circulation, that they were still inhabited. 
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walled-up caves or cliff-dwellings. Higher up the canyon is called 
Sycamore Basin; this also is reputed to contain cliff-dwellings and 
other evidences of former habitation, but was not visited.! 

In Sycamore Canyon, about a mile from the junction of the Sycamore 
and the Verde, a fine spring bubbles out of the ground, the outflow from 
which formed a considerable stream at the time of the author’s visit. 
Half a mile farther up the canyon is a well-preserved but inaccessible 
cliff-house, having an upper and a lower front wall, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration (pl. 88). This ruin is situated in a cave 
in the side of the cliff, the approach to which is worn away. The 
stones of the upper front wall of the inner building are supported by 
upright logs. 

About 2 miles from the junction of Sycamore Creek and the Verde, 
on both sides of the canyon, even where the walls are steepest, are 
natural caves showing evidences of former occupancy.” For the 
greater part the walls in these caves have tumbled down, but rem- 
nants of front walls are still standing. Here and there the volcanic 
rock is of columnar form. (Pl. 86,6.) The formation of the cliff 
in which the caves are situated is uniformly soft and tufaceous; the 
color is commonly reddish, in places almost white. 

Apparently the prehistoric population of Sycamore Canyon was 
small and the area that could be cultivated was meager. 

On a level place to the left of the road from Jerome as one descends 
to the mouth of the Sycamore there is a pueblo ruin which is much 


dilapidated. 
Ruts In HELL Canyon 


Hell Canyon is a branch of the Verde Canyon and the small 
stream flowing through the former discharges into the Verde a short 
distance from the mouth of Granite Creek. The author had been 
informed that there were extensive ruins of cliff-dwellings in Hell 
Canyon, but although there are here several stone ruins of the fortress 
type, referred to by ranchmen as ‘‘corrals,’”’ theresare few remains of 
cliff-houses. One ranchman declared the Hell Canyon ruins to be the 
largest on the upper Verde; this may be true, but no ruins of great 
size were visited by the author. Not far from the junction of this 
canyon with the Verde is a low bluff of soft stone, suggestive of the 
Oak Creek formation, which looks as if it once might have been 
honeycombed with cavate rooms. These have now disappeared, only 
a hint of their former existence remaining. The rock here is suitable 
for cavate houses like those at the mouth of Oak Creek, and there is 
level land adjacent that would serve for agricultural purposes. 





1 There is evidence of the existence of a large ruin on the rim of the mesa or the point of the tongue of 
land between the Verde and the mouth of the Sycamore, 25 miles from Williams, but this ruin was not 
visited. 

2It is impossible to drive up this canyon, but the trip can easily be made on horseback. 
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Ruins NEAR Det Rio 


The ruins in the neighborhood of Del Rio, most of which are on the 
summits of low mounds, have the same general form. Three of these 
ruins, one on the Banghart ranch, described by Hinton,! were visited. 
Walls of ruined houses, of small size and inconspicuous, are to be 
seen to both the right and the left of the railroad, near the station. 

- The ground plan of these ruins has been almost obliterated, as the 
stones from the fallen walls have been carried away for use in the 
construction of modern buildings in the neighborhood. Most of 
these buildings seem to have consisted of small clusters of rooms. 
Few of them are situated very far from the streams, and the more 
copious the supply of running water the more extensive are the signs 
of former aboriginal life. The ruins at Del Rio belong to the Chino 
series, the characters of which they possess in all essential particulars.? 


Ruins NEAR BakeErR’s Rancu House 


The Baker ranch lies on the right bank of the Verde about 7 miles 
above the mouth of Sycamore Creek. Several forts, cave habitations, 
and gravelly terraced mesa ruins (pl. 99) exist near the house now 
owned by Mr. Perkins. 

Following up the stream about 2 miles to the Government road, 
the author observed on a malpais hill, about a mile from the river, 
obscurely outlined walls of what was formerly alarge fort. Within an 
inclosure bounded by the fallen walls are the remains of several rooms. 
Although this is not one of the best-preserved or largest forts on the 
upper Verde, its walls are still breast high. About 2 miles down the 
Verde from the Baker ranch house is a cave on the walls of which 
is a circular pictograph painted in black, probably Apache. 

A mile down the Verde from Baker’s (Perkins’) ranch house, on 
the right bank of the river, are the remains of a cliff-house of con- 
siderable size, the ground plan of which is shown in figure 62. A 
few years ago the walls were in good condition and the structure was 
then regarded as a fine example of a cliff-house. Owing to the fact 
that this ruin lies in the surveyed route of the proposed railroad 
from Cedar Grove to Jerome, most of its walls will have to be de- 
stroyed when the road is built. The cave in which the ruin is situ- 
ated is about 40 feet in depth and about 34 feet in width (from north 
to south wall) at the entrance; the height of the floor above the creek 
is 50 feet. On the plain in front of the cave, between the talus and 
the river, are fallen walls of a small pueblo from which many stones 

i Hinton, Handbook to Arizona, p. 419. 
2 Del Rio, sometimes called Chino, is not a town but consists merely of a section house on the Santa Fé, 
Prescott & Phoenix Railroad. 


3 Mrs. Baker, who formerly lived here, is reported to have made a collection of archeologic objects, among 
which is said to have been an obsidian ax. 


os 
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have been removed recently for use in the construction of a neigh- 
boring wall, but enough of the foundation stones remain to enable 
tracing the general ground plan. 

Although this cave is a natural formation, in the rear are niches or 
cubby-holes evidently artificially excavated: The roof is about 15 
feet above the floor of the rooms. The cave floor is covered with 
fallen stones upon some of which the foundations of the remaining 
walls still rest. Evidently this ruin has been considerably dug over 
by relic seekers, for in the fine dust which covers the floors are 
found charcoal, fragments of pottery, stones showing artificial work- 
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Fig. 62. Ground plan of cliff-dwelling at Baker’s ranch. 


ing, fragments of corncobs, twine, and other objects. It1s said that 
a few fine specimens have been removed from this débris, but noth- 
ing of value was found by the author. The remnants of several 
plastered walls painted red can still be traced. 


RvuINn NEAR THE MoutTH OF GRANITE CREEK 


Granite Creek, on which the city of Prescott is situated, discharges 
its waters into the Verde not far from Del Rio. About 2 miles down 
the Verde from the mouth of Granite Creek, the stream makes an 
abrupt bend by reason of a volcanic cliff rising perpendicularly from 
the river. This cliff is crowned by a large fort (pl. 95) of aboriginal 
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construction. The ruin’ is situated almost due north of Jerome 
Junction, from. which it can be reached by the road which turns at 
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Fic. 63. Ground plan of fort near the mouth of Granite Creek. 


Del Rio at right angles to the railroad and continues eastward to 
the mouth of Granite Creek. A visit can be readily made by wagon 





1 This is probably one of the ruins mentioned by Hinton, in his Handbook to Arizona. 
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from Del Rio by following the bed of the Verde. The great trachyte 
cliff rises precipitously about 300 to 400 feet above the river on the 
eastern, northern, and ‘western sides, but on the south the approach, 
although steep, is more gradual; even here access is difficult. Ap- 
proached from the river, the ruin presents the appearance of a cas- 
tle towering above and commanding a view of the stream. 

The general ground plan (fig. 63) of the ruin is roughly oval, with its 
longer axis extending north and south. The northern part is without 
a high wall, the precipice, from the edge of which it rises, serving the 
purpose of defense in that direction; but the southern part is protected 
by a high massive wall 320 feet long, fairly well preserved, and provided 
with an entrance at the southern extremity. The short axis of the 
ruin, measured from one extremity of the south wall to the other, is 
about 125 feet in length. 

The northern and southern sections of the ruin are separated by a 
row of several rectangular rooms. The distance of these structures 
from the southern entrance is 87 feet, and from the nearest point of 
the northern section, 65 feet. The section south of these rooms 
appears to have been an enclosed plaza, without houses. In the ° 
northeastern part of the northern section are several rooms the com- 
bined length of which is 61 feet. 

The walls of this fort and of the included buildings average 6 feet 
in thickness; they contain no mortar. 

This ruin is evidently the one mentioned by Hinton, as follows 
(pp. 419-20) :* 

Four miles below the place described, there is a hill overlooking the Verde River, 
with a series of ruins of stone houses, inclosed by a stone wall on the south side, which 


in places is 20 feet high and 12 feet wide. The other sides of the hill are abrupt and 
precipitous, and 200 to 300 feet perpendicular. 


LIMESTONE BUTTE RUIN 


The Limestone Butte ruin (pls. 88-91), situated about 6 miles west 
of Jerome Junction and 16 miles north of Prescott, is one of the best 
preserved of the hilltop forts. It crowns a limestone ridge com- 
manding fine views of the valleys to the east and west and of the 
distant Juniper Mountains to the northwest, with the Chino Valley 
and the distant peak called Pichacho. To the west lies Williamson 
Valley and to the south the mountains surrounding Prescott. The 
approach to this ruin on the east is more abrupt than that on the 
west. An old Government road which runs through Aztec Pass 
lies at the base of the ridge on top of which the rums stand. This 
ridge rises 500 to 600 feet abe the neighboring valley. 

The general plan (fig. °* he Limestone Butte ruin is rectan- 
gular, the orientation slight, 2ast of north. The walls are solid 





1 Hinton. Richard J., Handbook to Arizona, San Francisco and New York, 1878. 
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masonry, well preserved, averaging about 8 feet in height and 4} feet 
in width. On the western side the foundations conform more or less 
with the edge of the cliff, the face of whichis sinuous; the other 


walls are fairly straight. The inside north-south measurement is 69 
feet; the east-west, 274 feet. 
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Fic. 64. Ground plan of Limestone Butte ruin. 


No trace of mortar remains and the component stones of the 
walls are roughly dressed. The nor. angle is almost wholly 
occupied by a small low-walled room, bv ‘© fest’ of the inclosure is 
without débris; the floor is solid rock. > ‘4 a southwestern angle of 
the surrounding wall there was originally a crevice in the floor, since 
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walled up, suggesting the former presence of an entrance from below, 
but the adjacent walls have fallen to so great an extent that its 
purpose is difficult to determine. Below the western wall, the curve 
of which is shown in the accompanying views (pls. 90, c; 91, 5), 
is a rude wall suggesting a cave-room, the other walls of which are 
obscurely indicated. 

Viewed from the north, almost entire walls are seen, the founda- 
tions of which at certain places are large projecting bowlders. (See 
pl. 91, a, b.) 

RUINS ON WALNUT CREEK 


Walnut Creek is a small stream the waters of which at times flow 
into the Chino, but which, on the occasion of the writer’s visit, were 
lost in the sands about 8 miles below old Camp Hualapai. In the 
report of Whipple’s reconnoissance the stream bears the name of 
Pueblo Creek, from certain ‘‘pueblos” on the hills overlooking it, 
which he described, but the name is no longer applied to it. The 
ruins of Walnut Creek are of two kinds, one situated on the low 
terrace bordering the creek, the other on the hilltops. The stream 
is formed by the junction of two branches and the valley is continuous 
from Aztec Pass to the point where it merges into Chino Valley. 

There is evidence that Walnut Valley had a considerable aboriginal 
population in prehistoric times. A number of forts and many remains 
of settlements strewn with pottery fragments and broken stone arti- 
facts were found. Here and there are mounds, also irrigation ditches 
and pictographs. 

A few years ago Walnut Valley had a number of white settlers 
and a post office, but the families have now dwindled in number to 
three or four, and the place is characterized chiefly by abandoned 
houses. Camp Hualapai is deserted, the adobe houses shown in the 
accompanying illustration (pl. 92) being almost the only reminder 
of its former existence. 


HistToricaAL ACCOUNT 


Whipple was the first to mention the numerous ruins (‘‘pueblos”’ and 
forts) and other evidences of a former aboriginal population in Walnut 
Creek Valley. Subsequent to his visit no new observations on them 
appear in published accounts of the ruins of Arizona, and no arche- 
ologist seems to have paid attention to this interesting valley, a 
fact which gave the author new enthusiasm to visit the region and 
inspect its antiquities. These seemed of special interest, as Whip- 
ple’s account was inadequate as a means of determining their rela- 
tions with other aboriginal ruins in the Southwest. Who built the 





1 The post office was removed to Simmons, in Williamson Valley. 
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structures and who are the descendants of the builders, are impor- 
tant questions. 

In ancient times there was a well-worn Indian trail from the 
Colorado River, past Mount Hope, through Aztec Pass, down Walnut 
Creek, and across Williamson and Chino Valleys to the Verde. This 
trail, used by later American explorers, was doubtless the one fol- 
lowed by some of the early Spanish missionaries in their efforts to 
reach the Hopi Indians from the California side. Although the route 
taken by early Spanish travelers in crossing the country west of the 
Hopi villages is more or less problematical, it would seem that Ofiate, 
in 1604, may have crossed the divide at Aztec Pass (pl. 93, 6), and that 
Father Garcés, 172 years later, may have followed this trail past Mount 
Hope and down Walnut Creek. The Yavapai (‘‘Yampais”’) were 
numerous in this region at that time and much later, as indicated on 
the few maps and descriptions which have come down to us. 

In 1853 Sitgreaves followed the same Indian trail over Aztec Pass, 
crossing the country afterward traversed by Whipple, but, although 
he must have seen several ruins in this region, he mentions none, nor 
do others who followed approximately the same route, namely, Beale’s 
road, known also as the Government road. ° 

There is considerable arable land lying along Walnut Creek (pl. 93), 
which is continually shifting, owing to the inroads made by the stream, 
hence it is hardly probable that the flats now seen are those once 
cultivated by the Indians. It may be for this reason that the ancient 
farmhouses were built on the tongue-shaped terraces or on gravelly 
mesas bordering the stream, where the ruins are now found. 

The forts were built on the summits of the highest prominences 
both for protection and for the sake of obtaining a wide view up and 
down the stream, and it is an instructive fact in this connection that 
one rarely loses sight of one of these hill forts before another can be 
seen. By means of a system of smoke signals news of an approaching 
foe could be communicated from settlement to settlement from one end 
of Walnut Valley to the other, giving the farmers in their fields skirt- 
ing the stream opportunity to retreat to the forts for protection. 

The ruins in Walnut (‘‘Pueblo”’) Creek Valley‘ are thus referred to 
in Whipple’s report: 

Five miles beyond Turkey Creek we came upon Pueblo Creek, so called on account 
- of extensive ruins of houses and fortifications that lined its banks . . . Wide 
Indian trails and ruins of extensive fortifications constructed centuries since upon 


the heights to defend it showed that not only present tribes but ancient races had 
deemed Aztec Pass of great importance. 4 


1 The names *‘ Turkey Creek’’ and ‘‘ Pueblo Creek,’’,mentioned by Whipple, do not seem to have been 
generally adopted by white settlers. Thestream called by Whipple ‘‘ Pueblo Creek’’ is now called Wal- 
nut Creek. ‘Aztec Pass”’ also is a name but little known to settlers in this region. 
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The only accounts known to the author, of the ruins in Walnut 
Valley are the reports of Lieutenant Whipple and Lieutenant Ives,' 
which unfortunately contain but meager descriptions of these antiqui- 
ties. Most of the writers on the ruins of Arizona do not refer to 
those found in. this valley. 

Whipple speaks of several ruins on Walnut (Pueblo) Creek, but 
his references are too brief even for identification. One of these, 
said to be situated on Turkey Creek, he characterizes (op. cit , pt. 1, 
p- 92) as— 
dilapidated walls of a tower. The ground-plan was an ellipse, with axes 25 and 15 
feet, partitions dividing it into three apartments. The walls must have been large, 
as they yet remained 5 feet in height, and 6 feet wide. The hill is 250 feet above the 
river. 

This description does not correspond with respect to size, elevation, 
or general appearance with any ruin visited by the author in this 
region. 

Alarcon ascended the Colorado to the point where it forms a 
‘“‘straight channel between high mountains,” possibly the mouth of 
Bill Williams River, the mountains being situated, as pointed out by 
Professor Turner, not far from the junction of this stream with the 
Colorado. 

Whipple found near his camp (No. 105) a ruin similar to those 
here mentioned, of which he wrote (p. 94) as follows: 


To obtain a still more extensive view, Mr. Campbell climbed a steep hill, several 
hundred feet above the ridge of the pass, formed by a short spur from the abrupt ter- 
mination of the northern mountain chain, and found upon the top ruins of another 
fortification. Its length was 100 feet. It was 25 feet wide at one end, and 20 at 
the other. The wall was well built, 4 feet thick, and still remaining 5 feet high. It 
commanded a view of the pass, and, with proper armament, was well situated to defend 
and keep possession of it from an enemy. The entrance, 6 feet wide, was from the 
steepest side of the hill—almost inaccessible. From a fancy founded on the evident 
antiquity of these ruins, we have given the name of Aztec Pass to this place. 

A ruin supposed to be that just described was visited by the 
author, the results of whose observations, however, differ so much 
from Whipple’s account as to suggest doubt regarding the identity 
of the remains. 

From Walnut Creek the old Indian trail followed by Whipple 
ascends Aztec Pass, becoming a rough wagon road bordering gran- 
itic rocks. West of the pass the country is comparatively level, 
sloping gradually to a sheep ranch on the Baca Grant, called Oaks 
and Willows. The high mountain seen from the road for some dis- 
tance west of Aztec Pass is called Mount Hope (pl. 92).2, Beyond 

1 Reports of Explorations and Surveys to Ascertain the Most Practicable and Economical Route for a 
Railroad from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. Made under the direction of the Secretary of 
War in 1853-4. Vol. m, parts i-iv. Extracts from the [preliminary] report of Lieut. A. W. Whipple 
[assisted by Lieut. J. C. Ives], Corps of Topographical Engineers, upon the route near the thirty-fifth 
parallel. 


“This mountain is incorrectly located on the United States Land Office map. It stands on the Baca 
Grant. 


- 
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Oaks and Willows, keeping this mountain on the right, a fairly clear 
trail continues to a deserted ranch, marked by a ruined stone chim- 
ney and a corral, at the head of Burro Creek. Here, at the terminus 
of all wagon roads, among magnificent pines, is a pool of water; 
beyond, the traveler may continue on horseback to the Big Burro 
(pl.94), one of the large canyons of this region. 

Following Bill Williams River westward to its junction with the 
Colorado, no ruins on hilltops were seen by Wheeler’s party, but 
at Yampai Spring, near the former river, the lower side of a high 
shelving rock forms, according to Whipple’s report, a cave the walls 
of which are ‘‘covered”’ with pictographs. 

The former habitations of the Walnut Creek aborigines were doubt- 
less constructed after the manner of jacales, supported by stone or 
adobe foundations, a common feature of most of the ruins herein 
described. Entrance to these inclosures must have been difficult, 
as the doorways no doubt were guarded and many of the pas- 
sages were devious, a defensive measure quite commonly adopted 
in the palisaded houses of the tribes bordering the Colorado River. 
The Indians along this river, mentioned by Don José Cortez in 1799 
as the Cajuenche and the Talliguamays (Quigyuma), erect their huts 
in the form of an encampment, inclosing them with a stockade. 
According to the same author, the Cuabajai (Serranos), another 
tribe, built their towns (‘‘rancherias”’) in the form of great squares, 
each provided with two gates, one at the eastern, the other at the 
western end; here sentinels stood. The dwellings consisted of huts 
constructed of limbs of trees. 

A typical ruin of the Walnut Creek Valley is thus referred to by 
Whipple (op. cit., pt. 1, p. 93): 

Lieutenant Ives and Doctor Kennerly to-day ascended a peak 300 or 400 feet 
high, the last in the ridge that bounds and overlooks the valley of Pueblo [Walnut] 
Creek, some 3 miles below camp, and found upon the top an irregular fortification of 
stone, the broken walls of which were 8 or 10 feet high. Several apartments could 
be distinctly traced, with crumbling divisions about 5 feet thick. From thence to 
the pueblo, upon the gravelly slopes that lie slightly elevated above the bottom lands 
of the creek, there are, as has before been noted, vast quantities of pottery, and what 
appear to be dim traces of the foundations of adobe walls.! It would seem, therefore, 
that in ancient times there existed here a large settlement, and that the inhabitants 
were obliged to defend themselves by strong works against attacks from a powerful 
enemy.” 

No excavation was attempted by the author in the Walnut Creek 
region but his attention was drawn to human bones that had been 











1 An important observation, as most of the dwellings were built on stones which formed their founda- 
tions. The adobe walls and the posts and wattling supporting them have now disappeared, the founda- 
tion stones being all that remain of the buildings.—J. W. F. 

2 The “old chief” told Alarcon of great houses of stone inhabited by a warlike race. These people were 
said to live near a mountain and to wear long robes sewed with needles of deer bone. Their fields of 
maize were small.—J. W. F. 4 
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found in the ruins on the river terrace above Mr. Ainsworth’s ranch 
and in the neighborhood of Mr. Peter Marx’s house. Although, as 
is commonly the case, the fragments of skeletons are locally supposed 
to have belonged to giants, the few bones examined by the author 
were of the same size and had the same general characters as those 
found elsewhere in the Southwest. Rings of stones indicating human 
burials are prominent just outside the fort above Mr. Shook’s house 
and in the gravel of the river terrace not far from the residence 
of Mr. Ainsworth. 
Fort BELow Aztec Pass 


A. short distance from Mr. William Johnson’s ranch house on the 
road to Drew’s ranch, on the right bank, rises a steep hill, 100 feet 
high, on which is situated the best-preserved fort in the Walnut Creek 
region. This is probably the ‘“‘pueblo” mentioned by Whipple, pos- 
sibly one of the structures that gave the name Pueblo Creek to the 
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Fic. 65. Ground plan of fort below Aztec Pass. 


stream now called Walnut Creek. The fort commands a view up 
and down the valley from Aztec Pass to the fort near Shook’s ranch, 
and beyond. 

The accompanying iulustrations (pls. 95-97) show the present ap- 
pearance of this fort and the steepness of the hill from the side toward 
Walnut Creek; on account of the trees on the summit the ruin is 
almost invisible. 

The walls are oriented east and west (fig. 65), the northern and 
southern sides being the longer. Although seemingly rectangular 
in outline, the northern side, measuring (inside) 80 feet in length, is 
5 feet longer than the southern side. The eastern and western sides 
are respectively 30 and 25 feet in length. The average thickness of 
the walls is 4 feet and their height 6 feet. 

At present the walls are in almost the same condition as when con- 
structed. Except at the northeastern and northwestern corners, 
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where the entrances to the inclosure were situated, only a few stones 
have fallen. All the walls are made of small rough stones laid with- 
out mortar, the largest stones for the greater part forming the 
foundation; the walls slant slightly inward, as is noticeable in the 
corner shown in plate 96 (bottom). Across section of the broken wall 
reveals the fact that large stones were used in construction on the 
inside and the outside facings, the intermediate section being filled 
in with smaller stones—a common mode of mural construction in 
the Walnut Creek and other regions. 


Ruins NEAR Drew’s Rancuw House 


A short distance from Mr. Drew’s ranch house,! now (1911) de- 
serted, are several level terraces on which are small stones arranged 
in squares in rows, and other evidences of former aboriginal habita- 
tions. <A considerable quantity of pottery fragments is also to be 
found, indicating that the few level areas in this vicinity were once 
occupied by man. Rings of stones like those near the Ainsworth 
ranch house, from which fragments of human bones had been exca- 
vated, are supposed to mark the sites of burial places. 


Ruins NEAR: AINSwWoRTH’S Rancu HousE 


It may safely be said that wherever in the Walnut Creek Valley 
land well situated for cultivation may be found, there may be expected 
also evidences of occupancy by former inhabitants, either remains 
of houses or irrigation ditches, or pictographs. Most of these habi- 
tations are situated on the low river terraces or tongue-shaped grav- 
elly mesas that project into the valley. The sites of the ancient 
farms are difficult to determine, for the reason that, as before explained, 
the continually changing stream has modified more or less the bottom 
lands along its course. 

From some of the best of these ruins (pl. 98), situated near Mr. 
Ainsworth’s house, human skeletons, fragments of pottery, and other 
evidences of former human occupancy have been obtained. The sites 
of the houses are indicated by rows of bowlders,? which in some places 
are arranged in circles. 


RUINS NEAR SHOOK’S RAancH HoUsE 


One of the largest forts in the Walnut Creek region overlooks 
Shook’s ranch, from the summit of a lofty hill on the left bank of 
the creek. This fort (pl. 99), which is visible for a long distance up 


1 Drew’s ranch is the last white man’s home encountered on the way up the valley, before the road 
ascends the hill to Aztec Pass. Walnut Creek divides at a point near level areas showing evidences of 
cultivation. The country is well wooded, forming part of the Prescott National Forest, the ranger of which 
lives near old Camp Hualapai. 

2 Resembling the so-called ‘“‘bowlder sites’’ in the middle and lower Verde Valley, described by Cosmos 
Mindeleff. 
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and down the stream, is the first of the series seen on entering Walnut 
Valley from Simmons post office. 

This ruin (fig. 66) is nearly rectangular in shape, measuring 103 feet 
on the western side, 87 feet on the eastern, 118 feet on the northern, 
and on the southern, the side overlooking the river, 100 feet. The 
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Fic. 66. Ground plan of fort overlooking Shook’s ranch. 


inner and outer faces of the walls are composed of large stones, the 
space between them being filled with rubble. 

The fallen walls within the inclosure indicate the former presence 
of many buildings, some circularin form. Rings of stones, averaging 
16 by 13 feet in diameter, are found just outside the fort, on the side 
facing the river, where the ground is level. 
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Directly across Walnut Creek from Shook’s ranch house, not far 
from the ford and overlooking the valley, on a low, gravelly river 
terrace, are the remains of a quadrangular wall, oriented approxi- 
mately north and south (fig. , 
67). The northern side of % 
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Fic. 67. Ground plan of terrace-ruin near Shook’s ranch.. 


mound, about 4 feet in height, 
measuring 94 feet in length by 
17 feet in width. The relation 
,of this interior structure to the surrounding wall suggests the 
massive-walled building of a compound, as described in the 
author’s account of Casa Grande, in this volume. 
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RvuIn NEAR Marx’s Rancou House 


Artificial mounds are found on terraces among the cedars on the 
right bank of Walnut Creek almost to its mouth. One. of these 
mounds, opposite Mr. Peter Marx’s house, is particularly interesting. 

This ruin (pl. 98) consists of two parts—a rectangular inclosure, 
oriented north and south, and a nearly circular mound about 100 feet 
to the west. The former (fig. 68) measures 28 feet on the northern 
and 23 feet on the southern side; the eastern side is 65 feet long, and 
the western 63 feet. The two axes of the mound measure, respectively, 
72 and 77 feet. Large ancient cedars grow on the mound and also 
within the rectangular inclosure. 

The decorated pottery found here varies in color and design. For 
the greater part it consists of white ware bearing black decorations. 
The designs are geometrical patterns, mostly terraced figures, squares, 
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and parallel lines. Fragments of coiled ware, which is very rare in 
the Walnut Creek region, have been unearthed in these ruins. There 
are also many fragments of coarse, undecorated ware. 

Many artificial mounds are found in the cedars on terraces on the 
right bank of the creek. One of these is situated on the bank of the 
creek opposite Mr. Marx’s house. 

Not far from the terrace on which these mounds are situated the 
course of a prehistoric irrigation ditch can be traced about 100 feet, 
and several distinct pictographs (pl. 101) may be seen. 
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Fic. 68. Ground plan of terrace-ruin on Marx’s ranch. 


Ruin NEAR SHEEP CORRAL, BELOW Marx’s RancH 


About a mile and a half from the Marx ranch stands a ruin about 
50 feet above the creek, on a tongue of land projecting eastward, 
overlooking a deep canyon on the south and a more gradual decline 
toward Walnut Creek on the north. The remains indicate the 
former presence of a block of rooms, or row of houses, 52 feet long 
by 17 feet wide. Four rooms with low walls, none of which was 
more than a single story in height, can be plainly traced. 

The numerous fragments of pottery strewn over the ground outside 
the walls afford evidence of the occupancy of this structure for a 
considerable period; it served as both a post of defense and a perma- 
nent residence. 





1 The pictographs of western and southern Arizona are characteristic, differing from those made by 
Pueblos. In places are piles of rocks, each bearing one pictograph. 
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PICTOGRAPHS NEAR BATRE’S RANCH 
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Ruri Srx Mies BeEtow Marx’s RAncH 


A ruined fort (pls. 85, 100) occupies a low limestone hill a short 
distance from the right bank of the river, where the valley widens 
somewhat before opening into Chino Valley. There was no running 
water in the stream in October, and possibly this condition exists at 
other times. On account of the level character of this region the 
fortification is visible a considerable distance from every direction. 

The walls, which are more or less broken down, cover the whole 
top of the hill. The general ground plan of the surrounding wall is 
roughly oval, its longer axis extending north and south; there is an 
entrance at the north. The periphery of the wall measures approxi- 
mately 227 feet. While a large part of the walls of rooms within 
the inclosure have fallen, so that they can not well be traced, a con- 
siderable section still remains, forming near the doorway what ap- 
pears to have been an entrance. 

The habitations dependent on this fort can be traced nearer the 
creek bed. On anisland farther down stream are walls of another ruin. 


FORT ON INDIAN HILL NEAR PRESCOTT 


On the summit of a symmetrical eminence, known as Indian 
Hill, not far west of Prescott, is a fort similar in construction to 
the forts overlooking Walnut Creek. The walls are extensive and 
in places well preserved, but a considerable section has fallen. No 
fragments of pottery were found here. 

In the vicinity of Thumb Butte, another eminence near Prescott, 
are pictographs not unlike those found in the Walnut Creek region. 

Remains of other Indian structures and settlements occur at 
various places near Prescott; these show that the aboriginal culture 
of this vicinity had many points in common, if it was not identical, 
with that of Chino Valley and the Walnut Creek region. 

Along Hassayampa and Granite Creeks and in Agua Fria and 
other valleys is found the same type of ruins, none of which are 
those of true pueblos. 


FORTS NEAR FROG TANKS, AGUA FRIA RIVER 


There are many forts and river-terrace ruins on the Agua Fria 
and other streams that head in the mountains about Prescott and 
flow into the Salt and the Gila. Those on the Agua Fria near Frog 
Tanks are typical. 

About a mile up this stream, near the Batre mineral claim, where 
the valley widens into a level area, or bar, rises a prominent hill 
crowned by the remains of an old fort (pl. 101). The walls here 
have fallen to so great an extent that it is almost impossible to trace 
the ground plan of the ruin. There appears to have been a citadel, 
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or central building, higher than the surrounding structure, at the very 
top of the hill, in the midst of a level inclosure, protected by a wall, 
while fragments of other walls are found on the sides of the hill. 

About 3 miles down the river from Frog Tanks stand several ruins 
still more important than that just mentioned. One of the most 
imposing of these is on the right of the road to Glendale, on an 
upheaval of rocks the tops and sides of which are surrounded by many 
walls of stone, as shown in plate 102. These walls are nowhere very 
high, but the sides of the outcrop are so steep and the walls so numerous 
that it is evident the place was a well-fortified stronghold.! 

Near a ranch about a mile away are many mounds, evidently 
remains of houses and surrounding walls, indicating the former exist- 
ence of an inclosure of stone, resembling a compound. Many speci- 
mens of stone implements, fragments of pottery, pictographs on 
scattered bowlders (pl. 101), and other examples of aboriginal handi- 
work are said to have been found in this locality. The site of these 
mounds isa gravelly river terrace like that of the rancherias of Walnut 
Creek. Each locality has a place of habitation, and a fortified place 
of refuge in case of attack—the two essential features of ancient 
aboriginal settlements in this part of Arizona. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Kinsuip oF EARLY INHABITANTS OF WALNUT CREEK AND UPPER 
VERDE VALLEYS 


Very little is known of the kinship relations of the aborigines who 
inhabited the caves and erected the buildings now in ruins in the upper 
Verde and Walnut Creek Valleys. From traditional sources it seems 
probable that some of their descendants, of mixed blood, are to be 
looked for among the Yavapai, Walapai, and Havasupai tribes. The 
Hopi also claim, however, that certain of their clans once lived in the 
Verde Valley, and there are archeological evidences .in support of this. 
The structures whose ruins lie to the west of the upper Verde, and 
those situated in the Chino, Williamson, and Walnut Creek Valleys, 
are probably too far west to have been the product of Hopi clans; 
but although their former inhabitants were not Pueblos they built 
dwellings similar in type to those of the latter. 

According to Whipple, Ewbank, and Turner! (Pacific Railroad 
Report, vol. 11, pt. 3, pp. 14-14, Washington, 1856)— 

The vast region toward the south [of San Francisco Mountains], lying between Rio 
Verde and the Aztec Range of mountains, is occupied by Tontos; while west and 
northwest of that range, to the mouth of Rio Virgen, are found a tribe calling them- 
selves Yabipais, or, as sometimes written, Yampais. Their numbers are estimated 


at 2,000 each. Leroux and Savedra believe these three to be allied tribes; but there 
exists some doubt upon the subject. The language of the latter proves that they have 


1 The writer’s attention was drawn to this ruin by Mr. Batre, who has extensive mineral claims in this 
neighborhood. 
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an affinity with the Mojaves and Cuchans of Rio Colorado; while, according to Don 
José Cortez, the Tontos belong to the Apache Nation. I have myself found Tonto 
villages intermingled with those of Pinal Lefias, north of Rio Gila, with whom they 
lived on friendly terms, with like customs and habits; except that they subsisted 
almost exclusively upon mescal and pifiones . . . and possessed none of the 
fruits of agriculture. Yet the country they now occupy shows traces of ancient 
acequias, and has extensive valleys of great fertility 

The tribe that now occupies the region from Pueblo Creek to the junction of Rio 
Verde with the Salinas is called Tonto. The word in Spanish signifies stwpid, but 
Mexicans do not apply that signification to these Indians; on the contrary, they con- 
sider them rather sharp, particularly at stealing. Therefore, as it is not a term of 
reproach, we may reasonably suppose that, as is frequently the case, it is the Indian 
name corrupted, perhaps,-by Spanish spelling. . . . Don José Cortez, as may 
be seen in chapter vi, calls them Apaches; but Sevedra [sic], who is a well-informed 
Mexican, and, having been much among wild tribes of Indians, is generally considered 
authority in whatever relates to them, says that Tontos are Indians of Montezuma, 
like those of the pueblos of New Mexico. Pimas, Maricopas, Cuchans, and Mojaves, 
also, he adds, belong to the same great nation. In proof of this, he asserts that they all 
have one custom—that of cropping the front hair to meet their eyebrows, 
suffering the rest, back of their ears, to grow and hang down its full length. 


In the present uncertainty as to the ancestors of the three or more 
tribes that inhabited the Walnut Creek region from the time the first 
Spaniards entered the country to the advent of the exploring parties 
whose reports are here quoted, it is not possible to reach a final opin- 
ion with regard to the kinship of these people. The sedentary tribes 
that once lived in the region have been modified, in so far as their 
consanguinity is concerned, by intermixture with nomadic peoples 
(Apache and other tribes). The archeologic evidences indicate that 
they had close affinity to the Mohave and Colorado River tribes and 
to those living about Prescott and along the northern tributaries of 
the Salt River. In order to estimate the value of this evidence, a 
few fortified hills near Prescott were visited and a preliminary exami- 
nation of similar structures at the mouth of Agua Fria was made. 

The ruins on the terraces along Walnut Creek are similar to those on 
the Verde, the ‘‘ bowlder sites’’ of Mindeleff, who thus refers to them:! 


It seems quite likely that only the lower course or courses of the walls of these dwell- 
ings were of bowlders, the superstructure being perhaps sometimes of earth (not adobe) 
but more probably often of the type known as “‘jacal””—upright slabs of wood plastered 
with mud. This method of construction was known to the ancient pueblo peoples 
and is used today to a considerable extent by the Mexican population of the south- 
west and to a less extent in some of the pueblos. No traces of this construction were 
found in the bowlder-marked sites, perhaps because no excavation was carried on; 
but it is evident that the rooms were not built of stone, and that not more than a small 
percentage could have been built of rammed earth or grout, as the latter, in disin- 
tegrating leaves well-defined mounds and lines of débris. 

It is probable that the bowlder-marked ruins are the sites of secondary and tem- 
porary ? structures, erected for convenience in working fields near to or overlooked 
by them and distant from the home pueblo. The character of the sites occupied by 





1 Mindeleff, Cosmos, Aboriginal Remains in Verde Valley, Arizona, in 13th Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol., p. 237. 
2 It seems to the author more probable that these were permanent dwellings, as viewed in the light of 
corresponding structures on Walnut Creek.—J. W. F. 
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them and the plan of the structures themselves support this hypothesis. That they 
were connected with the permanent stone villages is evident from their comparative 
abundance about each of the larger ones, and that they were constructed in a less 
substantial manner than the home pueblo is shown by the character of the remains, 

The resemblances of forts and accompanying habitations of the 
upper Verde and Walnut Canyon to those about Prescott, on Granite 
Creek, the Hassayampa, Agua Fria, and in other valleys of northern 
and central Arizona, and to similar structures in the valleys of the 
Gila and Salt and their tributaries, have led the author to include the 
structures of the first-named group in a culture area which reached 
its most specialized development in the neighborhood of the present 
towns of Phoenix and Mesa City, and at Casa Grande. 

It is the author’s conviction that the people who built the forts and 
terrace habitations’ on Agua Fria, Hassayampa, and Granite Creeks 
were the “frontiersmen”’ of those who occupied formerly the Gila and 
Salt River Valleys, where they constructed the great compounds, or 
communal buildings, like Casa Grande. 

Clans of these people migrating northward met other agricultural 
tribes which had drifted from the Rio Grande pueblo region to the 
Little Colorado and its tributary, Zufii River, and became amalga- 
mated with them. Lower down the river they settled at Homolobi, 
near Winslow, which later was abandoned, some of the clans continu- 
ing northward to the Hopimesas. These people, the ancestors of the 
so-called Patki clans of the modern Hopi, followed in their northern 
migrations the Tonto and Verde Rivers. Some of those who went up 
the Verde branched off to the Little Colorado, but others continued 
along the banks of the former stream, sending offshoots along its upper 
tributaries, and at last entered the Chino Valley, where they met 
clans moving eastward. Many northern migrants followed the Has- 
sayampa and the Agua Fria. As these clans entered the mountain 
canyons, measures for protection necessitated construction of the 
many hilltop forts and other defenses whose remains are still found. 

The general characteristics of the trincheras on Walnut Creek and 
the upper Verde suggest similar structures overlooking the valleys of 
the Gila and Salt. There are of course in the Walnut Creek area no 
large *‘‘compounds”’ with walls made of natural cement (caliche), for 
this region does not furnish material adapted to such construction. 

The trincheras,? like those near Caborca and Magdalena in Sonora, 
or Chakyuma near Tucson, closely resemble the fortified hilltops along 
the Agua Fria, at Indian Hill near Prescott, and in the Chino, upper 
Verde, and Walnut Creek sections. Associated with these defenses 
are found on the terraces along the rivers in these regions rows of 
foundation stones, from which once rose walls of mud on a frame- 

1 There are also remains of irrigation ditches in this neighborhood. 


2 The “‘fort”’ is for the greater part a more compact structure than the trinchera; it is more nearly rec- 
tangular in form but the walls of the two types are practically identical in character. 
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work of posts and wattling, the remains of houses not unlike in con- 
struction certain former habitations at Casa Grande.! 

In other words the ancient people of these regions seem to have 
constructed two kinds of buildings—forts on the hilltops and fragile 
habitations on the river terraces, which differed structurally and were 
occupied for special and distinct purposes. The former were defen- 
sive retreats for use in case of attack, the latter permanent domiciles 
or habitations, conveniently situated on terraces adjacent to farms. 
The same or an allied people erected also houses in natural caves or 
excavated them in soft rock. Dwellings of the latter kind are found 
particularly in the area on the border of the Pueblo region, especially 
where the character of the rock lent itself to their construction. The 
inhabitants apparently had no kivas (rooms: especially devoted to 
religious ceremonies), but they probably had a complicated ritual. 
Terraced ruins are rare or unknown. 

It appears that the dwellings of these people belong to a special 
type distinct from the terraced compact community houses, or pueblos, 
still represented among the Hopi, the Zui, and the numerous Pueblos 
of the Rio Grande, although identical with some ancient houses in 
New Mexico. It is not strange if some of the descendants of clans 
formerly peopling this area have become amalgamated with the Hopi. 
- In ancient times, however, the two cultures were as distinct, for 
instance, as are the present Havasupai and the Hopi, and in certain 
areas one of these cultures antedated the other. The Hopi and the 
Havasupai are friends and visit each other, and at times the Hopi 
allow some of the Havasupai to enter their kivas. 

The two types of artificial caves used as domiciles have been dis- 
tinguished elsewhere as those with vertical and those with lateral 
entrances. Both types may possess walled buildings above or in front 
of them, the cave becoming in the former case a storeroom, in the 
latter a rear chamber, possibly devoted to ceremonies. 

The association of walled buildings with artificial caves is quite 
general, the former being found either on the talus below or on the 
cliff above the latter, as well shown in the cavate dwellings on Oak 
Creek. <A similar duality in cave-dwellings occurs in the case of 
some of the larger cliff-houses, as, for example, those in Canyon de 
Chelly. This duality is parallel with that existing in the forts and 
rancherias or terrace (bowlder) sites on Walnut Creek.? 


AGE oF WALNUT CREEK AND VERDE VALLEY RUINS 


It does not appear from evidences presented thus far that any con- 
siderable antiquity can be ascribed to the aboriginal structures in 
the Walnut Creek region, which were probably in use in the middle 

1 See Prehistoric Ruins of the Gila Valley, in Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 52, pt. 4. 


Massive-walled buildings for protection and fragile-walled habitations exist together within the inclo- 
sures of Gila Valley compounds, presenting the same dual combination, architecturally speaking. 
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of the seventeenth century. There are no extensive piles of débris in 
connection with most of the ruins, and the buildings are not very 
different from those which were inhabited in other parts of the South- 
west, as in the San Pedro Valley, when Father Kino passed through 
it in 1610.1. Nothing found in these ruins indicates a development 
of arts superior to those of the tribes that inhabited western Arizona 
when they first were visited by white men. 

The supposition that the forts herein described were built by nomads 
does not rest on satisfactory evidence. Moreover, the manufacture of 
pottery is not an industry of wandering tribes, and the designs on 
fragments found in this region, although different in minor details, 
belong, as a whole, to a sedentary people allied to ancient Pueblos 
and cliff-dwellers. There seems no reason to question legends of the 
Walapai that their ancestors built and inhabited the now-ruined 
buildings scattered over the region herein treated, and were driven 
out by tribes with which they afterward amalgamated. It appears 
that the ancient inhabitants did not burn their dead, for unburned 
human bones have been found at several points in Walnut Valley. 
So far as it may be accepted as evidence, absence of cremation seems 
to connect them with certain modern Pueblos rather than with cliff- 
dwellers and with those of Yuman stock and the ancient people of 
the Gila, who both inhumated and burned their dead. 

It is hauls possible that the former inhabitants of these allen 
were completely destroyed by invaders, although it is probable that 
they were conquered, a condition ees may have led to an admix- 
ture of Athapascan blood with a corresponding change in physical 
features. Their language, customs, and beliefs were similar to those 
of the Yuma or kindred Colorado River tribes; their buildings, pottery 
fragments, and other artifacts point to a sedentary rather than to a 
nomadic people and connect them with both the Pueblos and the in- 
habitants of the Colorado Valley. While the relationship with the 
Pueblos is apparent, it is more distant than their kinship with the 
ancient inhabitants of the valleys of the Gila and the Salt. A duality 
of building types occurs throughout the Pueblo region of New Mexico, 
where are found domiciliary structures like those along Walnut Creek. 
At times, and not without good reason, these have been interpreted 
as pre-Pueblo buildings, and some have gone so far as to designate 
them as belonging to a pre-Pueblo culture. Their likeness to the 
buildings of the western region is apparent, and they well may be 
regarded as representing a lower culture stratum. Trincheras are 
rare in the Pueblo region, and true pueblos (compact terraced commu- 
nity houses) have not yet been found west of the upper Verde, facts 
sufficient to divide the two regions into distinct culture areas. 

1 The pueblos on the Little Colorado west of Zufii were inhabited in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In1604 Ofiate found Mohoce (the Hopi pueblos) 12 to 14 leagues west of Zufi, and in 1632 the 


missionary Letrado was murdered on his way to the Cipias (Tsipiakwe), who apparently lived at the 
mouth of Chevlon Fork, west of Cibola (Zufi). 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE LINGUISTIC CLASSI- 
FICATION OF ALGONQUIAN TRIBES 


By Truman MICHELSON 


INTRODUCTION 


In order to determine the linguistic classification of the Algonquian 
tribes, the writer visited in the season of 1910 the Piegan of Mon- 
tana, the Northern Cheyenne of Montana, the Northern Arapaho 
of Wyoming, the Menominee of Wisconsin, and the Micmac of Resti- 
gouche, P. Q., Canada. Later in the year the Ojibwa of White 
Earth (Minnesota) sent a delegation to Washington, and the occasion 
was utilized to procure a few grammatical notes from them. During 
the season of 1911 he visited the Fox of Iowa, and the Sauk, Kicka- 
poo, and Shawnee of Oklahoma. In the winter of 1911-12 he spent a 
few weeks at the nonreservation school at Carlisle, Pa., and there had 
an opportunity to obtain some notes on Northern Arapaho, the Cree 
of Fort Totten (listed officially as Turtle Mountain Chippewa), 
Menominee, Sauk, Ojibwa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, and Abnaki. The 
results of the field work of 1911 and 1912 could be incorporated only 
in the proof-sheets of the present paper. For some Algonquian 
languages dependence has also been placed on the unpublished 
material of the Bureau, some manuscripts of the late Dr. William 
Jones (for Kickapoo) and of Mr. W. Mechling (for Malecite), and the 
published material. Prof. A. L. Kroeber very kindly furnished some 
of his Arapaho texts to supplement those of the writer. Prof. J. 
Dyneley Prince generously offered the use of his collection of conso- 
nantic clustersin Passamaquoddy and Abnaki. Owing to unforeseen 
circumstances these can not be published here, but they have been of 
assistance in determining the general character of Eastern Algon- 
quian, and his helpfulness is appreciated. Thanks are due also to 
Dr. Robert H. Lowie, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
for the privilege of using some Northern Blackfoot texts. Dr. 
Edward Sapir, of the Geological Survey of Canada, with character- 
istic liberality, placed his field-notes on Cree, Montagnais, Abnaki, 
Malecite, and Delaware (collected in the season of 1911) at the 

20903°—28 mTH—12 15 225 
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writer’s disposal; but they were received too late to make possible 
the insertion of extracts, except in the proof-sheets. 

While it is too early to publish in detail the results of the writer’s 
investigations (this applies especially to Blackfoot, Cheyenne, and 
Arapaho), still in view of the purely geographic classification by 
Mooney and Thomas in the Handbook of American Indians,’ C. C. 
Uhlenbeck in Anthropos (11, 773-799, 1908), and F. N. Finck in 
his Die Sprachstiimme des Erdekreises (Leipzig, 1909), a preliminary 
linguistic report may be acceptable. 

The linguistic classification of Algonquian tribes in the present 
paper is based essentially on the occurrence of consonantic clusters 
and a few other phonetic phenomena, and on the pronominal forms 
of the verb. 

It will be seen that the various tables introduced throughout 
this paper to illustrate grammatic forms are rather uneven, because 
in many cases the writer has not ventured to abstract the personal 
terminations proper from the examples given in the authorities. It 
will be remembered that none of the older and only a few of the recent 
writers take into account instrumental particles; the result (com- 
bined with inaccurate phonetics) has been that often it is too haz- 
ardous to venture an opinion as to what the form actually was. 
Likewise the exclusive and inclusive first persons plural are frequently 
not distinguished, and here the writer has had to follow his own 
judgment. \ 

In conclusion, his thanks are due his colleague, Dr.John R.Swanton, 
for assistance in preparing the accompanying map (pl. 103). 


NOTES ON PRONUNCIATION 


It is believed that the reader will have little trouble in understanding the symbols 
employed in this paper, as much the same system is employed as in the Handbook of 
American Indian Languages (Bulletin 40, B. A. E.). However, the following notes 
may prove useiul. 

PIEGAN: 

x is post-palatal, approximately between German ch in ich and ch in bach. 

x is post-velar. 

There are no sonant stops. 

CHEYENNE: 

w is a voiceless semivowel. 

v is bilabial. 

x is the surd velar spirant. 

c is the surd alveolar spirant. 

é and 6 (employed by R. Petter) represent whispered vowels. 

ARAPAHO: 

x is the surd velar spirant. 

zis the same, weakly articulated. 





1Bull. 30, Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 
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te is an intermediate with predominating surd quality, approximately between 
English ch in church and j in judge. 

b is a pure sonant. 

g is post-palatal; its sonancy is not so marked as that of b. 

The surd stops are ordinarily unaspirated; when aspirated, the aspiration is indi- 
cated by (‘). 

é is very open. 

@ isasurd spirant articulated between the tongue and upper teeth, nearly on the flesh. 

(‘) indicates aspiration. 

€ indicates the glottal stop. 

m indicates the nasality of the vowel. 

CrEE(FortT ToTren): 

1 has the sound of obscure 7. 

é is long and close. 

(‘) indicates an aspiration; it isapproximately a weak x; ‘t is apt to be heard as 6t. 

Pure surd stops are easily distinguished, but the corresponding sonants are stronger 
than those of English; final g gives almost the impression of aspirated & (k‘). 

CrEE (RupEert’s Hovuss: see p. 247): 

ts’ is alveolar, between ts and tc. 

0 is close and short. 

CREE (Moose): 

@ has the sound of long close @. 

Montaenais (from Doctor Sapir’s notes): 

ts’ is palatized, between ts and tc. 

é is long and very open. 

MENOMINEE: 

é tand 0 ware nearly indistinguishable. 

g is very strong; finally it gives nearly the same impression as aspirated k (k‘). 

Fox, Sauk, AND KiIcKAPoo: 

For Fox, see Handbook of American Indian Languages (Bull. 40, B. A. E.), pt. 1, 
pp. 741-745. 

Here it may be remarked that in all three dialects there are no true sonants; they 
are much stronger than in English. i 

“k, ‘t, and ‘p among the younger people are but feebly to be distinguished from &, t, 
and p, respectively. 

tc in Fox and Sauk is intermediate, nearly between ch in chill and j in judge; in 
Kickapoo it isa pure tenuis, approaching ts. 

The final vowels are spoken much more faintly by the younger generation than by 
those advanced in years. 

The writer believes Doctor Jones’s hw is simply voiceless w (w). 

SHAWNEE: 

Surd and sonant are difficult to distinguish. 

6 is the surd interdental spirant. 

éiand 6 ware extremely difficult to distinguish. 

The final vowels are somewhat more easily heard than in Fox, Sauk, and Kickapoo. 

tc among the older generation is pronounced as such; among the younger people it 
resembles more nearly ts in sound. 

m and ™ are consonants that are hardly sounded—merely indicated—in words by 
themselves; a vowel preceding renders them full sounding. 

(*) indicates an arrest. 

OstBwa (of Baraga): 

ad has the sound of @. 

ALGONKIN (of Lemoine): 

@ has the sound of 4. 
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OrTrawa: 

7 is long and close. 

Surd and sonant (especially when final) are difficult to distinguish; final g has 
nearly the same sound as k’. 

9 is post-palatal. 

DELAWARE: 

n’, etc. of Zeisberger indicates n followed by an obscure vowel. 

ABNAKI (of Sapir): * 

z has the sound of 7. 

o has the sound of close o. 

A has the sound of nasalized obscure 4. 

Ma.ecireE (of Sapir): 

é is long and very open. 

P has the sound of p weakly articulated. 

PASSAMAQUODDY: 

u& has the sound of 00 in good. 

m is syllabic. 

Micmac: 

g has the sound of velar g; apt to be heard as r. 

and y are syllabic. 


ALGONQUIAN LINGUISTIC GROUPS 


The Algonquian tribes linguistically fall into four major divisions, 
namely: Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Eastern-Central. Each 
division is discussed in the following pages under the appropriate 


head. 
BLACKFOOT (SIKSIKA) 


This division includes the Piegan, Bloods, and Blackfeet proper. 
According to Wissler,! the linguistic differences among the tribes 
are mainly in the choice of words and idioms. The same authority 
states that the Northern Blackfeet seem to differ more from the 
Piegan than the latter do from the Bloods. The present writer can 
describe only the language of the Piegan of Montana from ‘personal 
observation. It is characterized by an abundance of harsh conso- 
nantic clusters and long consonants. The latter occur usually 
between vowels but may occur in clusters. The first of the following 
tables shows all the clusters? of two consonants found in one of the 
writer’s longer texts; the second, all the clusters of three consonants 
in the same text: 














es Second member of cluster 
Initial 
conso- - = 
cig q k t Pp 8 ts tc 
k ks 
t tte 
m ms 
8 sk st sts ste 
ts tsk tsp tss 
£ tk wt xp xs rte 
x xq xt <p xtc 


























Social Life of the Blackfoot Indians, p. 8, New York, 1911. 
21In this and similar tables some combinations are given which are not clusters in the strictest sense of 
the word, but they are introduced here for convenience and on account of their importance. 
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Initial 2d conso- | 3d conso- 
consonant nant nant 
Ween : 
k 4 
8 
| 
| | ts Pp 
t | | t 
¥. 
8 
f k 
Pp § l i. 
nm s k 
k 
| 
8 
t ts 
$s | t 
s 
ts 
k 
ts 
Pp 
ls £ k 
r k 8 
x q t 
SUMMARY 


Consonants permitted initially: k,t, p, n, s, ts, x, @. 
Consonants permitted medially: q, k, t, s, ts, r. 
Consonants permitted finally: k, t, p, s, ts. 


It is likely that ts and te represent a sound intermediate between 
these two. The following clusters also were noted in the same text: 
agtt, skks, stspss. . 

The following are all the clusters of two consonants found in three 
texts of Northern Blackfoot taken down by Dr. Robert Lowie: 























Tnitial : 
conso- Second member of cluster 
nant 
I g t Pp s 8 m 
q qs 
k ks 
P ps 
$s sk St sp sis . 
3 xk xg zt xp rs ats | xm 
ts tsk tss 




















= = 7 1 —_ — 





It is clear that zg is due to mishearing. 
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The following table shows all the clusters of three consonants 
in the same texts: 








| | 
Initial 2d Gonso- | 3d conso- | 
consonant nant | nant | 
; | | 

| 
i 8 | k | 


























k | 
z q | 8 
| Pp | 




















The following cluster of four consonants occurs in the same texts: 
rkst. 

It will be seen by comparing the tables of such other Algonquian 
languages as have numerous clusters that such a condition as obtains 
in Blackfoot (Piegan) is unique. So far as the writer can judge, 
the clusters are genuine, not pseudo. The origin of most of them 
is obscure.1 Some are due to the assibilation of ¢ before 7.2. It is 
likely that the cluster sk is original, as can be demonstrated for st 
in certain cases. For the latter, note nestoa* r (chances not to occur 
in the writer’s texts); Cree nista 1 ALSO; and the instrumental st in 
nitcitanistaw* I SAID TO HIM (ni—dw* I—HIM; stem ni) is to be asso- 
ciated with a similar instrumental in Cree.‘ 

However, the formation of the verbal compounds is typically 
Algonquian and most of the personal terminations of the present 
independent mode are patently Algonquian. The terminations in 
-pinnin® (e. g., ni—pinnan® WE [excl.]) are to be associated with 
Fox -pen*, Passamaquoddy -ban. Similarly, ki—puwawa yx, is to 
be connected with Fox and Shawnee -pw%, Passamaquoddy -ba. The 
form ki—d@waw* yz —uiM has an exact equivalent in Cree and Meno- 
minee. The forms n—4dw, ki—aw* I—xHIM, THOU—-HIM, respectively, 
agree with Cree, Fox, Menominee, and Delaware (one form) as 
opposed to Ojibwa, Algonkin, Shawnee, and Eastern Algonquian. 

Forms like ki—oxrpinnaén® WE—THEE, You (not in writer’s texts; 
based on Tims; cf. Uhlenbeck, dp. cit., p. 8, bottom) certainly sug- 











1 For one or two probable sources besides those given here, see p. 232. 

2 This change has been already noted by C. C. Uhlenbeck, Original Blackfoot Texts, p. 95, Amsterdam, 
1911. 

3J. W. Tims, Grammar and Dictionary of the Blackfoot Language, London, 1889. 

4J. Horden, Cree Grammar, p. 99, London, 1881. 
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gest Passamaquoddy k—lpen, which might be taken for k—ulpen, but 
as a matter of fact the w has nothing to do with the termination; 
owing to the phonetics of the language if a vowel following / is elimi- 
nated, thereby causing the J to become final or immediately to pre- 
cede a consonant, the preceding vowel takes an o or a wu tinge (see 
the discussion of Eastern Algonquian, p. 283). Now isit not possible 
that there is a similar phenomenon in Piegan and that the termina- 
tion should really be given as ki—xpinnan*, in which the x represents 
a secondary change of original n, as does the l of the Passamaquoddy 
form?! The same query would apply to certain other forms not 
dealt with here. 

To judge from Tims, the: termination for we(excl.)—him agrees in 
formation with Cree and Ojibwa. The agreement with the latter is 
no doubt purely fortuitous. 

Forms like nestoa (Tims) 1 show agreement with Cree. 

According to the writer’s information some demonstrative pronouns 
have reference to the state of the object designated, that is, whether 
at rest or in motion; but some informants contradict this. It is a 
matter that deserves special attention. 

Summing up, we may say that though Blackfoot must be classed 
apart from Eastern-Central Algonquian, it has the closest affinities 
to Fox, Eastern Algonquian, and Cree. 


CHEYENNE 


Cheyenne possesses consonantic clusters, though not in so great 
profusion as Piegan. By consulting the various tables it will be seen 
that some of the clusters are peculiar to the language. As is men- 
tioned more than once in this paper, the fact that such Algonquian 
languages as have numerous clusters differ with respect to the types 
of clusters tends to show that most of these are unoriginal. 

The following clusters of two consonants were noted in three of 
the writer’s Cheyenne texts: 


























i Second member of cluster 

Initial 

con- 

sonant) 5 t n 8 c is v 
t tk tts 
n ns me 
8 sk st sts 
c ck ct cv 
ts tsk tsn 
£ xk xt xs xts 
v “v8 ve 























1 Or it may be that the original sound is lost and that the x is an accretion, as x in ki—irpuwawa yE— 
ME (cf. Fox ke—ipwe), 
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The cluster tsn so far as noted is a pseudo-cluster, but the others, 
so far as the writer has been able to analyze them, are genuine. 
The following clusters of three consonants were noted in the same 
texts: nst, xst, mst, nsts, stn, the last being certainly a false one. 
The following clusters were noted as occurring finally: sts, ns, nsts 
as, vs. <A single cluster (st) was observed initially, and that but 
once; hence it is likely an initial vowel was not heard. 

The origin of the clusters that apparently are genuine is practi- 
eally unknown. One case of zp seems merely to have developed 
from p, e. g., woxpt WHITE (Fox wdépi). The clusters sk and st are 
probably original (see discussion of Cree, p. 238. Unfortunately the 
writer has not been able to find corresponding expressions in Cree 
for such Cheyenne words as possess these clusters). 

There are a number of words of patent Algonquian origin. Exam- 
ples are: woxpt WHITE, mahd'wiwt WOLF, nic TWO, nive FOUR, 
mataxtuY TEN, matama* OLD WOMAN, n@ AND, misi EAT, mi GIVE, 
ami MOVE. 

It should be noted that under unknown conditions Central Algon- 
quian n appears as ¢ (compare the treatment in Cree, p. 239; but the 
two languages do not agree wholly in the usage); furthermore, this 
secondary t, as well as original t, becomes ts before a palatal vowel. 
Examples are /itan® MAN (Fox inenw*%), nitanowitatsi’m* LET Us 
GAMBLE TOGETHER (tsi=Fox, etc., ti). Original k under unknown 
conditions appears as n. This, together with the other phonetic 
changes stated above, renders most of the forms of the independent 
mode intelligible. Thus, ni—ts 1—THEE; ni—tsemé I—yoU; ni— 
tsemend Wk(excl.)—THEE; ni—émend THOU—Uws(excl.).!. It will be 
noted that the structure for I—yYovU, WE (excl.)—THEE agrees with 
Natick, Algonkin, and Peoria. The terminations for we (excl. and 
incl.), intransitive, approximate the Ojibwa type. The termination 
for you (intrans.) is ni—m* (Petter ni—mé), which phonetically 
approximates Algonkin, Ottawa, and Ojibwa rather than Peoria. 
(It may here be mentioned that Peoria, Ottawa, and Ojibwa all 
belong to the same division of the Central Algonquian languages.) 
The termination for wE(excl.)—nim (na—on, Petter) has a corre- 
spondent in Natick and Eastern Algonquian. The terminations with 
the third person singular animate as subject are obscure. Those 
with the inanimate plural as objects patently are to be connected with 
the nominal suffix for the inanimate plural. With the assumption 
that original intervocalic g is lost, some additional forms take on a 
more Algonquian appearance. So violent a change is paralleled by 
the apparent change of -p(4)m- to -m- and -p(a)t- to -at-. 








1 The last three forms are taken from Rodolphe Petter’s Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar, in Mem, 
Amer. Anthr. Ass., 1, pt. 6, 1907. 
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Cheyenne possesses a mode that is frequently used in narration as 
an indicative; it happens that but few of the forms occur in the 
writer’s texts. The third person singular animate, intransitive, ends 
in -s; the third person plural animate, intransitive, in -wus (the initial 
sound is represented by w merely for convenience. The writer has 
been unable to determine its exact value; it is heard now as v, now 
as w; the only thing absolutely certain is that it is bilabial); H=—nIM 
is -us; THEY (an.)—HIM -owus; to distinguish third persons, the intran- 
sitive third person has an obviative -niwus. Assuming the phonetic 
change of tc to s, it will be seen that the forms resemble the Fox, 
Shawnee, and Peoria conjunctive. The ni of -niwus corresponds to 
the ni of Fox -nitci, ete. 

The termination of the plural inanimate can be derived from the 
normal Central Algonquian termination by the phonetic laws stated 
above. At the same time it greatly resembles the Natick and Piegan 
forms, which apparently can not be derived from this source. 

Summing up, we may say that although Cheyenne must be classed 
as a distinct major branch of Algonquian languages, yet it has close 
affinities with the Ojibwa division of the Eastern-Central major divi- 
sion; but as consonantic clusters beginning with a nasal and followed 
by a stop are not permitted, and the clusters sk and st occur, we 
must assume rather a more northern origin. If the Moiseyu really 
are the Monsoni, as James Mooney thinks (Mem. Anthr. Ass., 1, 
369, 1907), there is historical support for this assumption. The 
fact that Natick in the ending of the termination of the present 
independent mode resembles the Ojibwa type probably led Petter 
(ibid., 447) to consider Cheyenne! closer to Natick. The latter 
does permit consonantic clusters with a nasal as the prior member 
and a stop as the second member, but it does not agree entirely with 
Ojibwa in this usage; note especially the present suppositive (sub- 
junctive) mode. But it should be noted that the cluster st is not 
permitted, though sk is; and the cluster st is a distinct trait of 
Algonquian languages of northern origin (cf. Eastern Algonquian, 
Montagnais, Cree, Blackfoot). 


ARAPAHO 


This division includes Arapaho proper, Gros Ventre (Atsina), two 
dialects that are on the verge of extinction, and one dialect that at 
present is either absolutely extinct or is spoken by only very few indi- 


1 According to the writer’s present information there are two Sutaio (a tribe that became incorporated 
with the Cheyenne) who can still speak their own language, namely, White Bull (Ice) of the Northern Chey- 
enne and Left Hand Bull of the Southern Cheyenne. Unfortunately the former ceased work before any texts 
could be secured from him, and the writcr has heard only recently of the latter’s ability to speak his own 
language. For this reason no accurate idea of the language can be given here. Cheyenne traditions are 
unanimous, however, in stating that the language was intelligible to the Cheyenne. 
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viduals. The writer can describe from personal investigation only 
Arapaho proper; he has been informed by members of this tribe that 
Gros Ventre is readily understood by them. According to Dr. A. L. 
Kroeber, the dialect mentioned as possibly absolutely extinct closely 
resembled Blackfoot ; according to information received, the Piegan of 
Montana say a body of them joined the Arapaho and still speak their 
own language. This matter requires carefulinvestigation. It is to be 
hoped that Doctor Kroeber will publish at an early date his compara- 
tive vocabularies of the dialects and also those phonetic laws of 
Arapaho proper that he has discovered and courteously communicated 
to the writer. 

That Arapaho is an Algonquian language is shown by such words 
as hine’n MAN, ni™seSe MY ELDER BROTHER, no™tdne’ MY DAUGHTER, 
né’s¥ MY GRANDCHILD, nis? TWO, néisd THREE, yé'n' FOUR, bdtdtax TEN, 
baitebt OLD WOMAN, neté MY HEART, hd'sitdé*¢ 1r 1s HOT; as well as by 
the system of the possessive pronouns. Some of the more radical 
phonetic changes that thé author has observed (some of these had 
been anticipated by Doctor Kroeber) are te becomes 0: -mi0, Fox -nitc’; 
p becomes @: netc’ WATER, Fox nep’, nétc’ MY ARROW, Fox nip’; k be- 
comes h: i- THY, Fox ke-, haw* not, Ojibwa kawin; p becomes g(k): 
sisigd® DUCK, Fox cictpt; w becomes n: no"ku RABBIT, Ojibwa wa’ pos; 
m becomes b (and w?): bdtebt oLD WoMAN, Fox metemo", batétax TEN; 
skw becomes 2°: waz'® bear, Cree maskwa, Fox ma‘kw*. With the 
assumption that y becomes n, and g+, a final whispered vowel, becomes 
£.anumber of verbal pronominal forms grow clearer in formation. 
(How these changes may distort words almost beyond recognition 
may be shown by ni*tcebgahut' HE RUNS BY: ni(*) is a common verbal 
prefix (?); tceb = Fox pemi; gahu = Fox -paho-; -t‘ the pronominal 
ending.) Doctor Kroeber has already remarked that in nominal 
forms the inanimate and animate plurals are not distinguished, though 
they are in verbal forms. The exclusive and inclusive first person 
plurals are not distinguished in verbal forms, according to information 
received by the writer, but they certainly are in the possessive pro- 
nouns. It is thus seen that Arapaho has become very specialized. 
In the writer’s judgment, no Algonquian language has deviated 
farther from the normal. 

Arapaho is characterized by very weak nasal vowels, which when 
pronounced rapidly, however, betray scarcely any nasality. The 
glottal stop is extremely common. There are a number of conso- 
nantic clusters, but none of more than two consonants. 








1 See Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. Xvi, p. 5, 1902. 
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The following table shows all the consonantic clusters found in the 
writer’s Arapaho notes of 1912: 

















Arapaho 
Initial 
conso- Second member of cluster 
nant 
all aaah ay aa n te s 

t | tn t 
b bg bn bs 
Ss sk Sst sn $ 
& rg xt mm atc 





























It has not been feasible to separate genuine and pseudo clusters. 
The z before ¢ and tc is exceedingly weak. The clusters in the 
writer’s Arapaho notes of 1910 were of the same general character 
but contained 0g, 6d, On, and vn also. No clusters begin or end a 
word. 

It will be seen that the clusters differ fundamentally in character 
from those of Piegan, Cheyenne, and Eastern Algonquian. This fact 
points decidedly to the clusters, with certain exceptions, in all of these 
languages as secondary in nature and not original. 

The grammatical analysis is extremely difficult. It is clear that 
many secondary phonetic changes have taken place in the welded 
verbal compound, and so have obscured the stems. However, a 
sufficient number are clear enough to warrant the assertion that the 
‘general structure of Arapaho agrees essentially with the general 
analysis of Algonquian given by Dr. William Jones. The instru- 
mental particles occur in the correct position. Of these the writer 
has been able to recognize b (Fox, etc., m; no m exists in Arapaho), 
i RS 

The personal pronouns of the independent mode (with certain 
apparent exceptions in the negative verb) are suffixed. Here is a 
very striking difference between Arapaho and normal Algonquian. 
The fact that the terminations are suffixed (not partially prefixed and 
partially suffixed) suggests that in origin they are conjunctive endings 
(compare Micmac), and so far as the writer has been able to find cog- 
nates at all for them (in only a decided minority of instances), it has 
been with the terminations of this mode. Doctor Kroeber, above cited, 
has noted that Cheyenne n- as the prefix of the second person singu- 
lar, independent mode, apparently corresponds with Arapaho -n. 
This the writer considers improbable, as it would be incredible that in 
Arapaho a verbal pronoun that in all other Algonquian languages is 
prefixed, should be suffixed. 
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There are some formations that seem thoroughly un-Algonquian; 
e.g. héJo"hok HE, SHE TOLD HIM, HER, THEM (an.), the obviative of 
which is héé'‘hok. This formation is rare; the writer has met it but 
a few times, always in words of the same, or approximately the same, 
meaning. The stem of the examples given is hok; hé is allied with 
héi; so far as known at present there are no phonetic equivalents for 
the incorporated pronominal elements in any other Algonquian lan- 
guage. The prefixing of the termination for HE—HIM, HER, THEM (an.) 
before the initial stem is thoroughly un-Algonquian, and can not be 
paralleled elsewhere in these languages. The occurrence of the 
objective pronominal elements immediately after an initial prefix (?) 
is another anomaly. 

To sum up, Arapaho seems to have become specialized at an early 
period, but it is likely that when the phonetics of the language are 
better understood more points in common with Eastern-Central 
Algonquian will become apparent; and it is possible that borrowing 
from a non-Algonquian stock may be shown. 


E,ASTERN-CENTRAL 


Although the Eastern branch presents considerable differences 
from the Central branch—chiefly in the abundance of consonantic 
clusters—it is perfectly obvious that, compared with Blackfoot, 
Cheyenne, or Arapaho, it belongs intimately with the Central group. 
See the discussion of Eastern Algonquian (p. 280). 


CENTRAL SUBTYPE 


All these dialects are very intimately connected. To say that one 
dialect is not closely connected with another means merely that the 
relations between the two are not so close as between one of the 
dialects and a third. The lexical correspondence is very marked and 
the correspondence in the grammatical terminations is close. In the 
independent mode (or indicative mode) the correspondence is not so 
close as in the subjunctive. The reason for this is probably that in 
the latter case there is nothing to connect the personal endings 
with, and that in transitive forms the single pronouns (which are 
always suffixed) expressing both subject and object are so specialized 
that it is not possible readily to analyze them into their component 
elements, whereas the pronominal endings of the independent mode 
are unquestionably to be associated with the possessive pronouns 
and therefore vary more. (The Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo forms 
in -pena, the Shawnee forms in -pe, and the Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, 
and Shawnee forms in -pwa are wholly anomalous.) However, in 
the case of the independent mode, the analysis is far clearer than in 
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other modes. The transitive forms are based mainly on the combin- 
ation of intransitive ones, sometimes part being prefixed and part 
suffixed, or both parts are suffixed. In certain forms it is necessary 
to assume certain pronominal elements which are totally unconnected 
with the possessive or independent pronouns, but which nevertheless 
reoccur in other modes than the independent. 

The writer's classification of the dialects of the Central subtype is 
based ona study of the present independent and subjunctive modes, 
together with phonetic and a few other considerations. 

It is possible to formulate certain subdivisions of the group. These 
are— 

Cree-Montagnais. 

Menominee. 

Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, together with Shawnee, the last-named being 
somewhat removed from them. 

Ojibwa, Potawatomi, Ottawa, Algonkin, with Peoria somewhat 
removed from them, 

Natick. 

Delaware. . 

It may be further noted that Cree-Montagnais, Menominee, Sauk, 
Fox, Kickapoo, and Shawnee collectively form a unit as compared 
with any other of the subdivisions. 


CREE-MONTAGNAIS 


CREE 


Cree is characterized by the maintenance of the clusters sk, sp, st 
(ck, cp, ct), which in other members of the Central group (with certain 
limitations noted below) are converted to ‘k, ‘p, ‘t, respectively.t Itisa 
special point of contact with Eastern Algonquian that these are like- 
wise retainedin them. Examples are Cree amisk (Lacombe) BEAVER, 
Stockbridge (Edwards) amisque, Ojibwa ami‘k, Delaware amochk, 
Fox ame'kw% (Shawnee hamdkwa, Gatschet), Peoria amékwa, Abnaki 
pep&n-emesk& (Rasles) WINTER BEAVER, Micmac pil-timskw BEAVER 
OF THIRD YEAR;”? Cree miskawew HE FINDS HIM, HER, Malecite mus- 
kuwan HE FOUND HER, Natick miskom HE FINDS IT, Fox mekawéw* 
HE FINDS HIM, HER; Cree iskwéu woman, Micmac késigd-éskw* OLD 
WwoMAN, Natick squaw, Fox wvkwdéw*, Ojibwa i‘kwé, Delaware 
takwéu (Sapir); Cree maskwa BEAR, Fox ma‘kw%, Shawnee ™kwa, 
Peoria maxkwa, Ojibwa ma‘kwa, Natick mosq; Cree ishpimik ABOVE, 
Ojibwa ishpiming, Menominee icpiémiya ABOVE, Penobscot spumki 

1 Moreover, under unknown conditions a sibilant is retained before k in Fox, Ojibwa, etc., and these agree 


in the retention or loss of the sibilant. 
2 Rand, Dictionary of the Language of the Micmac Indians, Halifax, 1888. 
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HEAVEN, Abnaki spemk, Passamaquoddy spemek uicH, Shawnee 
spemegi ABOVE (in the sky), Fox a'pemegi, Peoria pémingi; Cree 
micpun IT SNOWS, Fox me‘pu- TO sNow, Natick muhpoo Ir sNows; 
Cree miciig woop, Fox me‘tegui, Shawnee ™tegwi, Menominee me‘tig 
(probable mishearing for me‘tig), Ojibwa mi‘tig (Jones), me*tig (Turtle 
Mountain, Michelson), Natick mehtug, Delaware mehittuck, Minsi 
michtuk.+ 

It should be noted likewise that Cree ¢(tt) corresponds under 
unknown conditions to n (or its phonetic correspondent) in the other 
Central Algonquian languages as well asin Eastern Algonquian. Thus 
Cree atak star, Fox andgw%, Shawnee alagwa, Peoria alangwa, . 
Ojibwa anang, Delaware allanque, Natick anogks; Cree atim poe, 
Fox anem6o™¢, Natick anum, Delaware allum, Ojibwa animosh, Malecite 
ulamus (the last two really are diminutives).? 

Below will be found tables for the Cree present indicative and sub- 
junctive-participial modes.* The phonetic laws stated above should 
be kept in mind to see the correspondence with other Algonquian 
languages. 








1 It is gathered from Doctor Gatschet’s notes on the pronunciation and his graphic fluctuation of k, ‘k, 
zk in the same words when corresponding to Cree sk, that the true value in Peoria is ‘k. By this is inferred 
thesame regarding p. Examples arelacking to show the correspondent to Cree s¢, but the inference made 
at any rateisplausible. The writer’s conclusions regarding Fox, Sauk, Kickapoo are based on Doctor Jones’s 
and his own texts; those on Shawnee are from Doctor Gatschet’s graphic variants as well as the author’s 
own notes (but apparently there are also some secondary changes in Shawnee); those on Menominee rest 
on the writer’s own notes; those on Ojibwa are formed mainly from a study of Doctor Jones’s texts, though 
partly from the writer’s notes; in other cases the assumption rests on analogy. The quotations from the 
manuscripts of the late Doctor Jones are available through the liberality of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Most of the Ojibwa words cited in this paper are from Baraga; they are easily distinguished by 
lack of most diacritical marks and by the use of sh force. Similarly, the Cree of the writer can be easily 
distinguished from that of Horden or Lacombe. Such words and grammatical terminations as are taken 
from or based on Doctor Sapir’s field notes on Cree, Montagnais, Abnaki, Malecite, and Delaware, are 
expressly noted as such. 

2 Abnaki wdamis HIS DOG, Passamaquoddy ndemis MY DOG, both cited by Prince, are forms puzzling to 
the writer. See American Anthropologist, N. S., 1V, 316, 317, 324, 684. Even so, the statement that Cree 
t can correspond to n, etc., of the other dialects, will stand. 

3These are extracted from Horden (Cree Grammar, London, 1881) with the exception of the inani- 
mate forms both as subjects and objects, which are extracted from Lacombe. The latter forms are not 
readily found in Horden and the table in Lacombe is highly confusing in other forms. That the forms 
exist in Moose Cree is shown by the texts in Horden’s Grammar. 
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While at Carlisle in the winter of 1911-12 the writer had an oppor- 
tunity of studying for a brief period the Cree spoken at Fort Totten, 
North Dakota. Below are tables for the present independent mode 
and for what was intended (by the writer) to be the subjunctive of 
the same tense. Apparently there was some misunderstanding, for 
the forms of the latter correspond with Lacombe’s ‘“‘suppositif’’ of 
the ‘‘subjonctif’’ and Horden’s future tense of the subjunctive. 
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We will first discuss the indicative forms. In the following Mon- 
tagnais is left out, as the relations of Cree and Montagnais are treated 
specially below. Here it is sufficient to say that the two with pho- 
netic differences are essentially a linguistic unit. Statistics follow: 

I—yov (pl.) no correspondent; composed of thé intrans. forms for 
1 and you with phonetic changes. 

I—HIM agreement with F., Men., D. (one form).! 

I—THEM an. agreement with F., Men., D. (one form). 

I—IT agreement with Men., A., Oj. 

I—THEM inan. agreement with Men., S. 

we (excl.) intrans. agreement with D. (one form). 

WE (excl.)—THEE agreement with D. (one form). 

WE (excl.)—yovu agreement with D. (one form). 

WE (excl.)—unIM agreement with Oj., A., D. (one form). 

WE (excl.)—THEM an. agreement with Oj., A., N. 

we (excl.)—iT agreement with A. 

WE (excl.)—THEM inan. formation same as WE (excl.)—1T. 

WE (incl.) intrans. (Horden) no correspondent. 

WE (incl.) intrans. (Fort Totten) agreement with Oj., A. 

WE (incl.)—nim (Horden); cf. Men.? 

WE (incl.)—n1m (Fort Totten) agreement Oj., A. 

WE (incl.)—rTHeEm an. (Horden) no correspondent, cf. Men.? 

WE (incl.)—rHeEm an. (Fort Totten) agreement with Oj., A. 

wE (incl.)—1T (one form, Lacombe) no correspondent. 

weE (incl.)—1r (one form, Lacombe; Fort Totten) agreement 
with A. 

WE (incl.)—rHEM inan. formation same as WE (incl.)—1T. 

THOU—Uws (excl.) no correspondent; composed of THOU intrans. 
+i+ndn: ef. Fox ke—ipena for the formation. 

THOU—HIM agreement with Men., F., D. (one form). 

THOU—THEM an. agreement with Men., F. D. 

THOU—IT agreement with Men., Oj., A. 

THOU—THEM inan. formation the same as THOU—IT. 

YE intrans. no correspondent; same formative elements found in 
YE—ME. 

YE—ME no correspondent; composed of the intrans. form for YE +7. 

yE—Uvs (excl.) no correspondent; formation precisely the same as 
THOU—Us (excl.). 

YE—HIM agreement with Men., D. (one form); cf. also Oj., A., S., 
N., Pass. 


1 The following are the principal abbreviations used in this paper: A., Algonkin; an., animate; C., 
Cree; D., Delaware; excl., exclusive; F., Fox; inan., inanimate; incl., inclusive; M., Micmac; Men., 
Menominee; Mont., Montagnais; N., Natick; Oj., Ojibwa; Ot., Ottawa; P., Peoria; Pass., Passama- 
quoddy; Pot., Potawatomi; S., Shawnee. 

2 Lacombe gives a variant that agrees absolutely with Menominee. 
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YE—THEM an. agreement with Men., D. (one form); cf. also Oj. 
A., &., N. 

YE—IT no correspondent; cf. Oj., A., S. 

YE—THEM inan. formation the same as YE—IT. 

HE—Us (excl.) agreement with F., Oj., A., D. (one form). 

HE—Us (incl.; Horden) agreement with Men. 

HE—Us (incl.; Fort Totten) agreement with F., Oj., A. (D.%). 

HE—yYOU agreement with F., Men. 

HE—HIM agreement with F., Men. (N.?). 

HE—THEM an. agreement with F., Men. 

HE—IT agreement with F., Men., P., Oj. (one form). 

HE—THEM inan. agreement with F., Men., P. 

THEY an.—uvs (excl.) agreement with F., Oj., A., N., D. (one form). 

THEY an.—ws (incl.; Horden) agreement with Men. 

THEY an.—vs (incl.; Fort Totten) agreement with F., Oj., D. 

THEY an.—yovu agreement with F., Men., D. 

THEY a.—HIM agreement with F., Men. 

THEY aN.—THEM an. agreement with F., Men. 

THEY an.—ir agreement with F., Men., P. 

THEY al.—THEM inan. agreement with F., Men., P. 

THEY inan. no correspondent. 

Common Central Algonquian agreements are naturally not included 
in the above statistics. Phonetic changes have caused certain termi- 
nations to resemble Ojibwa rather than Fox, e. g., HE—ME, THER, but 
these are not included, as the formation is identical. The customary 
final n is not here added to the forms for 1 and rHov when intransitive, 
as it seems to be purely a phonetic product. The forms for THEY 
an.—ME, THEE look strange in comparison with other Algonquian 
languages, but in the writer’s opinion a phonetic archaism is the dis- 
turbing factor. 

It may be mentioned here that in the statistics given in the dis- 
cussion of other Central Algonquian languages THEY inan. intrans. is _ 
not noted, as all agree (so far as material is available), as opposed to 
Cree. It will be seen that the greatest number of agreements is with 
Menominee, with Fox (Sauk and Kickapoo) second, and Delaware, 
Ojibwa, and Algonkin about equal, in the third place. The statistics 
likewise show that the unity of Cree-Montagnais, Menominee, Sauk, 
Fox, Kickapoo, and Shawnee mentioned on page 238 applies espe- 
cially to Cree-Montagnais, Menominee, Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo. It 
is due almost entirely to the very intimate relationship between Sauk, 
Fox, Kickapoo on the one hand and Shawnee on the other (see 
pp. 252, 258) that the last-mentioned language must be attached to 
the group. (Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo are practically one language, with 
slight variations (see pp. 252, 258). In the entire discussion of the 
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statistics throughout this paper it is understood that all are in agree- 
ment, unless the contrary is expressly stated _) 

The discussion of the subjunctive-participial does not require such 
elaborate statistics. 

The variant forms of the third person plural animate both as sub- 
ject and object, ending in -w, are stated by Horden to be distinctive of 
Kast Main Cree, with the exception of the variants for THEY an.—HIM, 
THEM an. which occur elsewhere as well. The forms under discussion 
closely resemble the correspondents in Menominee, Algonkin, Ojibwa, 
and (to a lesser extent) Ottawa. (In Ojibwa THEY an.—uvs excl. 
has different formation, but has the characteristic ending.) More- 
over, the respective forms of the second table of Fort Totten Cree 
(which is discussed below) show the same general structure. The 
other forms of the third person an. plural as both subject and object 
(except HE—THEM an., which is a true subjunctive) correspond to the 
Fox, Shawnee, and Ojibwa participial—not subjunctive. Even so, 
THEY an.—vs (excl.) agrees with Fox (and approximates the Shawnee 
form), not Ojibwa. 1—you agrees with Menominee, Ojibwa, and 
Algonkin. we (excl.)—THEE, YoU is a true active common Central 
Algonquian form as opposed to the Ojibwa (and probably Potawa- 
tomi) correspondents, which are passives in structure. 

Outside the above, excluding phonetic differences, as the presence 
of the nasal in Ojibwa (also in Delaware), the agreement between 
Cree, Ojibwa, and Fox in this mode is remarkable. It is a matter 
of great regret that hardly a single transitive form of the Peoria sub- 
junctive or participial is found among Doctor Gatschet’s papers. The 
terminations of the participial, subjunctive, and conjunctive modes 
are closely allied in Algonquian (compare the tables in the Hand- 
book of American Indian Languages). Fortunately Doctor Gatschet 
has left examples of transitive forms of the Peoria conjunctive, so 
we can make some conjectures concerning the subjunctive. It pos- 
sessed the nasal as in Ojibwa, and the forms for the third person 
plural animate, both as subject and object, corresponded exactly 
with the exception of we incl.—THEM an., THEY an.—HIM, THEM 
an., to Cree. The personal terminations for WE—THEE, YoU (pl.) 
were the true active ones; HE—US (excl.) agreed with Fox and Cree, 
as also that for THEY an.—ws (excl.). (For the last two ef. Shaw- 
nee, Algonkin, and Menominee.) The form for 1—yov (pl.) agreed 
with Ojibwa, Algonkin, and Cree. Herein we find an important 
point of contact with Peoria. (See, however, p. 271.) It should be 
noted that the Micmac conjunctive agrees partially with Peoria in 
having forms for the third person plural animate beth as subject 
and object that correspond to the Fox participial, not conjunctive. 
We may accordingly conjecture that the Micmac subjunctive agrees 
partially with Cree in the same way. This together with the reten- 
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tion of the consonantic clusters sk, sp, st constitute important points 
of contact between Cree and Eastern Algonquian. The Natick present 
subjunctive approximates closely to the Fox present subjunctive and 
so agrees to a certain extent with Cree, but it should be noticed that 
practically all the forms with the third person animate, singular and 
plural, as subject are entirely different in structure from either the 
Cree or the Fox correspondents. The Delaware subjunctive shows 
marked peculiarities of its own and therefore presents few points of 
agreement with Cree, none in fact which are not shared by other 
Central Algonquian languages. 

The discussion of the second table of Fort Totten Cree must neces- 
sarily be brief, as the sole object of its introduction is to illustrate 
the variant forms of East Main Cree with the third person plural as 
subject and object in the present subjunctive, and the correspondents 
in Menominee and Ojibwa. As is stated above, the table really corre- 
sponds with Horden’s future tense of the subjunctive and Lacombe’s 
“‘suppositif”’ of the ‘‘subjonctif.”” The forms for HE, THEY an.— 
us (excl. and incl.), you are certainly passives in formation (cf. the 
Ottawa correspondents of the subjunctive); but in every case 
Lacombe gives variants which are actives, and Horden gives these 
alone. Againthe variants given by Lacombe for wz (excl. and incl.) 
—HIM, THEM an.; YE—HIM, THEM an. (which alone are given by 
Horden) in structure have the same formation as the correspond- 
ents of the present subjunctive. The Fort Totten Cree forms are 
composed of the respective intransitive subjects combined with the 
common objective form of the third person animate, namely d, which 
undergoes phonetic change before the initial y of the suffixes (the 
forms given by Lacombe do not show this change). The forms of 
the Fort Totten Cree in which the animate objects are plural exhibit 
the identical formation but have the characteristic w suffix. (The 
form given in the table for yE—THEM an. is reconstructed by the 
writer; the form -atwawi, obtained by direct questioning, is surely 
due to some misunderstanding, as it patently is the form for THou— 
THEM an. It should be noticed that in the forms for we (excl. and 
incl.)—HIM; WE (excl.)—THEE, YOU; THOU, YE—Us (excl.) Lacombe’s 
Cree terminates in -i, not -was Fort Totten Cree does. In the forms 
for we (excl. and incl.) intransitive, WE (excl. and incl.)—1T, THEM 
(inan.), Lacombe gives forms with both -2 and -w. Horden gives 
only the forms with -@ (his transcription for long close @) corre- 
sponding to Lacombe’s -i. Fort Totten Cree in these personal 
terminations has -u, and this only. It should be mentioned that 
corresponding to Horden’s ¢ before -@ (his symbol for long close 
é), the Cree of Lacombe and of Fort Totten have te (tj in Lacombe) 
before -7 throughout. Again, Horden’s Cree in the form for YE 
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intrans. ends in -wd, whereas Lacombe’s and Fort Totten Cree end 
in -u. It should be added that Lacombe in the forms for Hz—THEM 
an, and THEY an.—IT, THEM inan. gives variants which resemble the 
corresponding subjunctive (participial) ones in structure, as well as 
forms which agree with the Fort Totten correspondents. It need 
scarce be said that neither Lacombe nor Horden distinguishes surd 
and sonant, nor ‘k from k, in his paradigms. 

The formation of a preterite with a suffix pun in both the indica- 
tive and the subjunctive is an important point of contact with Ojibwa 
(see the discussion of that language, p. 269). 

Another special point of contact with Peoria that should be noted 
is that the inanimate plural, nominative, ends in -a; yet notwith- 
standing these points of contact with Cree, Peoria (as will be shown 
later) belongs rather with Ojibwa. 

The dialectic variations as nina 1, nira, niya, nida are well known 
and need no discussion. However, it should be mentioned that the 
so-called Cree of Rupert’s House * is not Cree at all, but Montagnais. 
This the writer infers from a comparison of Doctor Sapir’s notes on 
the Cree of Rupert’s House with his notes on Montagnais, as well as 
with Lemoine’s Dictionnaire Frang¢ais-Montagnais (Boston, 1901). 
The following (taken from Sapir’s manuscripts) will illustrate the 
point under consideration: ma’skwats’ BEARS, nika’mewats THEY 
SING, ts'imika’men* THOU SINGEST. (See the discussion of Montagnais 
below.) According to Skinner (loc. cit.), the Fort George Indians- 
speak the same dialect as those at Rupert’s House. 


MONTAGNAIS 


As was stated above, excluding phonetic changes Montagnais is 
practically the same language as Cree. Some of the phonetic changes 
which Montagnais has suffered are: k (Cree k, Fox k) becomes tsh 
before 27 (Fox e and 7, Cree e), tshi- THou (verbal), Fox ke-, Cree ke-, 
tshi- initial stem meaning completion, Fox ki[ci]-, Cree ke-; k (Cree k, 
Fox g) becomes ts before final 27 and e, even if these are lost, -uts 
(ending of animate pl. of nouns), Cree -wk, Fox -4g’, -uts (third person 
pl. animate, independent mode, intransitive), Cree -wuk, Fox -wag’, -ts 
(sign of locative singular animate), Cree -k, Fox -g’, -cats (first person 
pl. excl. intransitive, subjunctive mode), Cree -yak, Fox -yag’; sk before 
4 becomes ss; Cree askiy LAND, Montagnais assi (Fox a‘k*); tsh[i]t (Fox 
k[ejt) becomes st, stuki THY EAR, as compared with utuki HIs EAR, tshiiu 
THY BODY, kutaui THY FATHER, staiamiau THOU PRAYEST, as compared 
with ntaiamiau 1 PRAY; t[u]k becomes ts before e, -tse (sign of the dubi- 
tative), Cree -toka, Fox -tuge; k[e]sh becomes tsh, tshiuelin THOU ART 
HUNGRY for ke+sh-; tc[i]k[1] becomes ts, -ats (subj. mode; third per- 





1 Skinner, Notes on the Eastern Cree and Northern Saulteaux, p. 11, New York, 1911. 
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son pl. an. subj., third person sing. an. object) as compared with 
Cree -atcik, Fox (participial) -ateig'; sk[i]k{i] becomes ss, -ss (subj. 
mode, third pl. an. subj., second person sing. object), Cree -skik, Fox 
-‘kig' (part.). Further, it may be noted that final -w%, w¢ after con- 
sonants, has a history in Montagnais different from that in Cree. 
Observe Montagnais ni—ku HE—ME (independent mode), Cree ne—k, 
Fox ne—guw*%, tshi—ku HE—THEE (independent mode), Cree ke—k, 
Fox ke—gwa, -iku (first person pl. incl. of subjunctive), Cree -yuk, 
Fox -yagw*. These phonetic changes are of extremely wide appli- 
cation. It is unnecessary to give tables showing the verbal termina- 
tions as they agree with those of Cree. It may be noted that -v 
corresponds to Cree -w and -awu to Cree -ow, except in the first person 
pl. incl., where we find -w. The reason for the latter is not clear. 

After emphasizing the essential unity of Cree and Montagnais it 
may be well to point out some individual traits of the latter. In the 
first place though there is a pan (Cree pun) preterite, it is confined to 
the indicative and does not occur in the subjunctive. Another point 
is that the “suppositif” of the mode “subjonctif”’ is clearly allied 
to the Fox potential subjunctive for which there is no correspondent in 
Cree (compare Mont. -iakukue we (excl.),-tkuakue wm (incl.), rekuekue 
YE with Fox -yagdge®, -yagagu'", -ydgdgu'%, respectively). The other 
intransitive persons in Montagnais have the characteristic ku but 
have no correspondents in Fox. The transitive forms do not corre- 
spond closely, though there are resemblances between the two lan- 
guages; hence tables are not given. In closing, it may be added that 
the Montagnais on—me, etc., has the appearance of a passive in 
structure, but there are several points which are not clear. (The 
above examples of Montagnais and Cree are taken, respectively, from 
Lemoine and Horden, with the exception of Cree askiy, which is from 
Lacombe. It will be seen by consulting the tables of Fort Totten 
Cree that the terminal & of Horden is doubtless the strong (impure) 
sonant g of the former, Fox, Sauk, Kickapoo, Ottawa, etc. A couple 
of examples of Sapir’s Montagnais, tsinipahd’wats THOU KILLEST 
THEM an. (Fox kenepahdwag'), ts*inipahé’wats HE KILLED THEM an. 
(Fox kicinepahawag'), ickwe'wats WOMEN (Fox i'kwdwaq'), illustrate 
the principles mentioned above. The writer suspects that Skinner’s 
tci a (Rupert’s House Cree) THOU is really ts‘tya. The initial ts* at 
once classes the word as Montagnais. It is true that according to 
Lemoine the ordinary Montagnais correspondent has 1, not y; but it 
should be noticed that in Cree dialectically kiya occurs (see Horden, 
Cree Grammar, p. 3, London, 1881; Lacombe, Dictionnaire de la 
Langue des Cris, p. xv, Montreal, 1874). The Rupert’s House Cree 
then would correspond to this.) 

In discussing the relations of other Eastern-Central Algonquian 
languages, it is understood that Montagnais agrees with Cree unless 
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the contrary is expressly mentioned. Hence the fact that Montag- 
nais sometimes is not mentioned merely means that it agrees with 


Cree. 
MENOMINEE 


Menominee is characterized by peculiar consonantic clusters due 
to the elimination of the final 2 of initial stems; thus, wipmd’wag 
THEY BEGAN TO ORY (Fox wdpi-), wipketcpipa’xtaw* HE BEGAN TO 
RUN SWIFTLY (Fox wipi-, ke'ta-), mkésndéwa’wag I HAVE SEEN THEM 
(Fox nekicinéwawag'), “kdtema’wag THEY ARE CRYING HARD (Fox 
ke'teomaryowag'), késptw* HE HAS COME (Fox kicipydw%), kikésmé- 
kdnégunawag THEY FOUGHT US (Fox kekicimigatihe gundnag'). This 
elimination may cause a double consonant, as pipimmékatow4ag THEY 
FOUGHT AS THEY WENT ALONG (Fox pemi + pydmigatiwag'), pipimm- 
éséw* HE WENT PAST EASING HIMSELF (Fox pemi+ pydmisiw%), 
wippipa’xtaw* HE BEGAN TO RUN (Fox wdpi+ pyd-). The combi- 
nation of the subordinating particle as with initial stems also 
gives rise to clusters—for example, aspémdtiséya WE SHALL LIVE. 
The only true consonantic clusters that occur within the same mor- 
phologic division of a word are sk and sp; the latter alone is impor- 
tant in determining the general relations of Menominee. Examples 
are: késpin PERHAPS, Cree kispin, Ojibwa kishpin; icpémiya ABOVE, 
Cree ishpimik, Ojibwa wshpymeing, Fox a‘pemigi (see discussion of 
Ojibwa, p. 261). The combination at agrees with Micmac, e. g. pi- 
pAxtaw? HE IS COMING ON THE RUN, Micmac péxtamkdasid HE WENT 
oN. Surd and sonant are exceedingly difficult to distinguish; like- 
wise € and?%. The writer was unable to determine these with abso- 
lute accuracy; the sounds are given as taken down. Whispered 
vowels are easy to hear after w; in other cases it is questionable 
whether they actually exist. A peculiarity of Menominee is that 
Central Algonquian s under unknown conditions becomes 7; thus 
no'nes® MY FATHER (Fox noése), na’ne’ MY ELDER BROTHER (Fox nesese), 
ponindw* HE STOPPED IN HIS FLIGHT (Fox ponisiw*, -Ond- WALK (Fox 
-usd-). 

A table of the independent mode follows. 
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It will be seen that Menominee has 
many forms quite peculiar to itself, and 
that the agreements with Cree-Montag- 
| nals are far more numerous than with 
any other languages of the Central sub- 
division; those with Fox are next in 
order of number. For the agreements 
with Delaware, see the section on that 
language. Details follow: 

I—YOU no correspondent; nearest N. 

I—HIM agreement with C., F., D. 

I—THEM an. agreement with C., F., 
sa Ge A é; 

I—IT agreement with C., A., Oj., Ot. 

I—THEM inan. agreement with C. 

s WE (excl.) intrans. no correspondent; 
* nearest P., Oj., A., Ot., N. 

| WE (excl.)—THEE no correspondent; 
nearest P., N. 

WE (excl.)—yovu no correspondent; 
nearest N., A., Ot. (P.?). 

WE (excl.)—nImM no correspondent; 
structure as WE (incl.)—HIm™. 

WE (excl.)—THEM an. no correspond- 
ent; cf. wE (incl.)—THEM an. 

WE (excl.)—1T no correspondent. 

WE (excl.)—THEM inan. no corre- 
spondent. 

WE (inel.) intrans. no correspondent; 
nearest P., Oj.; cf. also C. 

WE (incl.)—nm; cf. C.4 

WE (incl.)—rTHEM an.; cf. C. 

WE (incl.)—1T no correspondent. 

we (incl.)—rHEM inan. no corre- 
spondent. 

THOU—Us (excl.) no correspondent. 

THOU—HIM agreement with C., F., D. 

THOU—THEM an. agreement with C., 
FD: 

THOU—IT agreement with C., A., Ot., 
Oj. 

THOU—THEM inan. agreement with C. 


they inan. 


-wAnt 








it 


cat 





ni—gunawag 
ki—gundwag 


they an. 
ki—gug 


ni—gug 
ki—guwawag 
-GWAQ 


-WAg 
-GwaAg 
-Amug 





ni—gundwa 
ki—gunawa 


ki—g 
ki—guwdadwa 


ni—g 
-Gwa 
-aiwa 


~wa 





ye 


ki—mwawa 
ki—imwawa 
ki—inwadwe 
ri—awaw Ag 
ki—amwawa 


ki—Gwawa 


ki 





thou 
ki—inwawa? 
ki—awag 
ki—an 


—awa 


ki—i 
ki 





we (incl. ) 


ki—mindwa 
ki—anawa 
ki—anawag 


ki—aé 





ni—aminawa 


we (excl.) 
ni—mindwt 


ki—nineminawa 
ki—nineminawa 


ni—Anawa 
ni—Anadwag 





I 
—ninimwawa 
g 


a 


ni- 
k 
ki 
n 
Nv 
n 














1 Lacombe gives a Cree variant which is the exact corre- 
spondent. 





it, them (inan.). 


us (inel.) . 
him, her . 
them (an.) 


us (excl.) . 
thee . 
you 


Intrans. 
me 
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YE, intrans. no correspondent; nearest P., N.; cf. also Oj., Ot., A.; 
for last syllable cf. C. 

YE—ME no correspondent; nearest N.; cf. also A., Oj., Ot. 

YE—Uws (excl.) no correspondent. 

YE—HIM agreement with C., D. 

YE—THEM an. agreement with C., D. 

YE—IT no correspondent. 

YE—THEM inan. no correspondent. 

HE—Us (excl.) no correspondent; for the structure cf. HE—Us 
Gncl.) 

HE—US (incl.) agreement with C. 

HE—YOU agreement with C., F. 

HE—HIM agreement with C., F. (N. 2%). 

HE—THEM an. agreement with C., F. (N. 2). 

HE—IT agreement with C., F., P., N., Oj. (one form). 

THEY an.—vs (excl.) no correspondent; cf. rHEy an.—vs (incl.). 

THEY an.—ws (incl.) agreement with C. — 

THEY ah.—yYovu agreement with C., F., D. 

THEY an.—HIM agreement with C., F. 

THEY an.—THEM an. agreement with C., F. 

THEY an.—iT agreement with C., F., P. 

THEY an.—THEM inan. agreement with C., F., P. 

Where all agree with or without phonetic changes, no record has 
been made. In certain cases it is impossible to be sure whether 
phonetic changes have not disguised agreements. 

THEY inan., intrans., looks strange as contrasted with the common 
Central Algonquian form (on the Cree correspondent, see p. 244) ; how- 
ever, it is merely because the word from which it is taken chances 
to have a vowel before the termination, and not a consonant. The 
same is to be observed in Kickapoo, and doubtless other dialects; 
thus Kickapoo tetepydan’, 1. e., tetepyawan’ (see p. 258) THEY inan. ARE 
ROUND (analysis: tetepi CIRCLE, initial stem; -d- secondary connective 
stem, inan. copula; -wan’ termination of the third person inan. pl. 
_intrans. independent mode after a vowel as contrasted with -dni 
after a consonant). [Note -nwwan* in Fox as compared with -dn’, the 
ordinary termination of the third person pl. inan. intrans. independ- 
ent mode; see Handbook of American Indian Languages (Bull. 40, 
Boe s.), pt. 1, p. 833.) 

It should be specially noted that Menominee, Cree, and Fox 
agree in having the objective forms of 1r and THEM inan. expressed 
by a single form as opposed to Ottawa, Algonkin, Ojibwa, and 
Shawnee. It is a common Algonquian feature that in subordinate 
modes the forms are expressed by single pronouns. 

A table for the subjunctive mode is not available; however, the 
writer can give some information concerning the relations indicated 
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by it. Many of the forms seem peculiar to Menominee and are 
difficult to analyze. 1—yov agrees with C., Oj., A., Ot., in structure 
and presumably also with Peoria. E—uvs (excl.) has no correspond- 
ent (the form is -iyame), but distinctly approaches the correspond- 
ents of C., F., S., A., and presumably P. The forms of the third 
person plural animate both as subject and object closely resemble 
the correspondents in Oj., A., the East Main Cree of Horden, certain 
variants given by Lacombe in his Grammaire de la Langue des Cris 
(Montreal, 1874), and to a lesser extent the correspondents in Ottawa. 
The corresponding forms of Horden’s future of the subjunctive, and 
Lacombe’s ‘“‘suppositif”’ of the ‘“‘subjonctif,’’ as well as the supposed 
present subjunctive of Fort Totten Cree also closely resemble them. 
It goes without saying that the Menominee forms lack the nasal of 
the Ojibwa, Algonkin, and Ottawa. On the other hand the various 
forms of Cree possess an extra syllable with w. 

To sum up, we may say that although Menominee must be classed 
by itself, yet it is perfectly clear that it belongs intimately with 
Cree-Montagnais, etc., on the one hand, and with Sauk, Fox, and 
Kickapoo on the other. 


SAuUK, AND CLosE Lineuristic COGNATES 


The differences between Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo consist of a 
trifling modification of pronunciation, vocabulary, and idiom. Shaw- 
nee is slightly removed from them. To facilitate the discussion of 
the relations of the last-named language to them as well as the rela- 
tions of the entire group, tables for the independent, conjunctive, 
and subjunctive modes in Fox, and for the same modes in Shawnee, 
are given. 
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SHAWNEE 


The forms! I—HIM, THEM an., THEM inan.; THOU—HIM, THEM an., 
THEM inan.; YE—HIM, THEM an., IT, THEM inan.; HE—yYOU (pl.), 
HIM, THEM inan.; THEY an.—yovu (pl.), HIM, IT, THEM -inan. agree 
with Ojibwa, etc., in structure. For the probable noteworthy agree- 
ments with Peoria, see the discussion of that language. It is quite 
clear that one of the Delaware dialects agrees in the formation of HE— 
us (exel. and incel.), THEY an.—uvs (excl. and inel.), even if there is 
but the form HE—Uvs (excl.) in the table to support the assertion. 
Passamaquoddy agrees in the forms for 1—yovu (pl.) HIM, THEM an.; 
THOU—HIM, THEM an.; YE intrans.; YE—ME, HIM; HE—Uvs (excl. 
and incl.); HE—yovu (pl.), HIM; THEY an.—HIM. It is probable 
that the forms for HE—THEM an. and THEY aN.—THEM an. are 
shared by Passamaquoddy (and Algonkin) but the phonetics are not 
certain. The forms correspond nearly to the Fox possessive pronouns 
for HIs (an. pl.) and THEIR (an. pl.). It is unfortunate that the 
inanimate forms of Passamaquoddy are not available, as they might 
show further agreements with Shawnee. However, it may be noted 
that I, THOU, YE—THEM (inan.), YE—IT agree also with Cree. 
Natick curiously shows apparent agreement in HE—Us (incl.), and so 
presumably would HE—Uws (excl.). However, THEY an.—uws (excl.) 
shows a different formation, and hence presumably THEY an.—wus 
(inel.) -would also. The agreement with Delaware in the form for 
HE—HIM may be noted in addition to the one already mentioned. 
(For another one, see the discussion of Delaware, p. 277.) 

The forms with the termination -pe, though unique, are certainly 
to be associated with the Fox -pena even if the two do not entirely 
coincide. Those with the termination -pwa make it certain that Shaw- 
nee is related very intimately to Fox, etc., for no other Central Aigon- 
quian languages have the termination, though it is found (modified 
phonetically) in Eastern Algonquian, and an allied form occurs in 
Piegan. The forms for 1, THou—1rT point also in this direction. 

The terminations of the two subordinate modes given agree with 
Fox, Cree, and Micmac in lacking the nasal of Ojibwa and Peoria, 
and Delaware, and the terminations are to be associated with those of 
Fox. Thew of the forms for HE, THEY (an.)—yYOU.is unique at present, 
otherwise the forms are normal. The forms HE, THEY an.—uvs (excl.) 
are to be associated distinctly with the Fox correspondents, though 
the syllable -ge- suggests the Ojibwa correspondents. The first 
person singular intransitive agrees with Delaware and Micmac. 1I— 
THEE at present is unique, but if complete schedules were available 
for the various Delaware dialects and for the eastern subdivision of 
the Eastern-Central branch, correspondents would doubtlessly be 
found. I—1IT, THEM inan. agrees with Delaware. 





1In giving these statistics no account is taken of such forms as are common Central Algonquian. 
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Phonetically Shawnee differs somewhat from Fox. The sibilant — 
is retained in the cluster sp, which appears as ‘p in Fox though 
retained in Ojibwa (but not in Peoria): spemegi on HIGH, Fox a‘pemegi 
(see the discussion of Cree and Ojibwa, pp. 238, 261). The combina- 
tion -w*% is lost after 7 and @, as in Ojibwa: Shawnee hileni Man, 
Fox ineniw*; Shawnee hugima cuter, Fox ugimaw*.t It may be noted 
that -w* is lost after e under unknown conditions when corresponding 
to Fox: pemée (Fox pemuséw*) HE WALKED ON, piew* (Fox (pydw*) 
HE CAME. The combination -wa- is lost medially under unknown con- 
ditions: pyégi THEY WENT (Fox pydwagi) as contrasted with hiwaki 
(Gatschet, confusion of surd and sonant; Fox hiwagi) THEY sariD. The 
sound s of Fox is replaced by the interdental surd spirant and the pre- 
ceding vowel is ordinarily syncopated: nééa MY FATHER (Fox ndésa), 
kokom@ena ovr (incl.) GRANDMOTHER (Fox kd‘komesendna), Oe0a 
MY ELDER BROTHER (Fox nesesa). Corresponding to Fox, Ojibwa, 
Menominee, etc., n, Shawnee has / and n under unknown conditions, - 
agreeing, however, with Peoria, Delaware, and (partially) Eastern 
’ Algonquianin this use. 

To sum up, we may say that while Shawnee has certain features 
of its own, it stands nearest to Fox, and next to Eastern Algonquian; 
in fact it stands nearly halfway between the two. It will be seen 
that Ojibwa shares but these persons of the independent mode, 
namely, YE—THEM an., THEY an.—you (pl.), which are not shared 
by Passamaquoddy. (No account is taken of the agreements 
in the inanimate objective forms, as we have no correspondents 
available in Passamaquoddy by which to test them.) On the other 
hand, Passamaquoddy shares the following forms with Shawnee 
which are not shared by Ojibwa: 1—yov (pl.), ye intrans., YE—ME; 
THEY an.—HIM. The forms for HE—Uws (excl. and incl.) presumably 
are phonetic correspondents; those for HE—THEM an. and THEY 
an.—THEM an. probably are equivalents. The Passamaquoddy 
forms for we (excl. and inel., intrans.), WE (excl.)—THEE, YOU; 
THOU—US (excl.); yE—Uvs (excl.), coinciding phonetically with the 
respective Fox forms, are closely similar to the corresponding Shawnee 
forms. Accordingly, it may be that many of the apparent points of 
contact with Ojibwa are due merely to the latter having certain points 
in common with Eastern Algonquian and Cree (this last has reference 
particularly to the inanimate objective forms above noted). The 
fact that Ojibwa in the independent mode shares only the ter- 
minations for HE—Uwvs (excl. and incl.), and THEY an.—us (excl. 
and incl.), with Fox as opposed to Passamaquoddy, while the latter 
shares numerous terminations with Fox as opposed to Ojibwa, and at 

1 It is possible that the last change may account for the differences in certain persons of the Rdanendent 


mode in Fox on the one hand and in Ojibwa and Shawnee on the other; but it is also possible to consider 
the terminations as differing in morphologic structure. The same point occurs in certain other cases. 
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the same time a goodly number of terminations with Ojibwa as opposed 
to Fox—certainly points in the same direction. For Cree (Fort Totten) 
likewise shares the terminations for He—vs (excl. and incl.) and THEY 
an.— us (excl. and incl.) with Ojibwa and Fox. Now Ojibwa shares 
in the independent mode no terminations with Fox as opposed to Cree, 
while the latter shares a number with Fox as opposed to Ojibwa 
(see below), at the same time having some points in common with 
Ojibwa as opposed to Fox (see the discussions of Cree and Ojibwa, 
pp: 247, 267, 268). Therefore the fact that Ojibwa shares with both 
Cree and Fox the terminations mentioned may be pure chance. Now 
if Ojibwa and Fox are only remotely connected, it is improbable on 
the face of it that Shawnee, which is most intimately related to Fox, 
showd be closely connected with Ojibwa also. Consequently, there 
remain but few points of contact between Ojibwa and Shawnee 
that are certain. 
SAUK, FOX, AND KICKAPOO 


We have seen above that Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo! differ from 
one another by very trifling modifications of pronunciation, vocabu- 
laries, and idioms, and that Shawnee is intimately related to them. 
The close connection of the Eastern Algonquian dialects is to be 
noted. It may be well to show that the Shawnee forms for THEY an. 
—uvs (excl. and inel.), you (pl.) are much closer to the Fox forms than 
the corresponding forms of Passamaquoddy are to the latter, even 
if the Shawnee forms are not absolutely identical with the Fox corre- 
spondents. On the other hand, Passamaquoddy shares absolutely 
with Fox the terminations in -pena which Shawnee only approxi- 
mates. Yet Passamaquoddy shares the ban preterite of Ojibwa (see 





1 The first two are somewhat more closely related than either is to the third. In the discussions of the 
interrelations of Algonquian languages it is to be understood that Sauk and Kickapoo agree with Fox, 
though this is rarely mentioned. f 

Characteristic of Sauk is the use of the singular for the plural alsoin the obviative (objective) case, and in pos- 
sessive pronouns ofthe third person (singularand plural). Thus Sauk wtanemoh4 nt pydniw ni means either 
HIS DOG IS COMING Or HIS DOGS ARE COMING. The Fox expressions for these are, respectively, uta nemohe- 
mAni pydniwAani, utaAnemohema‘t pydniwa't (by chancein the phrase Sauk utanemoha ni lacks the m suffix 
which Fox has; but even in Sauk the writer has heard the word with the m suffix, though (purely by acci- 
dent) notin this particular phrase). Note,too,Sauk ?’kwadwa neskinawawa neniwAni cemamegu ane tamaguict 
ustmehAni, which means either THE WOMAN HATED THE MAN BECAUSE HER YOUNGER BROTHER HAD BEEN 
SLAIN BY HIM, or THE WOMAN HATED THE MAN BECAUSE HER YOUNGER BROTHERS HAD BEEN SLAIN BY HIM, or 
THE WOMAN HATED THE MEN BECAUSE HER YOUNGER BROTHER HAD BEEN SLAIN BY THEM, or THE WOMAN 
HATED THE MEN BECAUSE HER YOUNGER BROTHERS HAD BEEN SLAIN BY THEM. In Fox such ambiguity 
is impossible. See sections 34, 45 of the Algonquian sketch in the Handbook of American Indian Lan- 
guages (Bulletin 40, part 1, of the Bureau of American Ethnology). HER YOUNGER BROTHER and HER 
YOUNGER BROTHERS are distinguished by the respective terminations -4nt and -a‘?; the obviatives MAN 
and MEN would be kept apart by the identical respective suffixes; but the subordinate verb would never- 
theless have the ending -tc?. 

Kickapoo agrees with Fox against Sauk in these respects, and so must be counted as nearer the former 
than the latter. Nevertheless in phonetics Kickapoo is further apart from them than either is from the 
other. In Kickapoo a special feature is a weak w which is either heard as full sounding, as h, or not at all. 
Doctor Jones’s and the writer’s texts exhibit these variations, and strangely enough agree in such varia- 
tions for the greater part. An example is ugimdwa, ugimaha, ugimade cuter (selected from Doctor Jones’s 
texts; Sauk and Fox ugima@we). In their native syllabary Kickapoo exhibit the variation of recording 
and not recording the w. 
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the discussion of that language, p. 269), and this feature forces us to 
rank it as more distant from Fox than is Shawnee. The consonantic 
clusters of Passamaquoddy, even if for the greater part these are 
secondary and due to the phonetic elimination of vowels (see the 
discussion of Eastern subtype, p. 283), also point in this direction. 

The fact that Piegan in certain persons of the independent mode 
shows distinct affinities to Fox has been briefly mentioned above 
and is treated more fully in the discussion of Piegan (p. 231). 

We have seen that Ojibwa is connected only remotely with Fox, 
but it may be noted that the Ojibwa subjunctive mode of the dubi- 
tative conjugation corresponds to the Fox interrogative subjunctive; 
but to what an exteut the transitive forms agree is questionable, as 
these are not given by Doctor Jones. 

Peoria undoubtedly belongs with the Ojibwa group of Central 
Algonquian languages; still there are some points of contact with 
Fox. It should be noted that the sibilant is not retained before p 
as in Ojibwa, e. g. Ojibwa tshpiming, Shawnee spemegi, Fox a‘pemegi, 
Peoria pémingi ABOVE, IN THE SKY. The fact that Peoria is in cer- 
tain respects phonetically more archaic than Ojibwa makes certain 
terminations of the indicative seem to resemble Fox rather than 
Ojibwa (see the section on Ojibwa, etc., pp. 267, 271); but there is one 
termination, namely, that for THEY an.—iT, THEM inan., in which the 
‘question of phonetics does not arise and which agrees entirely with 
Fox as opposed to Ojibwa. 

The relation of Natick to Fox is not particularly close. In the 
discussion of the former language it is pointed out that most of 
the present suppositive mode corresponds to the Fox present sub- 
junctive and that certain persons of the ‘‘ preter’’ suppositive mode 
correspond to the Fox potential subjunctive. 

From the statistics given in the discussion of Menominee it will be seen 
that there are no certain agreements with Fox (Sauk, Kickapoo) that 
are not shared also by Cree and Montagnais, while Menominee shares 
quite afew terminations with Cree and Montagnais which are not shared 
by Fox. Theforms that are peculiar to these four languages, with the 
possible exception of Natick in the first two—the orthography is not 
clear—are HE—HIM, THEM an., THEY an.—HIM, THEM. The agree- 
ment of Delaware (one form) with these four dialects in the forms 
for I—HIM, THEM an., THOU—-HIM, THEM an. is noteworthy. The 
fact that the inanimate plural in the objective forms of the inde- 
pendent mode in Cree-Montagnais, Menominee, Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo 
is expressed by the same forms as the inanimate singular as opposed 
to Ojibwa, Algonkin, Ottawa, Potawatomi, and Shawnee, is remark- 
able. Peoria presumably agrees with the first group. 

The agreement of Ojibwa, Fox, Cree, and Montagnais in the form 
for THEY an.—vs (incl.) of the independent mode may be noted, as also 
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the agreement of Fox, Ojibwa, Cree, Montagnais, and Delaware (one 
form) in the termination for HE—Uvs (excl.). (Note that Fort Totten 
Cree agrees with Fox and Ojibwa in the forms for HE, THEY an.—wus 
(excl. and incl.).) 

Fox, Shawnee, Cree, Montagnais, and Natick lack the nasal in the 
present subjunctive which Ojibwa, Peoria, and Delaware have. It 
will be seen that Cree agrees with Fox, as opposed to Ojibwa, in the 
forms we (excl.)—THEE, You; HE—Uvs (excl.). Note that Algonkin 
agrees with Fox and Cree in the first two instances and approaches 
them in the last. Presumably Ottawa agrees with Algonkin in the 
last form as it does in the first two. Few transitive forms of the 
Peoria present subjunctive are available, but it is certain that Peoria 
is in substantial concord with Algonkin and Ottawa. The Cree 
forms with the third person plural as subject or object correspond to 
the similar Fox participial forms. In some of these forms therefore 
Ojibwa seems close to Fox, but most of them are entirely different in 
structure from both Cree and Fox. Cree and Ojibwa agree in the 
form for 1—yov (pl.) as opposed to Fox. The remarks made concern- 
ing Cree apply with certain limitations to Montagnais. (For these, see 
the discussion of that language, p. 248.) Itis a matter of great regret 
that so few Peoria subjunctive forms are to be found among Doctor 
Gatschet’s papers; for the Peoria conjunctive agrees in the forms for 
the third person plural animate as both subject and object (with the 
apparent exceptionof the forms we (incl.)—THEM an. and THEY an.— 
IT, THEM inan.) with the Fox participial rather than with the Fox 
conjunctive, resembling Cree in the case of the present subjunctive. 
Now, as may be seen*by reference to the Algonquian sketch in the 
Handbook of American Indian Languages, the terminations for the 
conjunctive, subjunctive, and participial are closely allied; hence it 
is very probable that the Peoria subjunctive is in similar agreement. 
(See, however, p. 271.) It is remarkable that Micmac in the con- 
junctive, though lacking the nasal, agrees with Peoria in that many 
forms in which the third person animate plural is either subject or 
object coincide with the Fox participial rather than with the sub- 
junctive; but the forms for YE—THEM, HE—THEM, THEY—YOU cor- 
respond to the Fox conjunctive, not participial. The forms for 
HE—HIM; THEY aN.—HIM, THEM an. differ in structure. (See the dis- 
cussion of the Eastern subtype of Eastern-Central major division of 
Algonquian languages, p. 287.) 

In the discussion of Montagnais it has been pointed out that the 
“‘suppositif”’ of the ‘‘mode subjonctif” is allied with the Fox poten- 
tial subjunctive. It is repeated here to emphasize the northern 
affinities of Fox. 

The relations of Fox to Delaware may be briefly dismissed. That 
Delaware shares in the independent mode the forms for I—nIM, 
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THEM, and THOU—HIM, THEM an. with Fox, Menominee, Montag- 
nais, and Cree has been already pointed out as well as the agreement 
(one form) with Fox, Ojibwa, Cree, and Montagnais in the termina- 
tion for HE—Uvs (excl.). The concord of Delaware, Fox, Cree, and 
Montagnais in the ending for rary an.—vs is of importance in that it 
shows the northern relationships of Delaware, but a striking simi- 
larity is to be found in the fact that Delaware has a correspondent, 
though altered considerably phonetically, to Fox -pena. As noted 
above, this termination is found alone in Fox but has correspond- 
ents in Eastern Algonquian and Piegan, and Shawnee approximates 
it. The forms which have the equivalent of -pena in Delaware are: 
we (excl., and incl.?), intransitive; we (excl.)—THEE, you (pl.), 


_ HIM; THOU—US (excl.) ; yE—Uus (excl.). In all these, however, Dela- 


ware has another form as well. The forms for we (incl.) are not 
given by Zeisberger, but it is reasonable to believe that they would 
be the same as the inclusive forms, that is where they would occur, 
with the substitution of k’ for n’. It may be added that Delaware 
has a correspondent to the Fox conjunctive mode. (For other 
points, see the discussion of Delaware, p. 277.) 


Os1BpwA AND CLosE LinGuISTIC COGNATES 


The following compose this group: Ojibwa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, 
Algonkin, and (somewhatremoved from them) Peoria, etc. -A feature of 
the group is the accretion of a nasal. Delaware agrees with the group 


in this respect and this is to be considered a special point of contact with 


the Ojibwa group. Examples are: Fox utci WHENCE, Ojibwa, Peoria 
ondyi, Ottawa wndzi (Gatschet), Delaware untschi; Fox dneta somE, 
Cree atit (for the phonetics, see the discussion of Cree, p. 239), Ojibwa 
anind, Peoria alenda, Delaware alinde; Fox andgw* star, Cree atak, 
Shawnee alagwa, Peoria alangwa, Ojibwa and Algonkin anang, Dela- 
ware allanque. Other examples can be readily found by consulting 
the tables of verbal terminations. The formation of the negative 
verb by means of a suffix ssi (or slightly varying forms) apparently 
is found in no other Algonquian languages. Examples are: Ojibwa 
kduwin kiwabamigosst HE DOES NOT SEE THEE, kiwdbamigossig THEY 
DO NOT SEE THEE; Peoria wapamissok6 DO NOT LOOK AT ME, kikdlin- 
dansiwa SHE DID NOT KNOW (Fox ke'k+dne+té-), Ottawa kawimshe 
kikikdnedissiwak (Gatschet) THEY ARE NOT YET ACQUAINTED WITH 
EACH OTHER (Fox kit+kek+dne+ti+wag' THEY HAD KNOWN EACH 
OTHER). A sibilant is retained before p (as in Menominee and Shaw- 
nee) in Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Algonkin, though not in Peoria (the 
writer can give no information about Potawatomi on this point): Cree 
kiepin (kispyn) wr, Ojibwa kishpin, Ottawa kicpin; Algonkin kicpin; 
Cree ishpmik AaBove, Ojibwa ishpiming, Peoria paimingi, Shawnee 
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spemegi, Fox a’ pemegi (cf. Menominee icpémiya OVER and ABOVE). 
It is pointed out in the section on Sauk, etc., that Shawnee shares 
the loss of -wa with Ojibwa after 7 and 4G, e. g., Fox inentwa, Menom- 
inee indniwa, Cree (Moose) dleliw, Shawnee hilent, Ojibwa ineni, 
Ottawa nine, Potawatomi nene (Peoria liéni-a; see below); Fox 
ugimaw*, Menominee okémaw*%, Cree okimaw, Shawnee hugimdé, 
Ojibwa ogima, Algonkin okima, Ottawa dgima (Gatschet), Peoria 
kimad. Final wa is lost after ei) in Ojibwa, Algonkin, Ottawa, and 
Potawatomi: Fox vkwaéw* woman (Shawnee “kwdw%), Cree askwé-u, 
Ojibwa i‘kwdé, Algonkin ikwe, Ottawa ‘kue (Gatschet), Potawatomi 
kwé (Gatschet). 


OJIBWA, POTAWATOMI, OTTAWA, AND ALGONKIN 


According to Dr. William Jones, Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi 
are very closely related. This opinion is confirmed by Doctor 
Gatschet’s notes and by personal information. Doctor Jones makes 
the observation that Potawatomi has a tendency to slur over sylla- 
bles; this also can be confirmed from Doctor Gatschet’s notes and the 
writer’s personal information (e. g., nenwag MEN, Ojibwa neniwag). 

Following is the table for the Ojibwa independent and subjunctive 
modes, taken from Bishop Baraga’s Grammar of the Otchipwe Lan- 
guage (second edition, Montreal, 1878). The second n of nim in the 
independent mode is the accretion spoken of above. Under certain 
conditions it is omitted. Presumably Algonkin agrees in the usage. 
(It may be noted that apparently the dialect of the Mississippi band 
of Ojibwa at White Earth, Minn., does not completely agree with 
the usage given by Baraga in his paradigms.) 

The very close relationship of Algonkin may be seen from the tables 
showing the Algonkin present, independent, and subjunctive modes, 
extracted from Lemoine’s Dictionnaire Frangais-Algonkin (Quebec, 
1911). 
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The independent mode will be discussed first. wr (excl.)—rHER, 
YOU agrees in structure with the correspondents in Ottawa, Potawa- 
tomi, Natick, and Peoria (the writer lacks a form to prove this for 
Peoria in the form we (excl.)—you, but the inference is justifiable). 
They approximate the Menominee correspondents. we (excl. and 
incl.)—17 agrees in structure with Ottawa and the Cree of Fort Totten; 
we (excl. and incl.)—THEM inan. agrees with Ottawa (it will be 
remembered that in Cree the third person plural inanimate coincides 
with the smgular). HE—THEM an., and THEY an.—THEM an. agree 
with Passamaquoddy in formation. 

The subjunctive mode now will be taken up. we (excl.)—ruEp, 
you agree in formation with Cree, Fox, Shawnee, Natick, Delaware, 
and presumably also with Peoria. (The correspondent in Ottawa 
for we (excl.)—you is not absolutely certain: see below.) The 
’ Ojibwa correspondents are passives in structure; the same may be 
said of the same forms of the Ojibwa independent mode. we (excl.)— 
HIM, THOU—HIM, HE intrans., HE—ME, HE—Us (excl.), HE—HIM, 
HE—THEM an., THEY an. intrans., THEY an.—ME, THEY an.—HIM, 
THEY aN.—THEM an., THEY aN.—IT, THEM inan. are conjunctives in 
structure and agree (with the regular phonetic differences) absolutely 
with the corresponding forms in Fox, and with the exception of 
HE—UsS (excl.) and THEY an.—vs (excl.) (which differ slightly in struc_ 
ture, though exhibiting the same type of formation) also with those of 
Shawnee. Peoria agrees with the Algonkin forms under discussion 
in the terminations for we (excl.)—HIM, THOU—HIM, HE intrans., 
HE—ME, HE—HIM, THEY an. intrans., THEY an.—HIM, THEY an.—IT, 
THEM inan. The Algonkin form for THEY an.—vus (excl.), though 
agreeing with Ojibwa in the final syllable, nevertheless agrees with 
Fox (and partially with Shawnee and Cree) in morphological forma- 
tion. It should be noted that the structure of HE—wus (excl.) and 
THEY an.—vs (excl.) is fundamentally the same ir the corresponding 
forms of the Fox, Shawnee, Cree (and Peoria?) subjunctive; the 
Fox, Shawnee, and Peoria conjunctive; the Fox and Shawnee 
participial. 

With the exceptions noted above, Algonkin agrees completely with 
Ojibwa in the present tense of the independent and subjunctive modes. 

The writer’s personal experience with Ottawa was confined to a few 
hours at Carlisle; hence but a brief description can be given. 
Syllables are slurred over as in Potawatomi, though probably not to 
so great anextent. Examples are kwabamim YE SEE ME, kmininI GIVE 
THER. Final n is almost inaudible; compare the suppression of final 
m, n, lin Nass (Handbook of American Indian Languages, part 1, 
p.'288). In some cases the writer has consistently recorded the sound 
as a mere aspiration, e. g. in the independent forms for we (excl. and 
incl.)—nHIM, HE—Uws (excl. and incl.). In the objective forms of 
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THEM inan. the writer has consistently recorded the terminal n as 
full-sounding, as also in the forms for 1—1T, THOU—IT, HE—HIM, 
HE—THEM an., HE—IT, THEY aN.—HIM, THEM an., THEY an.—iT. In 
the remaining cases where final n is to be expected in the independent 
mode, excepting the form for I—THER, the writer has been inconsistent 
in the recording and non-recording of the sound in question. The 
problem is further complicated by the fact that the informant likewise 
spoke Ojibwa, and gave certain forms with the terminal n as Ojibwa 
and the correspondents without them (at least to the writer’s ear) ag 
Ottawa. Hence it is possible that confusion of dialect may account for 
the apparent inconsistency noted above. It may be mentioned that the 
late Doctor Gatschet’s notes on Ottawa show forms without terminal 
n when etymologically expected; but the writer can not say whether 
the former was consistent in his usage. Another point in phonetics 
worth noting is that the terminal vowel in the forms i—aIm, THouU— 
HIM, YE—HIM is distinctly aspirated. Surd and sonant when terminal 
are extremely hard to distinguish. This applies especially to d and t. 
The writer is convinced that with the possible exception in the forms 
HE—THEE, IT, THEY inan., intransitive, of the subjunctive, k does 
not occur terminally, and that forms which sound as if containing 
this really end in strong (impure) sonant g. Medially surds and 
sonants are far easier to keep apart. Corresponding to Ojibwa and 
Algonkin terminal ng in the subjunctive the writer consistently heard 
a post-palatal y without a following stop. 

Turning now to the verbal forms of the present independent and 
subjunctive which show the general relationship of Ottawa to other 
members of the group: In the independent mode the forms for wE 
(excl. and incl.)—rT, THEM inan.; WE (excl.)—THEE, YOU agree in for- 
mation with Algonkin as opposed to Ojibwa. (The form for we (excl.) 
—THEE, you k—ninim is noteworthy for the difference in phonetics as 
compared with the ‘Algonkin correspondent.) In the same mode Ot- 
tawa agrees with Ojibwa as opposed to Algonkin in the forms for He— 
THEM an., THEY an.—THEM an. Distinctive of Ottawa (apparently) is 
the fact that the form for THEY an.—1T is the same as THEY an.—THEM 
inan. In the subjunctive it may be noted that the forms for WE 
(excl.)—HIM, THOU—HIM, HE intrans., HE—-ME, HE—HIM, HE—THEM 
an., THEY an. intrans., THEY an.—ME, THEY an.—HIM, THEY an.—THEM 
an. are subjunctives (cf. Ojibwa) and not conjunctives (cf. Algonkin). 
The forms that the writer received for HE—Uvs (excl.), THEY an.—usS 
(excl. and inel.), THEY an.—THEE, THEY an.—yYOU are passives in 
formation, probably due to some misunderstanding. ‘The structure 
of wE (excl.)—rHEE (and presumably we (excl.)—yov) agrees with 
Algonkin as opposed to Ojibwa. It should be noted that the form 
for THEY an.—IT, THEM inan., andwad, apparently is absolutely 
unique, but the form evidently is to be associated with rr, THEM inan. 
in objective forms of the independent mode. 
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The writer’s personal information on Potawatomi is too slight for 
him to make very definite statements concerning its precise relation- 
ship with Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Algonkin. As stated above, all are 
very intimately related. Potawatomi agrees with Algonkin and 
Ottawa in the structure of the form for we (excl.)—rTHEE, rou of the 
independent mode as opposed to Ojibwa. On the other hand it agrees 
with the latter language in the formation of we (excl., and presum- 
ably incl.)—1r, THEM inan., of the same mode as opposed to Ot- 
tawa and Algonkin. Potawatomi possesses some marked charac- 
teristics of its own in.the formation of the independent mode; WE 
(excl.)—HIM (n—G@min) and we (inel.)—HIm™ (k—dmin) have no corre- 
spondents in any Central Algonquian language noted thus far. The 
forms resemble strongly the inanimate correspondents, but the instru- 
mental m (not t) distinctly proves that they must be animate. The 
component elements are the respective intransitive correspondents 
combined with the common objective pronoun, third person animate, 
ad. The plurals of the forms under discussion must have had a similar 
structure. THEY an.—yYovu (k—gom) is unquestionably a passive in 
formation. Apparently THEY an.—iT has the same termination as 
THEY an.—THEM inan. 

Owing to phonetic differences, Cree, Menominee, Ojibwa, Algonkin, 
Ottawa, Delaware, and Passamaquoddy seem to agree in the forms 
for HE—ME, THEE as opposed to Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, Shawnee, and 
Peoria, but Penobscot and Montagnais demonstrate that the phonetic 
change, though the same in the dialects mentioned, is merely a parallel 
development and has no significance in determining the ethnic rela- 
tions of the tribes. The umlaut of Passamaquoddy in the forms 
demonstrates that the change in that dialect at least was a very recent 
one. In the same way Ojibwa -dm is merely the phonetic equivalent 
of Fox amw*and Peoria -amwa. 

The Ojibwa present, of both independent and subjunctive modes 
will now be discussed. Bearing in mind the comments made above 
on Algonkin, Ottawa, and Potawatomi, this will make clear the 
general linguistic relations of the entire group. The special points 
of Peoria are considered below. It may be mentioned here that 
ordinarily in the statistics of linguistic agreements given throughout 
this paper the agreement of Algonkin, Ottawa, and Potawatomi with 
Ojibwa is not noted. Where the agreement of Peoria is important, 
the fact of the agreement is noted. We will begin with the inde- 
pendent mode. 

As noted in the discussion of Fox, Ojibwa shares no terminations 
with that language which are not shared by Cree except the termina- 
tions for HE, THEY an.—wus (incl.) which are allied to the forms for 
HE, THEY an.—vus (excl.) and THEY inan. intrans. (Fort Totten 
Cree agrees with Ojibwa and Fox in THEY an.—uvs (incl.).) For 
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this reason we can definitely state that Ojibwa has few, if any, special 
points of contact with Fox. As is pointed out in the discussion of 
Shawnee, Ojibwa shares the following forms’-with that language: 
I—-HIM, THEM an.; THOU—-HIM, THEM an.; YE—HIM, THEM an.; HE— 
you (pl.), Him; THEY an.—yovu (pl.), Hm. -It will be observed 
that Passamaquoddy likewise shares these forms except that for 
YE—THEM an. It should be noted that the Shawnee forms for 
I, THOU, YE, HE, THEY aN.—THEM inan.; YE, THEY an.—IT certainly 
are closely connected with the Ojibwa correspondents. It is unfortu- 
nate that the Passamaquoddy equivalents are not available. How- 
ever, it should be noted that Cree agrees in general structure with 
Shawnee in these forms with the exception of HE, THEY an.—THEM 
inan., THEY an.—iT. On account of the unsatisfactory material at 
our disposal, it is best to abstain from a discussion of the relations of 
Ojibwa to Delaware regarding the independent mode here and refer 
the reader to the section dealing with Delaware. It will be noted 
that Ojibwa and Natick show some very marked’ agreements in the 
‘ independent mode, namely, in the terminations for the first (exel., 
and incl.?) and second persons plural as both subject and objects. 
Owing to the deficient orthography, it is difficult to establish other 
close relations with Natick, but it is clear that in a considerable 
number of cases Natick differs from Ojibwa. With Cree, Ojibwa 
shares no forms that are not shared also by other Algonquian 
languages outside the Ojibwa group. (Forms are lacking to prove 
this for we (incl.)—HIM, THEM an.; but the inference can be made 
with certainty.) The same applies to Menominee. The Menominee 
forms for WE (excl. and incl.), YE intrans., YE—ME approximate the 
Ojibwa correspondents, but it should be noted that in these cases 
Natick likewise resembles them. The same applies to 1, wE excl.— 
you. (The form we (incl.) intrans. is lacking, but the analogy of we 
(excl.) intrans. permits us to infer the form.) The agreement of Cree 
and Menominee with Ojibwa in the forms of 1, THou—1it, and their 
approximation in the forms for YE—HIM, THEM an. should be noted; 
as also the approximation of the Cree form for ys—1T. 

We will now proceed to discuss the subjunctive. The presence of 
the nasal as in Algonkin, Ottawa, Potawatomi (?), Peoria, and Dela- 
ware will be noted. But Ojibwa has little in common with the last 
language in this mode outside the presence’ of the nasal. The ter- 
minations of the third person animate, plural, as both subject and 
object, for the greater part arein-wa. It should be noted that Peoria 
differs most from Ojibwa in the same persons of the conjunctive 
and hence presumably (see below) in the subjunctive. Algonkin 
and Ottawa agree with Ojibwa in this formation. It is a matter of 
regret that a table for the Potawatomi present subjunctive is not 
available, as it would be of great assistance in determining the pre- 
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cise relations of that language to the other members of the division. 
A similar formation is found in Menominee and also in Cree (East 
Main). See the section on Menominee. Owing to phonetic changes, 
Ojibwa and Cree seem to agree often as opposed to Fox, Peoria, and 
Shawnee, but this is quite accidental. The terminations for WE 
(excl.)—THEE, you are really passives in formation; Algonkin and 
Ottawa represent the original type. The formation of the termi- 
nations of HE—vs (excl.), THEY an.—vs (excl.) is characteristic of 
Ojibwa, quite irrespective of the fact that the last ends in -wa. The 
forms are certainly allied to the forms for we (excl.)—-HIM, THEM 
an. The termination for ~—you agrees with Cree and Peoria as 
opposed to Fox. Exclusive of the formations mentioned, the agree- 
ment between Ojibwa, Cree, and Fox in this mode is remarkable. 

There are a few other points to be considered. Ojibwa can form a 
preterite in ban. Cree and Delaware have a correspondent and the 
formation of past tenses of subordinate modes by means of this 
suffix is an important point of contact between these languages. It 
is remarkable that Montagnais, though sharing the formation in the 
indicative, apparently lacks it in subordinate modes. Penobscot and 
Malecite likewise share the formation in the indicative, but the writer 
can not say whether they use it in the formation of past tenses of 
the subordinate modes. However, here we find a point of con- 
tact with Eastern Algonquian. Peoria has a similar formation but 
with a suffix pa. So far as known to the writer, its use is confined 
to the independent mode. Delaware possesses the same formation 
and it is also used to build up past tenses of subordinate modes. It 
is found also in Natick but seems to be confined to the independent 
mode. In Micmac it is attached to the conjunctive mode (which 
is used as an indicative) to form a past tense of the indicative; 
it is used in the subjunctive also, to judge from |’Abbé Maillard’s 
Grammaire de la Langue Mikmaque (New York, 1869). On the same 
authority it may be added that Micmac apparently has the equivalent 
of the Ojibwa ban preterite, but only in the subjunctive, not else- 
where. ‘These features make the Micmac forms seem so strange. 

To sum up, Ojibwa chief linguistic relations are with Ottawa, 
Potawatomi, Algonkin, and (somewhat removed) with Peoria (see 
below). It has relations also with Eastern Algonquian and Cree; 
it is apparently but distantly related to Fox (also to Sauk and 
Kickapoo); it apparently has important points of contact with 
Shawnee, but, as stated in the discussion of that language, these, for 
the greater part, may be dueto the fact that Shawnee hasmuch in com- 
mon with Eastern Algonquian. Ojibwa and Delaware, exclusive of 
the nasality and the ban preterite (both of which are striking), have 
not very much in common, but the trouble may be with our material. 
Ojibwa is not closely related to Menominee. 
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PEORIA 


It was noted above that Peoria‘ certainly belongs to the Ojibwa 
group, as is shown by the accretion of a nasal and the formation of 
the negative verb. However, it possesses some strongly marked 
traits of its own. First of all, it has both n and / corresponding to 
Ojibwa, Menominee, Fox, etc., n under unknown conditions, and it 
agrees with Shawnee and Delaware in this use and to a certain extent 
with Eastern Algonquian. Further, a sibilant is not retained before 
p as it is in Ojibwa, e. g., pdémingi, Ojibwa ishpiming, Fox a‘pemeg'. 
Below appear the tables of the Peoria independent, conjunctive, and 
subjunctive modes so far as the writer has been able to construct them 
from Doctor Gatschet’s notes and texts. The transitive forms of 
the independent mode are all taken from texts. Apparently Doctor 
Gatschet mistook the conjunctive for the independent. The confusion 
of surd and sonant has been left unchanged. 


PEORIA INDEPENDENT MODE 










































































I we excl. we incl. thou » ye he they an. 
Intrans. . . nite mim\-mina pehiciaisiah ki- ki—mwa | -wa -waki 
BAG coco sips _ — — ni—kwa n—koki 
us excl. . . a — — ki—gona 
Usinel ~ : _ _ _ — — 
thee ei4 ki—lamina _ _ ki—kwa 
you .. . | ki—limwa _ a 
him . . . | nd—@ -a 
theman. . | ni—aki? 
it, them inan. -amwa -amoki 

PEORIA CONJUNCTIVE MODE 
| 

I | we excl. we incl. thou ye he they an. 
Intrans.. . | -yani -yangi -yangwi -yant -yikwi -dji -wadji 
Mens i BPs — — _— -iyani -iyikwi -ita ~itciki 
TIS-OXC)e iad _ — = -iyangi | -iangi -iaminda -iaminciki 
Us IOCL Wi =. _ - — -langwa -langwiki 
thee® oo 2") lant -langi — — — -atciki ~kiki 
you. . . | -lakoki -langi = — _ -lakwa -lakwiki 
Ditties oo iesak -akincit * | -angwi -adji -ekwi -ata -alciki 
theman. . | -akiki -akinciki -angwi -adjiki -ckwi(ki?) | -atciki -atciki 
Lbs shee ele -Ornamt angi amowatct 

PEORIA SUBJUNCTIVE MODE 

I we excl. we incl. thou ye he they an. 
Intrans.. . | -yand -yangia -yangwa -yand -yikwa ta -wata 
Him. es ake -angwa -ata -akwa -ata -awata 











1 The writer has not sufficient material to warrant dealing with the question of the exact relation of 
Peoria to Miami, etc., beyond stating that they all seem intimately related. 
2 Miami. 
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Owing to the fact that Peoria phonetically is more archaic than 
Ojibwa in some respects, some of the forms of the independent mode 
seem to resemble more closely Fox than Ojibwa (the same applies to 
the conjunctive mode). But passing these over, Peoria has at least 
these formations which have no correspondents in Ojibwa: 1—you 
(pl.); we (excl.)—TrHEE; THEY an.—iIT, THEM inan. The first two 
agree with Algonkin, Ottawa, Potawatomi, and Natick, the last 
with Fox, Cree, and Menominee. It is a matter of regret that 
Doctor Gatschet made no systematic collection of indicative forms, 
as some of them might prove to be important in establishing the 
relations of Peoria. However, from the meager terminations that 
the writer has been able to collect, it is possible to infer with cer- 
tainty the forms for I—THEE, THOU—-HIM, THOU—THEM an., YE—MR, 
YE—HIM, YE—THEM an., HE—YOU, THEY aN.—THEE, THEY aN.—YOU; 
and these confirm us in maintaining that Peoria belongs with Ojibwa, 
Ottawa, Algonkin, and Potawatomi. The form for HE—Uvs (excl.) is 
extremely interesting: unless there is a phenomenon similar to that 
in Ottawa, and unfortunately we have not sufficient material to deter- 
mine this, we have a point of contact with Shawnee (which geo- 
- graphically would not be surprising). If the form in question is really 
identical with the Shawnee form, then we can infer with absolute 
surety that the forms for He—Uvs (incl.), THEY an.—uwus (excl. and 
incl.) agree with their Shawnee correspondents. 

The Peoria conjunctive and subjunctive are discussed in the sec- 
tions dealing with Cree and Sauk. The terminations of the con- 
junctive, in which the third person plural animate is subject or object, 
correspond to the Fox, Shawnee, and Ojibwa participial mode. Now, 
as in Algonquian the terminations of the conjunctive, participial, and 
subjunctive are very closely allied, we may infer that the Peoria sub- 
junctive in these persons agreed with the conjunctive. It will be 
observed that, with the apparent exception of the terminations for 
HE—THEM an. and wk (incl.)—THEM an., these forms would agree 
(as do those of the conjunctive) with the Cree subjunctive. (Inreading 
Doctor Gatschet’s texts the writer has met with -atci and -awatci, the 
terminations for HE—HIM, THEM an., THEY an.—HIM, THEM an., respec- 
tively. These are true conjunctive forms. The question hence arises 
to what an extent his notes giving the forms in the table should be 
accepted. The true conjunctive forms agree with the Fox and Shaw- 
nee correspondents of the same mode, and with the Algonkin corre- 
spondents of the subjunctive mode.) Even substituting the Ojibwa 
participial for the subjunctive in these persons, THEY an.—vs(excl.) 
represent a different structure from that of the Ojibwa correspondent; 
note also the same difference exists in the form for HE—Uws (excl.) (see 
the discussion of Algonkin and Menominee, pp. 252,265). THEY an.— 
IT, THEM inan. is a true conjunctive and agrees exactly with the Fox 
and Shawnee form of the same mode, and the corresponding Algon- 
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kin form in the subjunctive mode. It should be noticed that Mic- 
mac partially shares the feature of the Peoria conjunctive. In the 
other forms of the conjunctive Peoria agrees with Fox (Shawnee 
nearly), Algonkin, Cree, and Micmac (treating conjunctive and sub- 
junctive as interchangeable) in the terminations for we (excl.)— 
THEE, YOU; HE—Uvs (excl.); (with Natick also in we (excl.)—THEE, 
you); with Ojibwa, Algonkin, and Cree in the form for r—yovu (pl.). 
The other forms call for no comment. 

From its phonetics Peoria, as said above, seems to resemble Fox 
closely in some particulars. But its more northern relationships are 
shown by the fact that the nominative plural of the inanimate noun 
ends in a, agreeing absolutely with Cree, and also by the fact that it 
shares with Cree and Montagnais a set of terminations that correspond 
to the Fox interrogative conjunctive and subjunctive, but lack the final 
syllable ni, whereas Ojibwa and Algonkin have the n even if the final 
vowel may be lost. 

In closing the discussion of Peoria it should be mentioned. that 
this language, together with Fox, Sauk, Kickapoo, and Shawnee, are 
the only Algonquian languages in which every animate noun and 
inanimate noun are known positively to end in the nominative singu- 
lar in a and 2, respectively (excluding cases in which-wa is lost pho- 
netically in Shawnee). It is possible that others also may share this 
feature. Menominee and Ojibwa should be especially investigated 
with a view to securing additional information on this point.1 


NATICK 


That Natick belongs to the Central subdivision and not to the East- 
ern subdivision of the Eastern-Central major division of Algonquian 
languages is patent from the personal terminations of the verb in the 
present tense (affirmative form) of the indicative and suppositive 
(subjunctive) modes. Compare the following tables, extracted from 





























Eliot :? . 
I we excl. we incl. thou ye he they an. 
3 
Intrans.. . n- n—mun k- k—mwao -U, -wog 
Mee Ake 8s — — — k—eh k—imwo n—k n—kquog 
usexcl, «. — _ _ k—imun | k—imun n—kqunnonog 
CS inelas. e. _ —_ — _ _ k—kqun 
thee). k—sh k—numun — ~ _— k—k k—kquog 
your =).8. k—numwoo | k—numun — — _— k—koo k—kaoog 
hima t4 pf.2. 4 n—[?] n—oun k—[?] k—au -uh -ouh 
theman. . n—60g n—Oounonog k—oog k—oog -uh -ouh 
-umun 
it, them inan.(?)| n—umun n—umumun k—umun | k—umumwo anh |-umwog 

















1 Though the writer worked with the Mississippi band of Ojibwa (living at White Earth, Minn.) 
only a short time, he was able to determine the fact that in the independent mode the termination for 
THOU—ME in the same mode has a final whispered -i. 

2In Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d ser., 1x, Boston, 1832. 

3 Taken from formsin J. H. Trumbull’s Natick Dictionary (Bull. 25, Bur. Amer. Ethnol.). 
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I we excl. we incl. thou ye he they an. 
Intrans. . . | -on -0g -an -69 -0g? -ohettit? 
TEE ates rary _— — — -ean -c6g -it -hettit 
usiexcl, 0 % _ _ — -€0g -e0g -kqueog -kqueog 
CIS bole) ae — = ~ _— _— 
thee... . . | -mon -nog _ — — -kquean -kquean 
WOU yaa « .| -0G -nog — —- -kquedg -kquedg 
HMMs, "ve ||) -OG -ogkut avdt -6g -ont 
them (an.). . | -0g -ogkut -adt -69 ve ? -a' hettit 

-ahettit 

it, them inan.(?)| -wmon ~umog -uman -umog -uk -umohettit 








We will first take up the terminations of the indicative. 1—you, 
YE intrans., YE—ME resemble the correspondents in Peoria and 
Menominee. Owing to the deficient orthography, a positive conclu- 
sion as to which of these Natick most closely resembles in the forms 
under discussion is not possible. It is probably the latter. wer 
(excl., intrans.); WE—THEE, YOU; THOU, YE—Uvs (excl.); YE—HIM 
patently are to be associated with the Algonkin equivalents (and 
hence partly the Ojibwa ones). 1, WE (excl.), THOU, YE—THEM an. 
presumably have the same affinities. uE—vs (incl.) resembles the 
Shawnee (as certain others do as implied by the agreement with 
Algonkin) and Passamaquoddy (possibly also Peoria). Hk—nHIM 
apparently is to be connected with the Cree, Menominee, and Fox 
equivalent, but the phonetics are uncertain; THEY an.—THEM an. 
probably is to be associated with the Algonkin and Shawnee corre- 
spondent. we (excl.)—uxIm has a counterpart in Passamaquoddy. 
The forms with the inanimate object(s) are plainly composed of the 
intransitive forms and the pronominal element to be-seen in Fox 
-amw*, -amowdate, etc.: see section 34 of the Algonquian sketch in the 
Handbook of American Indian Languages (Bulletin 40, B. A. E..), pt. 1. 
The final n in I—1T, THOU—1T, HE—1IT presumably is a purely phonetic 
accretion. It should be mentioned expressly that -wmwog THEY an.— 
IT is not to be directly connected with Cree -amwag, as is shown by 
the forms of THEY an.—ME, THEE (Cree ni—gwag, ki—gqwag, respec- 
tively). The corresponding inanimate forms of Delaware should be 
compared. 

It should be noticed that the personal terminations of the supposi- 
tive mode do not have the n as do the Ojibwa group and Delaware, 
thus agreeing with Fox, etc., Cree-Montagnais, Menominee, and Micmac. 
A detailed discussion is uncalled for. Most of the forms have the 
closest correspondence to Fox. The following find their closest corre- 
spondents in Delaware: HE—THEE, HE—YOU, HE—THEM (one form) 
an., THEY an.; intransitive, THEY an.—ME, THEY an.—THEE, THEY 
an.—yYOU, THEY anN.—HIM, THEY an.—THEM; HE, THEY an.—UvUs 
(excl.) resemble the Delaware correspondents. 

20903°—28 ETH—12——18 
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The terminations of the ‘‘preeter’’ tense of the suppositive mode 
are patently allied to those of the present tense of the same mode. 
The distinctive mark is a final s. It will be observed from the 
following table that the endings for HE—ME, HE—HIM, HE—THEM 
an. correspond to the Fox potential subjunctive: 





I we excl. we incl. thou | ye he they an. 











Intrans.. . | -os -ogkis -as -6gkis -ogkis -ohettis 

THO ail aes _ — _— -€as -eogkus -is -(e€)hettis 

usexcl < — oe — -cogkus 

USING esos — — — — - -kqueogkus | -kqueogkus 

theer sy.) eos -nogkus — — ~- -kqueas -kqueas 

you... | -ndgkus -nogkus — — — *| -kquedgkus | -kquedgkus 

him’... .. | =nopkus -nogkutus -as -ogkus -08 -ahettis 

them. . . | -nogkus -nogkutus -as -dgkus -08 -ahettis 

it, them in- | -wmos -umogkus -umésa | -umdgkus | -ukis -umahettis 
an.(?) 

















The negative verb is formed by the insertion of -o- (0), which 
apparently corresponds to Delaware -wi-. Examples are: Natick 
kuppaumunop I DID NOT PAY THEE, Delaware atta k’ pendolowip 1 DID 
NOT HEAR THEE. 

The inanimate plural of nouns resembles the Piegan and Cheyenne > 
forms. 

The cluster sk is kept as in Cree and the Eastern subtype of the 
Eastern-Central major division of Algonquian languages; the com- 
bination of a sibilant + p and t presumably become ‘p and ‘tf, respec- 
tively, though this is not certain, owing to the deficient alphabet: 
Cree micpun IT IS SNOWING, SNOW, Fox me‘pu- TO sNow, Natick 
muhpoo 1r snows; Cree mictig woop, Fox me'tegwi TREE, Shawnee 
™teguwi, Ojibwa me*tig (Turtle Mountain), Natick mehtug, Delaware 
mehittuck, Minsi michtuk; Cree miskawew (Lacombe) HE FINDS HIM, 
Fox me‘k- To FIND, Malecite muskuwan HE FOUND HER, Natick 
miskom HE FINDS IT; Cree maskwa BEAR, Fox ma‘kwa, Shawnee 
™kwa, Ojibwa ma‘kwa, Peoria maxkwa, Natick mosq. (There are 
also cases where asibilant apparently is retained before pin Natick.) 
The characteristic consonantic clusters of the Eastern subtype are 
wanting, and it should be noticed that J also is lacking, confirming 
the opinion that Natick belongs to the Central type. 

Owing to the deficient alphabet it is difficult to determine the true 
consonantic clusters of the language. The groups -dt- and -gk- and 
-bp- are merely graphic for strong sonants so characteristic of many 
American Indian languages. The accretion -n-, -m- occurs but does 
not agree with Ojibwa in usage, now having it where lacking in 
Ojibwa, now lacking it where Ojibwa has it. Thus, wompi WHITE, 


« ; 
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Ojibwa wabi, Fox wapi; wonkqussis Fox (really a diminutive), Ojibwa 
wa'guc; anoggs sTAR, Ojibwa anang, Delaware allanque, Peoria. 
alangwa, Fox andgw*, Cree atak (for the phonetics, see the discussion 
of Cree, p. 239). 

The lexical correspondence with the dialects of the Central subtype 
is far greater than is indicated in Trumbull’s Natick Dictionary. 
(The same may be remarked of the Pequot-Mohegan material pub- 
lished by Speck and Prince.) However, at the present time it is 
impossible to say in which language the greatest number of corre- 
spondents are to be found. 


DELAWARE 


Zeisberger’s material as contained in his grammar! is not good:? 
The forms of the various dialects are given without assigning each 
form to its proper dialect (see Zeisberger, p. 113, footnote); in the 
same paradigm some transitive forms have instrumentals, while 
others lack them; the spelling of one and the same personal termi- 
nation is frequently absolutely inconsistent (e. g., -que, -ke); some 
passives are given as active transitive forms, and in at least one 
instance (possibly in more; see below) an inanimate objective form is 
given as animate. Under these unfortunate conditions the tables 
here given for the present indicative and subjunctive are bound to 
contain errors, for in the absence of Delaware informants represent- 
ing the three dialects the writer has had to use discrimination as to 
the rejection or retention of certain forms. For this reason it is 
impossible to make very definite statements concerning the general 
relationships of Delaware among Algonquian languages. Yet the 
tables will have one result at least, albeit a negative one, namely, that 
the common supposition that Delaware is intimately connected with 
Eastern Algonquian (Micmac, Malecite, Passamaquoddy, Penobscot, 
and Abnaki) is certainly a mistaken one. On the possibility that 
the three Delaware divisions, Munsee, Unami, and Unalachtigo, were 
really separate tribes, each having special points of contact with 
different Central-Algonquian languages, though mutually intelligible, 
and that the apparent unity was only political, see page 279. 





1 A Grammar of the Language of the Lenno Lenape or Delaware Indians, Philadelphia, 1830. 
2 Others also have criticized Zeisberger adversely (see Brinton, The Lenapé, p. 105, Philadelphia, 1885, 
who holds that the criticisms were unnecessarily severe. Correct his last reference to 1869-70, p. 105 ff). 
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We will first discuss the in- 
dependent mode. The first 
thing that will be noticed is 
the diversity of forms for one 
and the same person as sub- 
ject and object. Such diver- 
sity is not found among other 
Algonquian languages and at 
once arouses suspicion that 
the multiplicity of forms is 
due to the fact that the dif- 
ferent forms really belong to 
separate dialects. When we 
note further that the different 
forms point to contact with 
different Algonquian lan- 
guages, the probability of this 
inference is heightened. Thus, 
n’—neen WE (excl. intrans.), 
k’—loneen Wk (excl.)—THEE, 
k’ —ineenTHOU,YE—Us(excl.), 
agree with Cree-Montagnais; 
n’—hhena we (excl., intrans.), 
k’—lohhena we (excl. )—THEE, 
k’—thhena THOU, YE—US 
(excl.) agree with Fox and 
Passamaquoddy; n’—a 1— 
HIM, k’—a THOU—HIM agree 
with Passamaquoddy, Shaw- 
nee, and Ojibwa; n’—awa 1— 
HIM, k’—awa THOU—HIM with 
Fox, Menominee, and Cree- 
Montagnais; n’—guna HE—US 
(excl.) agrees with Passama- 
quoddy, Shawnee, and Peo- 
ria(?); n’—guneen HE—US 
(excl.) with Fox, Cree-Montag- 
nais, and Ojibwa; n’—aneen 
we (excl.)—nHIM agrees with 
Ojibwa and Cree-Montagnais; 
n’—ohhena we (excl.)—nHIM 
agrees with Fox. 

The cognates of the remain- 
ing forms so far as available 
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will now be given: n’—awak, k’—awak I—THEM an., THOU—THEM an. ; 
respectively, have correspondents in Fox, Menominee, and Cree- 
Montagnais; k’—awawa YE—HIM agrees with Menominee and Cree- 
Montagnais; (n’ ?)—gunanak, (k’ ?\—gunanak THEY an.—vws (excl. 
and incl., respectively) agree with Fox, Fort Totten Cree, and Ojibwa 
(the former also with the Cree of Horden and Montagnais) ; k’ —guwa 
HE—YOU (pl.) has a correspondent in Shawnee, Passamaquoddy, and 
Ojibwa; k’—guwawak THEY an.—yovu (pl.), one in Fox, Menominee, 
and Cree-Montagnais; n’—gun, k’—gun have counterparts in the Mon- 
tagnais forms for ON—Mm&, TE, respectively; w’—nE (intrans.) has a 
correspondent in Eastern Algonquian, -w HE intrans. corresponds to 
Fox, Shawnee, and Peoria -wa, Cree -w, Montagnais -u; -gok THEY 
an.—THEM an. is a passive and corresponds to Fox -gégi; the forms 
n’-, k’—ll, len; k’-; k’—4; -wak; n’—k, k’—k, n’—gook; k’—gook are 
common Central Algonquian; k’—henook yr—vs (excl.) is a plural- 
ized form of k’—+hhena; k’—awawak YE—THEM an. agrees with 
Menominee and Cree-Montagnais and illustrates the same formation; 
-awall THEY an.—HIM (with phonetic differences) is close to the 
Ojibwa correspondent: if w’- is to be restored, it coincides exactly; 
as it stands it agrees with the Passamaquoddy correspondent; the 
forms n’—gehhena, k’—gehhimo are palpably passives and really should 
not have been included; -gol Hr—nIM, to judge from Shawnee and 
Passamaquoddy, is really a passive; as a plural THEY an.—HIM, 
it seemms an extension of this; cf. n’—geneen (graphic variant for 
n’—guneen); the same applies to k’—geneen (Fox ke—gunana; 
there are correspondents in Ojibwa and Cree); w’—anawak (pre- 
sumably a variant of w’—anewak) in its last part decidedly resembles 
Cree mowanewun THEY (indefinite third person plural animate) ARE 
EATING THEM (third person plural animate);* so it is clear that the 
terminations with newo are built up on some such system, though it 
is possible that some of the forms contain inanimate objects, not ani- 
mate objects as given in the table (see the tables of the Ojibwa and 
Algonkin independent mode, pp. 263, 264). The forms n’—an,k’—an, 
w’—an are clearly of the same formation as Malecite ktian THOU 
TELLEST HIM; tian, otian HE TELLS HIM (stem ti); unfortunately there 
isno example available in Malecite for 1—nim. The forms with inani- 
mate object(s) show the same type of formation as the Natick corre- 
spondents. The conjectural initial %’ restored by the writer is con- 
firmed by Sapir’s notes. In closing the discussion of the independent 
mode it may be pointed out that it is impossible for one and the same 
dialect to contain both k’—guwa and (k’ ?)—guwawak (see the tables 
for Fox, Cree, Shawnee, and Ojibwa). 

The present subjunctive does not require so detailed a report. It 
has the nasal as have Ojibwa and Peoria, but otherwise the forms are 





1Horden, p. 115. 
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far closer to Fox and Natick. The forms with the third person 
animate, singular and plural, as subject are the same in structure as 
those of the latter in nearly all cases and represent a formation other- 
wise unknown in Central and Eastern Algonquian. Some of the 
terminations seem peculiar to Delaware. 

The forms -inke THEY an.—MEB, -inde WE (excl. or incl. ?)—rHEM, 
which, following Zeisberger, one would be forced to consider transi- 
tive forms of the subjunctive, in reality are indefinite passive con- 
junctives (Fox -1gi, -etci, Peoria -ingi, -dnda, respectively). Again 
following Zeisberger, -geyenke, -geyane, -geyeque THEY an.—vs 
(excl.), THEE, YOU, respectively, would have to be considered transi- 
tive forms, but they are simple passives. The termination -amanque 
WE (excl.)—rHEM an. really contains an inanimate object (see 
the tables for Fox and Ojibwa). Observe that 1—1T has an exact 
correspondent in Shawnee. Certain persons have n’ and k’ prefixed 
indiscriminately in the same forms and have been omitted from the 
above scheme as unreal (n’ and k’ are suggestive of the indicative). 

Delaware has a p, and panne preterite. The former is shared by 
Peoria, Natick, and Micmac; the latter is found in Ojibwa, Cree, 
Montagnais, Malecite, and Penobscot (for the combination of both in 
the subjunctive mode, see the discussion of Ojibwa, p. 269). 

The suffix of the future -tsch is presumably the same as Fox -tca* 
VERILY. . 

It should be mentioned that Delaware has a relative mode that 
corresponds to the Fox, Shawnee, Micmac, and Peoria conjunctive. 
The forms given are too few to constitute a complete series but the 
important point that the first person singular intransitive ends in 
~ya, as in Shawnee (cf. Micmac), is certain. 

Delaware has consonantic clusters but to what an extent is not 
clear from the inadequate phonetic system employed by Zeisberger. 
Some of these clusters are due to changes of a sibilant with a voice- 
less stop, e. g., u’xkwiu (Sapir) woman, Cree iskwéu. Others are 
patently due to the elimination of vowels, e. g., n’milguneen HE GIVES 
us (excl:), Fox neminegunan®, tulpe TURTLE, Abnaki tolba, Scaticook 
talipds (really a diminutive), Natick twnuppasog (pl.). Others are 
due to the combination of the signs for the preterite with the final 
consonant of the present. A nasal before stops agrees with Peoria 
and Ojibwa in this use as opposed to Fox, Shawnee, Cree, Montag- 
nais, and Menominee. The origin of other clusters is quite obscure. 
It is doubtful whether there are true long consonants in Delaware; 
there is reason to suspect that their apparent existence is due merely 
to a faulty or deficient phonetic system. 

It was shown above how Delaware exhibits great diversity in 
points of contact with other Algonquian languages; attention may 
here be drawn to the fact that since Fox and Shawnee are closely 
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related to each other and both to the Eastern Algonquian languages 
(see the discussion of Sauk, Fox, etc., p. 258), agreement on the part 
of Delaware with any of these would imply a certain amount of agree- 
ment with the others, and as Fox has some decided points of contact 
with Cree, a similar state of affairs exists as to the latter language. 
However, these generalities do not answer specific questions. Though 
it is hazardous, as noted above, to give an opinion on the subject, the 
writer ventures to believe that Delaware as Zeisberger has presented 
it is not a single dialect but a composite. The facts of the case prob- 
ably will be best satisfied by assuming one dialect the closest relation- 
ship of which was with Shawnee, but which shared with Fox (the pho- 
netic representative of) -pena (Shawnee -pe), and another the closest 
relationship of which is with Cree-Montagnais, both of which assumed 
dialects had points of contact with Ojibwa and Natick. In the opinion 
of the writer there is not sufficient evidence at present to warrant the 
belief that another dialect had especially close relations with Eastern 
Algonquian, though it is possible there was a dialect that shared a 
few forms with Eastern Algonquian that were not shared by the 
other Delaware dialects. But all these theories must remain con- 
jectures more or less plausible till all the Delaware dialects shall have 
been entirely restudied with the aid of living informants. 


EASTERN SUBTYPE 


The existing dialects composing this group are Micmac, Malecite, 
Passamaquoddy, Penobscot, and Abnaki. As mentioned above, 
these are all characterized by peculiar consonantic clusters and by 
certain grammatic terminations. However, as compared with Black- 
foot, Cheyenne, or Arapaho they belong in the Central group, for 
there are numerous patent correspondents to the latter in vocabu- 
laries and in the discussion of Sauk, Fox, etc., it has been shown how 
intimately they are related to Fox and Shawnee in the verbal termi- 
nations. The correspondence in vocabulary with the Central type 
is far more general than has been supposed. The peculiar termi- 
nations are not very startling and show no more specialization than 
those of other Algonquian languages of the Central subtype. The 
peculiar terminations of the Micmac verb are due to the fact that the 
supposed indicatives are really correspondents to the Fox conjunctive. 
So in its last analysis the consonantal clusters are the distinguishing 
feature of the group. Below is a list of consonantic clusters in 
each of the following: Micmac (from one of the writer’s longer texts), 
Malecite (from one of Mr. Mechling’s longer texts), Passamaquoddy 
(from one of Doctor Gatschet’s texts, of moderate length), and 
Penobscot (from Prof. J. Dyneley Prince’s glossary in his article on 
Penobscot in Amer. Anthr., N. s., x11, No. 2, 183-208, 1910): 
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MICMAC 
Initial Second consonant of cluster 
conso- iia ena 
on Me b t @ibik g m nih bred 8 te dj | w? 
| 

p pt pk pl 
b bn bl 
t ip tk 
d dm dn dl 
k kp kt kl ks kte kL? 
g gm gn gl 
m mp mt | md mk ml ms mtc 
n np nt nk i nm ns nte ndj 
l lp lb lt ld lk lg im in ls lte 
8 sp st sk sm sn sl 
tc tck 
dj djk djm djn djl 








xt 











1 Probable mishearing for yk, nk in the Malecite and Passamaquoddy tables likewise is yk. 





zs 





xtc 











The semivowel w occurs after b, d, k, g, n, l, s, kk, pk, tk, nk, sk, tck. 
The only long consonants observed are tt and kk. These are of 


rare occurrence. 


It has not been possible as yet to determine whether all these clus- 
ters occur in the same morphologic parts of words or are due to com- 
binations of different morphologic components. 
applies to the clusters of the other languages discussed. 

In the text the following clusters occur finally: tk, pk, mk, nk, lk, 


tck, djk, sk, kt. 
occurs only after k. 


, 


MALECITE 


The same statement 


Initially only kl occurs; w in initial combinations 





Initial 
consonant 


Sah ees SSS stan = tons 





Second member of cluster 

















b t d k g m n l 8 tc 
| 
pt pk | ps 
tb tk tg tm tl 
dl 
kt km kn kl ks kte 
gm gn 
md mk mn ms 
nt nd nk | 
ld lk im in ls 
st sk sl 
zl 
tck 
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The semivowel w occurs after b, k, g, s, tk, tg, pk, sk. 
The following clusters of three consonants occur: msk, stck, std. 
The initial clusters that occur in the text are: sk, sp, km, kn, tb, 
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tsn 


ps, sl, tl. The semivowel w in initial combinations occurs only after 
kandg. The clusters which occur terminally are: kt, ktc, pte. 
PASSAMAQUODDY 
Initial Second member of cluster 
conso- Nl 
nant t d k g m n l 8 
P pt pm | pn 
b 
t tk 
d dl 
k kp kt ks | kte 
9 
™m mt md mk mn ms 
n np nl ns 
l lt lg In 
s sp st sk 
tc tek 
x xt xk xn xl xs 














The following clusters of 


psk, stck, xsm. 























three consonants occur: ntk, nsk, ksk, 


The semivowel w occurs after k, g, 1, sk, xk, tk, lg. 
The following two long consonants occur: ss, ll. | 
These clusters have been observed initially: kt, kp, km, ks, kte. 
Finally, the cluster sk was observed. The semivowel w was noted 
as occurring after k and g of initial consonants. 























PENOBSCOT 
a 
Second member of cluster 
Tnitial 
consonant 
Pp b t fe ie g m n l 8 z 
Pp pl ps 
b bt 
t tk 
d ~ 
k ks 
g gl 
™ md mk mg 
n nb nt nd nk ng nz 
l lt ld lk lg in 
oe sp st sd sk 
2n at \ 2n 
te tek | 
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The semivowel w occurs after k, g, d, 1, m, sk, mk, te. 

The only true consonantal clusters observed initially were sk, sp. 
After initial g and k, w occurs. The only final consonantic cluster 
noted was ps. 

The following long consonants were noted: kk, pp, Ul, ss. 

Two clusters of three consonants were observed: bsk, nsk. 

An examination of the tables will show that the old view that 
Micmac alone of Eastern Algonquian differed especially from Central 
Algonquian by reason of clusters, is incorrect. 

The consonantal clusters of such words that have known equiva- 
lents in Central Algonquian are due for the greater part to the elimi- 
nation of vowels. Thus Micmac késaptug AFTER HE LOOKED AT IT 
(for kést+apr+t+ug; Fox kicaépitag’), wapk IN THE MORNING (Fox 
wabag’), mandu DEVIL (Fox manitow*), elmied HE WENT ON (Malecite 
elimiaht WHEN HE (obs.) WENT AWAY, Fox initial stem anemi YON 
way); helno, Penobscot alnobe Inpian (Shawnee hileni, Ojibwa ineni, 
Fox inenw%, Cree winiw MAN); Penobscot spumki HEAVEN, Abnaki 
spemk HEAVEN (Passamaquoddy spemek uiau, Cree ishpimik, Ojibwa 
ishpyming, Shawnee spemegi, Fox a'pemeg', Peoria pdémingi (cf. Me- 
nominee acpdémiya); Micmac kospemk aT THE LAKE (Passamaquoddy 
kiispemuk ON A LAKE; Cree kuspamuw ROAD WHICH GOES BESIDE TIM- 
BER WHERE THERE IS WATER); Penobscot pebonkik IN THE NORTH 
(Fox pepon'+a‘kig’); Penobscot wobtegua wiLp GOOosE (for wob- cf. 
Fox wdépi-, Natick wompi- wHITE); Penobscot n’weweldamen 1 KNOW 
1T (-el-= Fox -dne-); Micmac elmédjig poas; Malecite ulamus (really 
a diminutive), Delaware alum; Ojibwa animosh, Fox anemo", Natick 
anum, Cree atim (for the phonetics see the discussion of Cree, p. 239); 
Abnaki krdasni’m‘ (Sapir) THy STONE (Fox keta’seni‘m‘, cf. Abnaki 
sin STONE) ; Malecite k*?mo'séba‘ (Sapir) YE RUN (Fox kepemusdpwa). 
When a vowel is lost after 7 (corresponding to Fox n, Shawnee and 
Delaware /) and a consonantal cluster arises this way, or if the/ thereby 
becomes final, the preceding vowel takes an o (uw) tinge; if the preced- 
ing vowel be 7, then o attaches itself thereto. To make clear the 
examples of this it is necessary to state that the cluster pw becomes p 
or b (note that pw does not occur in the tables given above). Thus 
Malecite kanimiol I SEE THEE (stem nimi; intervocalic instrumental 
h lost), Passamaquoddy ktekamal 1 STRIKE*THEE (-m- is an instru- 
mental particle); compare Fox ke—ne, Shawnee ke—le; for Malecite 
kammiolpa I sEE rou (pl.), Passamaquoddy ktekmulpa I STRIKE YOU 
(pl.); ef. Fox ke—nepwa, Shawnee ke—lepwa. (It may be as well to 
mention that Fox ke—nepwa is made up of ke—pwa and ne, and is not 
a morphologic unit.) Micmac dagamulkw* HE STRIKES US, inclusive, 
corresponds to Fox -menagwe, in which m is the instrumental particle, 
e the phonetic insert, nagwe (Shawnee -lagwe) the termination for 
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HE—US (incl.) of the conjunctive mode. The participial -ultitcig in 
Micmac (and the corresponding forms of the other dialects) corre- 
sponds to Fox -netitcigi, in which n is the instrumental particle, e the 
phonetic insert, t the sign of reciprocity, tcvgi the third person animate 
intransitive of the participial. 

It should be noted that the elimination of vowels sometimes causes 
nasals: and liquids to become syllabic, a phenomenon which Sanskrit- 
ists call samprasarana, e. g. Passamaquoddy ykwaxsan RED STONE 
(PIPE) (cf. Fox meckw--+ sen‘). 

Especially should it be observed that the clusters, consisting of a 
sibilant + k or p, are kept exactly as in Cree (see the discussion of Cree, 
p. 238). Thus Cree amisk BEAVER, Stockbridge (Edwards) amisque, 
Ojibwa ami‘k, Delaware amochk, Fox ame‘kw*%, Shawnee hamékwa, 
Peoria amiékwa, Abnaki pepSnemesk8 WINTER BEAVER, Micmac pil-— 
timskw BEAVER OF THIRD YEAR (Rand); Cree miskawew HE FINDS HIM, 
HER, Fox me‘kawiéw* HE FINDS HIM, HER, Natick miskom HE FINDs IT, 
Malecite muskwwan HE FOUND HER; Cree ishpimik aBove, Ojibwa 
ishpiming, Fox a‘ pemegi, Peoria pdémingi, Shawnee spemegi, Menominee 
icpdmiya ABOVE, Penobscot spumki HEAVEN, Abnaki spemk HEAVEN, 
Passamaquoddy spemek nicH; Cree kuspamuw ROAD WHICH GOES 
BESIDE TIMBER WHERE THERE IS WATER, Micmac késpemk AT THE LAKE, 
Passamaquoddy kispemuk ON A LAKE; Cree iskwew woman, Fox 
Ukwiwt, Natick squaw, Delaware ochqueu, Micmac késig0-éskw* OLD 
WOMAN. Since sp and sk are original, it is probable that st is like- 
wise. The cluster is not common, and the writer has not found in 
Central Algonquian analogues as yet to such words as contain it. 
Yet it is perhaps possible to establish the claim indirectly. Micmac 
késéwistodid] means after THEY HAD FINISHED SPEAKING; it is to be 
presumed that the sto corresponds to Fox ‘té (see section 21.7 of the 
Algonquian sketch in the Handbook of American Indian Languages, 
part 1). The ‘t points phonetically to an original *st. These clusters 
strongly point to a more northern origin than Fox had. 

It is true that the origin of many clusters can not be explained 
at present, but it is not unreasonable to believe that the application 
of the foregoing principles will explain many more when our knowl- 
edge of the languages shall have increased, and perhaps phonetic 
laws yet to be discovered will account for the remainder. For the 
consonantic clusters in Piegan, Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Eastern 
Algonquian are so fundamentally different that it is improbable that 
any of their types are original. It may be assumed, then, provision- 
ally that the Central type, from which true consonantic clusters are 
lacking, with certain limitations, shows the most primitive condition 
of Algonquian languages. 
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An original o or w under unknown conditions seems to umlaut the 
vowel of the preceding syllable to 0, u, as does postconsonantal w. 
Thus, Malecite tiogul HE WAS TOLD; this stands for *tegdlé (cf. Shaw- 
nee otegol’ HE WAS TOLD), in which o—gol' is the passive termination 
and te the initial stem. Penobscot k’namiogona HE SEES Us (incl.), 
Abnaki k’namiogonna are additional illustrations. The terminations 
are for *ke—guna (cf. Shawnee); -he-, the instrumental + the ¢ insert, 
has suffered the changes shown above and the h is lost; the stem is 
nami. Passamaquoddy ndekamugun HE STRIKES Us (excl.) and 
kdekamugun HE STRIKES US (inel.) are for *ne—meguna and *ke— 
meguna, respectively; m is the instrumental particle; e the phonetic 
insert which has been umlauted tou. Other examples of this umlaut- 
ing will be mentioned in the discussion of the verbal endings. Exam- 
ples in which a w (either maintained or lost) has caused umlaut are: 
Penobscot namiukw HE SEES ME (for n’n-), Abnaki n’namiok, Passa- 
maquoddy ndekamuk HE STRIKES ME (Fox ne—gwa; rest explained 
above); ktekamuk HE STRIKES THEE (Fox ke—gquwa). 

Below are tables of such forms of the Passamaquoddy independent 
mode (present tense) and of the Micmac conjunctive (which is used 
like the indicative) mode as the writer has been able to extract from 
Doctor Gatschet’s papers. 


° 


















































PASSAMAQUODDY PRESENT INDEPENDENT MODE $ 
| 

I we excl. weincl. | thou ye he they (an.) 
Intrans. . n- n—ban k—ban k- k—ba -wuk 
Ine. — — — k—i k—iba n—k 
us excl. . ~ — = k—iban k—iban n—gun n—gunwuk 
us incl. — _ — — -- k—gun k—gunwuk 
thee k—l k—Ipen — _— _ k—k k—guk 
you k—Ipa k—Ipen — — _ k—guwa k—gua 
him n—a n—an k—a k—awa u—al -awal 
them (an.) . | n—ak k—anwuk | k—ak k—awa u—a u—awa 

MICMAC CONJUNCTIVE MODE 

I we excl. we incl. thou ye he they (an.) 
mec. = ee leant ET aa) “it -idjik 
us excl. . _ - - ~iek ~iek . 
us incl. — —_ _ _— _ | -lk8 -lkwik 
thee -l -lek — — a 8 Tak -skik 
you -lox -lek _ — — -lor -lox 
him -uk -uget -0L -adl -adidl 
them (an.) . | -gik -ugidjik -0x -adji -adidjik 
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In comparing the forms with other Algonquian languages it is 
necessary to keep in mind the phonetic changes hinted at above. 
In the Passamaquoddy independent mode the u and w umlaut occurs 
in the forms for HE—ME, Us (incl. and excl.), THEE; THEY an.—MRB, 
us (excl. and incl.), THEE, you. The agreement in the use of J with 
Shawnee, etc., in contrast with Fox, Ojibwa, Cree, ete., n should be 
noted; also the elimination of vowels and the phonetic changes 
involved. 

While treating of the linguistic relations of Fox and Shawnee, it 
was necessary to treat Passamaquoddy at some length. It was 
shown that Passamaquoddy is very closely related to Fox on the 
one hand and to Shawnee on the other. The form for we (incl.)— 
THEM an. approximates most closely the corresponding Cree and 
Montagnais form, though not identical with them. The relationship 
is the same in the case of we (excl.)—nim. This last approximates 
the form in Cree, Montagnais, Delaware (one form), and Ojibwa; it coin- 
cides with the analogue in Natick and by chance with that in Chey- 
enne. Wesay by chance, asCheyenne has no other special agreements 
with Eastern Algonquian, whereas, as was pointed out in the discussion 
of Fox, Natick happens to share another termination. The form for 
THEY an.—vs (incl.) approximates the Cree, Montagnais, and Me- 
nominee analogues. The agreement of the last named with Passama- 
quoddy is undoubtedly fortuitous, due simply to the fact that 
Menominee as well as Eastern Algonquian shows certain affinities with 
Cree-Montagnais. The form for YE—THEM an. apparently is the 
same as that for ye—nIM. The form for THEY an.—vwvs (excl.) is 
based on the same formation as THEY an.—Uvs (incl.). The fact that 
Passamaquoddy shares certain persons of the independent mode with 
Ojibwa was shown in the discussion of Fox. But it should be noted 
that all such persons are likewise shared by Shawnee. 

There is given below a table of the Abnaki present independent 
mode so far as the writer has been able to extract the terminations 
from Doctor Sapir’s notes: 








I we excl. we incl. thou ye he they an. 
Intrans. nI- (N-) (n)—bina‘ ki- (k-) k—ba‘ -wak* 
me, . _ — _ k—i (n)—gok‘ 
us excl, — _— -- k—ibina’ | k—ibrna‘ [(n)—gabina’] 
us incl. = — _ _ — 
thee k—i k—lbina‘ = _ _— k—gok* 
you k—1.ba* k—Ibina’ — = = 
him (n)—A‘ (m)—AbIna‘ k—A k—amba o—A‘ 
them an. (n)—A yk" k—Ayk k—amba o—4l 
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A detailed discussion is uncalled for. It should, however, be noted 
that Abnaki agrees with Fox as opposed to Shawnee (and Passama- 
quoddy) in the forms for YE—HIM, THEM an. Initial n apparently is 
lost before certain consonants. .This accounts for the strange appear- 
ance of certain forms. The form for we (excl.)—nIM agrees with Fox 
as opposed to Passamaquoddy. HE—vs (excl.) is the equivalent of Fox 
ne—go pena, of the indefinite passive, independent mode. It may be 
noted that Malecite agrees with Passamaquoddy in this respect. 
From Doctor Sapir’s notes it would seem that in Malecite a faint final 
w is retained after k‘ where etymologically required, which is lost (or 
at least not recorded by Doctor Gatschet) in Passamaquoddy. The 
writer’s available material is too scanty in the case of Malecite and 
Penobscot to give tables for them; but it is certain that they agreed 
essentially with Passamaquoddy and Abnaki. 

As Eastern Algonquian shows certain points in common with 
Cree-Montagnais as opposed to Ojibwa, etc. (see pp. 238, 284) it may 
be that the pan preterite is really a point of contact between East- 
ern Algonquian and the former; but this is forcing matters, as cer- 
tain personal endings of Eastern Algonquian agree with Ojibwa, 
etc. (those shared also by Shawnee), as opposed to Cree-Montagnais. 
(For additional points of contact between Eastern Algonquian 
and Cree-Montagnais, see p. 245,in the discussion of the Micmac 
conjunctive.) Despite the usual view of the subject, the relations 
of Eastern Algonquian with Delaware are not close. On consult- 
ing the tables given in the discussion of Delaware it will be seen 
how few terminations of the independent mode phonetically coin- 
cide with those of Passamaquoddy. There are no agreements be- 
tween the two that are not shared either by Fox or Shawnee; as a 
matter of fact, Delaware agrees in some cases with Fox as opposed 
to Shawnee and Eastern Algonquian. But, as was shown in the 
discussion of Delaware, the existing material is poor, and it is 
clear that the several Delaware dialects had different linguistic 
relations. At present, however, there is not sufficient evidence to‘ 
show that any one of the dialects had especially close relations with 
the Eastern branch of the Eastern-Central group of Algonquian 
languages. 

A table of the Micmac conjunctive from Doctor Gatschet’s notes is 
here given because the one from the writer’s notes and texts contains 
too many unfilled schedules. The table is supplemented by the form 
for HE—Us (excl.), amet, and these intransitive forms are given: 


> WE (excl.) we (incl.) THOU YE HE THEY (an.) IT, THEY (inan.) 
veg -1gwa -in -yo -d -djig 
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The forms which Doctor Gatschet gives as -adl and -adidl are con- 
sidered broken Micmac at St. Anne de Restigouche. The current 
forms are -adjl, -adidjl, yet one of the informants, a woman upward 
of eighty, constantly used the forms given by Doctor Gatschet. The 
question of dialectic variation must be taken into account, as Doctor 
Gatschet’s material came from New Brunswick. Final surds and 
sonants are exceedingly hard to distinguish at St. Anne de Resti- 
gouche, but this difficulty is not encountered with those occupying a 
medial position. In the opinion of the writer there are, finally, 
neither true surds nor sonants, only intermediates. 

A detailed discussion of the forms is uncalled for. There is 2 cor- 
responding to Fox n, of course, but the forms themselves morpho- 
logically approximate very closely the Fox analogues; as was pointed 
out in the discussion of Sauk, etc., however, certain terminations 
resemble the Fox participial rather than the subjunctive, thus par- 
tially agreeing with the Peoria conjunctive and the Cree subjunctive. 
The termination for the first person singular intransitive apparently 
coincides phonetically with the Shawnee and Delaware analogue. 
The form for Hr—Uvs (excl.) is important as showing the fact that 
the relations witn Ojibwa, Delaware, and Natick are not close. It 
should be noted that the forms with the third person singular ani- 
mate as subject suggest relationship with the Fox subjunctive rather 
than conjunctive. The terminations -adl and -adidl certainly con- 
tain the obvialitive 7, but though the former is clear enough in for- 
mation (-ad+l), the latter is not. 

It may be noted that there is another conjunctive form for the 
third singular, namely, -tc, e. g., pemietc WHEN HE WALKS ALONG; 
this resembles closely the Fox ‘analogue. The other terminations 
seem to be based on the ordinary conjunctive mode with the addition 
of a suffix (?) g with certain phonetic modifications. 

There is a dual, e. g., kispanadidjig THEY ARE TIRED, as compared 
with kispanedjig THEY TWO ARE TIRED. The actual terminations 
seem to be the same; the -di- on the face of it apparently corresponds 
to Fox -ti-, the sign of reciprocity. This is brought out by such 
expressions as madndidjig THEY (more than two) FoucHT. The 
analysis of the example is mad To FIGHT, 7 instrumental particle, -d?- 
reciprocal sign, -djig terminations. The expression then means 
THEY FOUGHT TOGETHER, the idea of plurality or duality originally 
not being expressed. Then the later restriction of such forms to 
- plurality Nar be merely a specialization. 

To sum up the general relations of Eastern Aleonquid we may 
say that the group is very intimately related to Fox and Shawnee; 
next, to Cree-Montagnais; not closely to Ojibwa; and remotely to 
Delaware and Natick. The relations with Piegan are not sufficiently 
clear to justify a positive statement, but it should be observed that 
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certain personal terminations of the independent mode have close 
analogues (which are shared by Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, and partially 
by Shawnee). 

The material at the writer’s disposal does not permit a strong 
characterization of the individual traits of the variqus dialects com- 
posing the Eastern subtype of the major Eastern-Central division of 
Algonquian languages. According to J. Dyneley Prince and W. Mech- 
ling (personal communications), Penobscot, Abnaki, Passamaquoddy; 
and Malecite are more closely related to one another than any one is to 
Micmac. According to information received, Micmac can under- 
stand Malecite without much difficulty. A characteristic of Micmac 
is the apparent lack of forms corresponding to the independent mode 
of the other dialects; but the latter have forms corresponding to the 
Micmac conjunctive. The preterite ‘‘indicative’”’ of Micmac is based 
on the conjunctive, whereas in the other dialects it is based on the 
forms of the independent mode; but the principle of formation is 
alike. According to Prince, the differentiation of Penobscot and 
Abnaki is comparatively recent. The writer, however, does not 
consider Abnaki nasalized vowels archaic; on the contrary, he 
believes the Penobscot pure vowels more original. Passamaquoddy 
and Malecite are very similar to each other and may prove to be 
practically identical. In closing the discussion of the Eastern sub- 
type, the writer thinks it well to add that in his judgment the r which 
appears in the works of the older writers was an intermediate between 
r and J; hence they recorded it with the sound with which they 
associated it. 

SUMMARY 


Algonquian tribes linguistically fall into four major divisions: 
Blackfoot, ‘Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Eastern-Central. The Black- 
foot major group shows some unmistakable signs of contact with 
Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo of the Central subtype and with Eastern 
Algonquian. Cheyenne exhibits affinities with the Ojibwa subdivi- 
sion of Central Algonquian, though it has also some rather northern 
affinities. It is premature to venture an opinion with which language 
or languages Arapaho is to be most intimately associated. The 
Eastern-Central major division is divisible into two subtypes, Central 
and Eastern. The Central subtype has further groupings within itself: 
Cree-Montagnais, Menominee, Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, and Shawnee; 
Ojibwa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, Algonkin, and Peoria; Delaware (see 
the discussion of this language, p. 279), and Natick. Eastern Algon- 
quian may perhaps be divided into two groups, Micmac, on the one 
hand, and the remaining extant dialects (which, collectively, may be 
designated Abnaki), on the other. The very intimate connection of 
Eastern Algonquian with Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo, as well with 
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Shawnee, should be emphasized. Owing to the peculiarity in Micmac, 
noted on page 289, it is not possible to be so confident as to whether 
this relationship extends as intimately in this lang aees but the con- 
junctive mode points in this direction.! 








1Tt will be noticed that on the accompanying map showing the distribution and interrelation of the 
Algonquian dialects (pl. 103), there are many names of dialects not dealt with systematically in the texts. 
This is because the existing material did not make such treatment feasible. The author does not doubt 
that Nanticoke, etc., are Algonquian dialects. (Dr. Frank G. Speck, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has kindly made for the use of the writer extracts from manuscripts in the library of the American 
Philosophical Society, demonstrating that Nanticoke belongs to the Eastern-Central major division of 
Algonquian languages. Unfortunately verbal forms were practically absent; so until our knowledge of 
Unami, Unalachtigo, and Munsee shall be more extensive, it will not be possible to settle definitely the 
exact position of Nanticoke. Hence it is probable that the other southern Algonquian dialects along 
the Atlantic coast belong to the Eastern-Central division.) In this connection it may be stated that 
Pennacook is assigned to the Abnaki-Micmac group, partly for geographical reasons, partly on account of the 
history of the tribe. The early French and English writers can not be relied on regarding the intimate 
or remote relationships among the various Algonquian dialects, except where they can be corroborated 
by existing dialects. The reason for this is not far to seek. As before stated (p. 237). the Central Algon- 
quian dialects are very intimately related, and philology at the time had not reached a point where fine 
distinctions could be made. It will be remembered how recently it has been possible for philology to 
determine the interrelations of the dialects within the major divisions of Indo-European languages, and 
how deficient even to-day is our knowledge of the interrelations of the major divisions of those languages. 
Moreover, inaccurate phonetics would blur out many distinctive points. It is simply a waste of time to 
attempt to unravel the vagaries of the orthography of the older writers in the case of dialects existing to-day. 
The accompanying map does notattempt to represent the distribution of Algonquian dialects at any one 
period. It will be remembered that our knowledge of the various tribes was not synchronous. It would 
have been feasible to make a map showing their localities, with dates, provided the interrelations were not 
shown; but the prime object was to show the interrelations. (A case in point is the localization of the 
habitat ofthe Sauk. They were first known in the eastern peninsula of Michigan, only later in the locality 
shownonthemap.) The authority for the localizations can usually be found in the Handbook of American 
Indians (Bulletin 80,B.A.E.). With respect to the map the following departureg from the color scheme 
should be noted: Prince Edward Island and Cape Breton formed part of the Micmac territory. Mani- 
toulin Island and the peninsula between Georgian Bay and Lake Huron were occupied by Ottawa and 
the peninsula between Lakes Superior and Michigan east of the Menominee by Chippewa. 

It may be noted that under the name Abnaki, the Abnaki (properly speaking), Malecite, Passama- 
quoddy, and Penobscot are included. 

The form Chippewa on the map follows that of the Handbook of American Indians; the form Ojibwa 
in the text conforms to the orthography of the Handbook of American Indian Languages (Bulletin 40, 
B.A.E.). 

From Edwards’ Observations on the Language of the Muhhekaneew Indians, reprinted in Mass, Hist. 
Coll., 2d ser., X*(Boston, 1823), p. 81 ff., some notes may be made on the language of the Infdians of 
Stockbridge, Mass., though unsystematically. The words amisque BEAVER, spummuck HEAVEN at once 
show the dialect does not belong with Delaware. So does pawmseauk WE (excl. or incl.?) WALKING 
(Fox péimusdydage or -y4gwe) by lacking a nasal in the pronominal ending. The words npehtwhquisseh- 
nuh WE ARE TALL, nmeetschnuh WE EAT (both exclusive in formation) demonstrate that the dialect is 
not to be essedaked with Natick, Delaware, or the Abnaki group. The termination n—nuh suggests that 
the termination for WE incl. intrans. was k—nuh: this last coincides with a variant Cree correspondent 
given by Lacombe. On the other hand n—nuh and k—nuh resemble very much the Menominee corre- 
spondents save the lack of the m syllable. On a later occasion the writer will return to this particular 
point. Here it may be said that the m+ vowel is not so vitally important as the other portions of the 
termination. The phonetics of metoogue Woop are also against intimate relationship with Cree. The 
word ktuhwhunoohmuh I LOVE YoU resembles closest the Natick form; but nduhwhunuw I LOVE HIM 
has a different look. The phonetics of nogh MY FATHER suggest affinity with Delaware; cf. nutwa MY 
FATHER (Sapir). These notes were made subsequent to the printing of the map (pl. 103). 

Tt is needless to say that all Algonquian tribes and subtribes could not be shown on the map for want 
of space. ; 


ADDENDUM 


It was impossible to insert in the text the results of the writer’s 
field work in the summer, autumn, and winter of 1912, but the most 
important results may be summarized briefly here. 

Piegan (of Montana).has whispered vowels terminally after w and 
nasals; x is distinctly post-velar; final & is distinctly aspirated. Gros 
Ventre (Atsina) sheds little light on Arapaho, sharing with the latter 
practically all deviations from normal Algonquian. Potawatomi dif- 
fers more from Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Algonkin than these do from 
one another. According to communications from Doctor Sapir of the 
Geological Survey of Canada and Doctor Radin of the International 
School of Ethnology and Archeology, the Ojibwa dialect at Sarnia, 
Ontario, seems to be highly specialized. The intimation given in the 
section on Delaware that Zeisberger’s material represents no single 
dialect was borne out by the writer’s experience with the Munsee of 
Kansas and the Delaware of Oklahoma. Apparently no distinction 
can be drawn to-day between Unami and Unalachtigo. The pho- 
netic system of Zeisberger is very deficient. Every stop occurs as 
surd, sonant (after nasals), surd aspirate (terminally), and glottalized. 
Voiceless ? occurs medially before consonants in both Delaware and 
Munsee, and terminally in the latter (where it seemingly is lost in the 
former). Long consonants are common, also consonantic clusters, 
owing largely to elimination of vowels. Umlaut is caused byw. On 
the whole, both Delaware and Munsee have suffered very considerable 
phonetic changes from normal Central Algonquian; Munsee is by far 
the more archaic of the two. In Munsee whispered vowels occur 
initially, medially, and terminally (after w). In Delaware seemingly 
they are found medially and terminally after w. In both, s, y, w, and l 
occur glottalized as well. The variety of forms given in the table is 
due in part to dialect mixture, in part to phonetic changes. Some of 
the forms are due possibly to mishearing; some contain double 
objects; others seemingly are to distinguish third persons; still others 
owe their origin to causes which are unknown although the forms 
exist to-day. The statement that one dialect had the closest rela- 
tions with Cree-Montagnais and another with Shawnee, is wrong. 
Zeisberger’s inadequate phonetics were wrongly interpreted. It is 
clear that both Delaware and Munsee are closely related and, though 
they can not be easily classed with any other large group, it is clear 
that they approximate the Ojibwa group in important points, and 
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Ottawa in particular. Phonetically, however, in some points they 
approximate more closely Peoria and other languages belonging to 
the same group. (Zeisberger does not distinguish -k* [Fox -g‘] and 
-kw* [Fox -gw%]: both are written -k; the case of -mw*, which remains 
in Munsee but undergoes certain changes in Delaware, is somewhat 
similar.) From Doctor Sapir’s notes it would seem that the Dela- 
ware of Oklahoma and that of Canada (Smoothtown) differ in certain 
points. 


1, Comparatrye TABLE oF THE CREE (Moose AND Fort Torren), MENOMINEE, Fox, SHAWNE 
Asyaxt, Onpwa, ALGonKIN, Prorta, Natick, AND 
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it they inan. I we excl. we incl, thou he they an. it they inan, we excl. we inel, they an. 
0 ~wa ki intransitive | F. -yani ~yage ~yAgwe -yani wdtet “ki 
i re intransitive | C. ~yan -yak “yuk -yun -telk -k fe vate Ss. “ya -y0ge iyagice int Aalel it 
106 -wt “want KF. -yane -yage -yAgwe -yane ~ke ~'ke ee a leg -igwa -in -djig 4 
— I oni. s. ya. m1 -yAgw, | -yane. le “ge ge . ~yanl syangi “yan; “yu E “k 
| ae wi Oj. Tan eas aria ane pai Z k ‘ite — |i a a ae 
AL ian lang -lang -lan -wate -k -k 
=) -wak* He ie -yand -yangid -yangwd -yan wat 
() -wag 0) -on N. -on “09 “an ohettit? 
(lost phoneti-| -1wak (lost pho-| -on -ya 
cally) netically) D: i rene -yane -yeque 46 -chtite 
wa -waki 
-u -wog 
ae -wak 
-newo 
a w?—newo 
me Cc. (M.) — = = ke—in ke—Inowow ne—k ne—kwuk me ic, ~cyun -eyak -it -itcik, -itwow me F. = ce _ -iyani tydqwe «ite toalet 
C.F. TS) cl — - ki—in ki—indwawa ni-g ni—guag {F - - — -iyane -iydgwe -ite -iwate s. — = — -iyani ~iyagwe tei -lwdtel 
Men. - - - hii ki—imwawa ni—g ni—gug 8. = = = ~iyane ~iydigwe “ite -iwate M. = = = -in “it ~idjik 
KF = = = ke-i ke—ipwa ne—gwa ne—gogi | Of, - = - -iian -iieg -id -iwad Pp, = = = -iyani -lyikwi -ita ~itelki 
8. - _ - ki-i ki—ipwa ni—gwa ni—gogt Ay = - — -lian -lieg -ite -iwate 
Pass. - = = ki k—iba n—k | Yr = = = 
Ab. a = = ki" (n)—s0k* N. = = — -ean -t0'g it -hettit 
Oj. — = — ki—(i) ki—im nin—g nin—gog Ds _ _ = -iyane -lyeque -ite -lehtite 
A. = = = ki—((i lost ki—im ni—k ni—gok 
phonetically) 
Pe - - — ni—kwa n—koki 
N. _ — — k-eh k—imwo n—k n—kquog 
"i gook 
dD. | os _ _ ki k'—ihhimo of jw ge 
| vie te 
a a iat 
us excl. c. (MM) _ | _ _ ke—inan ke—inan ne—konan ne—Konanuk naecal C. = = = ae ajar SRDNitt eile us excl. MS = _ — -lydge -lydge -iyametel -iyametel 
Cc, (F. 1.) =_ | = _ ki—inan ki—inan ni—gunan ni—gundnig -eywmi'twow 8. _ — = -lydge -lydge -iyamegitei -iyamegitel 
Men. _ _ - ki—inwawar | ki—inwawa ni—gunawa ni—gundwag FF. = = aa -iydge ciydge -iyamete -iyamete M. — _ =— lek lek -amet 
F, — - - ke—ipena ke—ipena ne—gundna | ne—gunanagi Ss. = = - -iyage -lydge ~iyamegite -lyamegite P. = = - -iyangi -langi -faminda -damincikt 
8. — — - ki—ipe ki—tpe ni—guna ni—gundgi Oj. — = — -ilang -lidng -liangid -liangidwa 
Pass, - = = k—iban k—iban n—gun n—gunwuk A. jiang -ilang -liaminte -liamindwa 
Ab. =— — — k—ibina’ {(n)—gabina’) P. = — =| 
Oj). — = = ki—imin nin—gonan nin—gonanig N. — => = -€09 cog -kqueog -kqueog 
A. _ _ — ki—imin ki-imin | ni—gonan ni—gonanik 0), - => _ -iyenke -lyenke -quenke -quenke 
Ee = =) = | ki—gona 
N. - — - k—tmun k-imun | n—kqurnonog 
» ee geneen 
D. x = - rien \e ihhena »_ Jouneen Reais 
ihhena ihhenook guna [n’?}—gunanck 
ihhummena 
us incl. c. (M.) _ _ _ _ — | ke—konow ke—konowuk terete 1 ee = = = > in oak ess us incl. F. — = = a 2 nagwe nagwe 
C. (PB. 'f.) = = = - - | ki—gunan ki—gunanig -tukwow Ss. — = ~ = ane -lagwe -lagwe 
Men. = - =_ _- _ ki—gundwe ki—gundwag Yr. = — = a — —nAgwe —nAgwe M. — = = = = -Ik8 -lkwik 
F. = = = = a ke—gunana ke—gundnagi 8. = = = = = = -lagwe -lagwe P. — = — = = -langwa -langwiki 
Ss. = = = =_ _ ki—guna ki—gunagi Oj. = = = = == | -nang ~nangwa 
Puss, — — _ — | k—gun k—gunwuk A. = | -nang ~nangwa 
Ab. - — =- = _ 1h - = 
Oj. — — _ a —- ki—gonan ki—gonanig N. = | - _ = 
AL _ - —_ — _ _ ki-gonan ki-gonanik D. =- _ _ - =- 
= e = | 
N. | — — | k—-kqun 
D. | w oF | eee 
j [k’?]}—gunanak 
| 
thee | Qh) ke—tin ke—ttinan - - _ | kek ke—kwuk ae le sian Sak = = = aor Hees thee F -ndni -ndge = = - hi “ki 
C, (F. T.) ki—tin ki—tindn ki-g ki—gwag | | -skow s. -la lage = =. = =H kt 
Men kin ki—ninemindwa king ki-gug | | ~nane -ntige - = - “he “ke M. a “lek = a = -sk ~skik 
F. ke—ne ke—nepena - = —_ ke—gwa ke—gogi 8. -la -ldge - — = “ye ge Pp -lani -langi = = = -atelkt “kiki 
8. ki-le kitepe — = — ki—gwa ki—gogi /O). -nan -go'ian = - = k -kwa 
Pass, kl k—Ipen | k—k k—guk A. -nan ~nang — = _ -k -kwa 
Ab. k-I k—tbina*® k—gok* Ba = = — 
Oj. kin ki-go — — - ki-g ki—gog N. “non ~nog -— — | = -kquean -kquean 
AY kina ki—nimin = = - ki—k ki—gok D. -Hane -lenque = — = ~quonne ~quonne 
P. kitlémina = = - ki-kwa 
N. k—sh k—numun k—k k—kquog 
fen loneen lk ee 
D: Flin Rohner } = = a a bf ‘| 
genewo | 
‘ou C. (M. ke—ttinowow | ke—tlinan - — = ke—kowow e—towownt, | . / P| 2 a ee 
% Cc. a a ki-tindwawa | ki—tindn =_ =— — ki—guwdwa ki—guwdwag zen Bias a a r 
Men. ki—ninimwawa! ki—ninemindwa — _— = ki—guwdwa kiguwawag F. —nagowe -ndge = - = -ndgwe lox 
F. ke—nepwa ke—nepena — = = ke—guwdwa ke—guwdwagi 8. -lagd -lage — = = -lwdgwe P. -lakoki 
s. ki—lepwa ki—lepe - - - ki—gowa ki—gowagi 0). -nagog -goleg — a - neg 
Pass, k—Ipa k—Ipen k—guwa k—gua A, -nagok -nang - — = -nag 
Ab. k—Iba' k-lbina* - = = P. = = = 
Oj. ki—ninim ki—gom os - - ki—gowa ki—gowog N, -no'y “nog = = =— -kquedg -kquedg 
A. ki—nim ki—nimin — = = ki—gowa ki—gowak D. cheque -leque = _ = -quegue -queque 
ts ki—limwa a = = 
| N. k—numwoo k—numun k-ke k—koog 
; tohhumo k'—gehhimo 
D. k'—lohhumo eee | = — _ k’—guwa fae A 
I = 
C. (M,) ne—ow ne—anan Res anianoi Ke—ow ke—owow 6 ~dwuk him c = ake Pag ait ak A) -atcik him KF Agi ~Agetel -Agwe -Alel ~ditei iwatel 
C.F. T.) niriwe ni—anan ki—éndn ki—dwa ki—dwawo eu ~eWAQ -atwow Ss. -Agi -agitei -Agwe altel tei dwatei 
Men ni—dwa ni—andwa ki—andwo ki—dwa ki—dwdwo ~dwa ~Gwag Fr. ~Age ~agele ~Ague -Ale sigue oe =duate M. ~uk muget -adl 
) Fr. ne—dwa ne—dpena ke—dpena ke—dwa ke—apwa -dwa -iwagi 8. ~Age -agile -Agwe Ale -agwe ile -awate re aki -akinei -angwi -adji Be 
| 8. ni—a ni—dpe ki—ape kia ki—ava o—Ali 6—awali oj. -ag -angid -ang -ad “9 -ad -awod pe any 
Pass, n—a n—an ka k—awa u—al -awal Ay ouk -Angite -ang -ale “9 -ate -awate 
Ab. (n)—4° (n)—abina’ k-4 k—amba* o—A" P. ak -angwd ald sikwa “ald -awad 
i Oj. nin—a nin—anan ki—onan ki—a ki—dwa o—an o—awan N. -09 -ogkut -adt -0'9 -ont 
FS A. ni-a ni—anan ki—anan kia ki—awa o—an o—awan 5) ie } aanne an “ify Tate cachiite 
i kan 
awawa 
kK 
| abe 
oo comet ae them an. wuthitcik kik 
ni—dwag ki—andwag ki—iwawag ~Agele -Agwe 
ne—awagi ke—dpena ke—dpwa -agile ~Agwe 
ni—dgi ki—dpe ki—dwagi -angidwa -angwa ~awad 
n—ak k—anwuk k-awa -~angitwa -angwe ~awate 
(n)—Ank* k—amba* 
ous eee eee -ogkut [rn 
|{-auwonne awake 
bee ml sie |e ae 
awawonne — | [-eke?) vi 
»__ Jawawak 
jawawall 
it, them fnan. | -amak it, them inan, f 
-AMAGWE } 
-AMAQWwE 
-amang 
-amang 
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Massachuset , Narraganset Wampanoag CC — 















SHOWING THE 
Nauset, Montauk ect. 


(Nipmuk and Connecticut River Indians) — 

LANGUAGES THE EXACT POS/IT/ION OF WHICH 
/S UNCERTAIN 

Unami ,Unalachtigo ,Munsee, Wappinger 

Mahican and Pequot. 
CHEYENNE AND SUTAIO +: 00-0000 
*ARAPAHO AND ATSINA.....000 +0121 e ere ; 
UNCERTAIN 
NANT /COKE, CONOY. POWHATAN. WEAPEMEOC 
SEGOTAN ETC. 
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WOT Ea 
Names in parenthesis belong to tribes, each of 
which probably forms one group with that beneath 
which it is placed but they are kept apart for the 
present for lack of sufficient data. 
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ABALONE SHELL, ornaments of...........-.. 143 
ABNAKI LANGUAGE— 
description. ... 280, 283, 284, 285, 286-287, 289, 290 
examples in comparison with— 


Clpesueece aren ee he SAE 238, 239 

Welgwireesct kata e Se PA oR 238, 290 

ie eee tk Set) ORT 238, 239 

MIG O are laces es 8 Pease 238 

PeaG lee Sere. . Pee ees A es 290 

DED WAEEES ees eades ei ecde elt acthee 238 

Passamaquodd yee. 2222. cc eacs 239 

OOTA Sead net el te. Sea a ee Ne ea 238, 239 

SUE Wate ine SNe eee ee 238, 239 

Bwckbridvelw tees: 20h TAM: 238, 290 

PLONUNCIAMON. «25sec ek 228 

MeV ESN Pte ects els cols Sho saloe tas om Se ce « 289 
ABNAKI TRIBE— 

linguistic investigations among..-......-. 225 

YOLSTEMEO OSes tho esa rae eos SESE LoS. 290 

ACCOMPANYING PAPERS, note on............. 21 

ACKERMAN, THOMAS, reference to.........-- 37 

ACOMA PUEBLO, references to......... 158, 159-160 


ADAMSVILLE, ARIZ., references to........ 34-35, 112 


ADMINISTRATIVE REPORT. .{. S252. 22225-22022 9-22 
ADOBE CONSTRUCTION, description of... ....- 80 
AGAY Go Mip ie Use Of5Soeees s28l kA 148 
AGE OF CASA GRANDE, references to......-. 33, 105 
AGUA FrRIA VALLEY, ruins in........- 215-216, 218 
AINSWORTH’S RANCH— 
TOlAPENCS GO: aes gases A. ade se 210 
OME Te oe as cin ce Stee TAI 211 
AKUTCHIN, ancient Pima settlement......... 36 
Ee ROGN APOUTO Ofc 2\-a0 20 sees. cee 8 Deke 186, 208 
ALASKA-YUKON-PaAciFIC EXPosITION, refer- 
PRIOR LOU eee eras oa lspeiin a SIS RIS ee 101 
ALGONKIN LANGUAGE— 
conjunctive mode. ss. base a2. 272 
Meseription Fes ss seee ceneetse 261-262, 264-269 
examples in comparison with— 
CNS EUNE) A. ces ios SE ee eee 233 
Cees: Lee SRE Ss Se ee 243, 244, 
245, 250, 251, 252, 259, 260, 261, 262, 272 
Cree-Montagnais.c2u 24.2. 225.-20 ofa - 259 
Delaware: ssi. ose eee eke 243, 244, 261 
Fox... 244, 245, 252, 259, 260, 261, 262, 271, 272 
Bete TIOOae i= wiih Fede ciel ae ee TS 259 
METIOTHINGR. Be rtins ts. \.04 16 ee 5-ee eee 243, 
244, 245, 250, 251, 252, 259, 261, 262,271 
MEICINACS. CB oe 5h sensei e ee 272 
Montagnaissy a hSen netsh sna sean 272 
Natick......... 233, 248, 244, 250, 251, 271, 273 
MED Wages Se sees a tpce acts a 243, 244, 
245, 250, 251, 252, 261, 262, 271, 272, 273 
OURWA Sac... SA eka eee 233; 


245, 250, 251, 252, 259, 260, 261, 262, 271 


Page 
ALGONKIN LANGUAGE—Continued. 
examples in comparison with—continued. 


Passamaquoddy.2.- 222225252... -<. 243, 273 
Pepriness st aie e ee eee ee 233, 245, 

250, 251, 252, 260, 261, 262, 271, 272, 273 
ROtAWaALOMU eee oe. oe bee es 2 259, 262, 271 
paulesteme cease saa teeta. eee ee 259 
PNSWHERSc eee eoee acess ccs 243, 244, 245, 
251, 252, 256, 259, 261, 262, 271, 272, 273 

IMGIOMVE MONG ees. ee eee. es ee ee 273 
PLonwnclahlone 2. soe eeculesces sce -5 ess 226-228 
relationships: creas sees ce. = oa 238, 244, 289, 290a 
SUbsUNGH Ve modes cae Ais sone sae eco 260 

ALGONQUIAN LANGUAGES— 

PLONMUNCAHOMcotes een eee eee es 226-228 


summary of linguistic investigations. .. 225-226 
ALGONQUIAN TRIBES, linguistic classification— 


STTOTIVOTE MONS Sere pointe ote a aes reer ee 22, 221 
linguistic major divisions........--.-...- 229 
ALIBAMU, researches among. .......---.----- 12 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
archeologic explorations by.......-..----.- 18 
ANCIENTS, THE, reference to.............--.- 42 
See also Hohokam, Inhabitants. 
ANIMAL EFFIGIES, clay (Casa Grande)..... 134-135 
ANTICOSTI ISLAND, reference to........-.---. 290 
ANTIQUITIES OF UNITED STATES, preservation 
Fe Ee is rn cel ti 10, 17-18 
ANTONIO AZUL, Pima chief... ne 34 
ANTS ANE AMe Neen sane denn Geese tenses 49, 50 
ANZA, LIEUT. CoL. JUAN BAUTISTA DE, visit 
£0 OAsa Mande t,o oe Ge ties ate se ree cen 57 
APACHE— 
baskets uused by... = sae eee trae oats Ae 147 
in, Pima flood legend: . .c.0 encase: one 51 
PICHOSTAPNS: pasos cw se sec oes sae 197, 201 
references to......-.. 34, 44, 56, 58, 61, 70, 195, 217 
ARAPAHO LANGUAGE— 
CODSOMAMUIC CIUISLOIS sy ows plsie ce ea sin ciate eis 284 
GESETIPUION Sas sete sete as cele eco an ale 234-237 
PEGNIUMGCIA ION 2 eats cele te ae pinata 226-227 
ROPOR GR COO. oer ese eo re ae ae eee 225 
relationships.......... 22, 229, 237, 280, 289, 290a. 
Sce also Atsina, Gros Ventre, Northern Arap- 
aho. 
ARCHEOLOGY in relation to ethnology......-- 42, 
ARCHITECTURE— 
of Casa Grande 2. s.5..- 22sec 72-74, 154-155. 
of Gila-Salt Compounds......-..... 150-152, 156. 
ARIZONA— 
areolrulns.o coh eeetsee es ce eeeee e 150: 
ANLIQUITIOS PIRES Wet Ue ee 17 
archeolopic, work in. .c.c 2. oenecinctece arse 13,18 
as eulturmlicemter fat sass: sess. sae 157 
291 


292 INDEX 
Page Page 

ARIzoNA—Continued. Bia BuRRO CANYON, reference to.......-.-- 209 
(Central) dual composition of ruins.....- 151 | BmLt WILIAMS RIVER, references to... 186, 208, 209 
Olifl-dwellings -.. 20258 250 mesee ees 151) || BiLoOx1, researches among.--_...--4--2----eeee 12 
collections trom... =-5-5 ose Se see eer 20 | BrrD, idol in form of (Casa Grande)....,.-.-.- 121 
fetish fromis....t sae. dee pear 122 | BITTER MAN, THE, in Pima legend.... 43-44, 60-61 
mational monuments.--.-5-- 54-5562 18 | BLACK FALLS RUIN, reference to.....-..-...-2: 157 
(Northern) dual composition of ruins.... 151 | BLACKFOOT LANGUAGE— 

fabrics! fromriins: lee eeeeeeee eee ee 148 cluster gf iso aen a... 8s ae eee 234 
potterys.eis te own eee eres 137, 139 reference tO: sciaaees ac sea wie os 2e pore 186, 225 
shell works. 2c. see eeeeee 144 relationships. -...--.-<-< 22, 229-232, 235, 237, 289 
TOSEATOHOSUINGs. a acem mete eeens acetone 9 | BLACK’s CANYON, cliff-house at mouth of...197-198 
shells among Aborigines...-........---=5 143 | BLACK’S RANCH, references to.........- 195, 196, 197 
(Southern) cliff-houses-.-.-2. 522 --.-2<-<- 151 | BLACKWATER, ARIZ.— 
lacking in modern pueblos.......---- 152 pietographs near-2--..5545..-.2 sees 148 
pietographs-. ses acres eas Seeeerae 214 references 1054.20 ao~ eee ee eee 37, 62, 115 
POttery. sic. eeteees ese eee cee ees 139 | BLoops, linguistic affinities of..........-. etwas 
(Western) early explorations in .......-- 186 | Bods, DR. FRANZ, work of...---.22eeeeeeee- 15 
DICLOSTA DHS. sare < Se ae emo) eee 214 | BOLTON, PRor. HERBERT E., work of...-.-- 16-17 

ARROW-HEADS (Casa Grande)...-...-..------ 130 | BONE IMPLEMENTS. See Implements. 

ARROW-SHAFT POLISHERS (Casa Grande)...-- 126 | BRASSEUR DE BOURBOURG, cited as to Casa 

ATTACAPA, researches among...-.........--- 12 Grand6.... 225 420.0 5te0. eee ee 53 

ATSINA, linguistic classification of.........--. 234 | BRINTON, Dr. D. G., on work of Zeisberger.. 275 
See also Gros Ventre. BROWNE, J. Ross, work of, cited.........-... 53, 62 

AWATOBI— : BurRIALs. See Mortuary customs. ; 
disposalof: dead oc fo cece cerca os 117,118 | Burro CREEK, ARIZ., reference to.....-.---- 209 
DOtHEY <M. sacle ws alec stew at eee 139,141,156 | BuzzaRpD, in Pima legend..............--. 49, 50, 52 

AXES, STONE (Casa Grande) ........-..--.- 123-124 G 

AZTEC— CABORCA, reference to. .....:-..2..eeeeeeeee 218 
references to........-.-.---------------- 54,186 | Cactus, GIANT, in Pima legend........-.- 44,52, 61 
traditional association with Casa Grande. 33 | CADDOAN TRIBES, history of.........---.---- 17 
Sce also Mexico (ancient inhabitants). CAJUENCHE, reference to......-...2-22022.822 209 

AZTEC PAss— CAKCHIKEL LANGUAGE, manuscripts in....-- 12 
fort. DSIOW.2 <a ea eae ee ee 210-211 | Caticun, description of. 252-4 23-2-e-e— ee 82 
origin of Name. 2.--23-..-0-. ee ty ee 208 | CALIFORNIA TRIBES, reference to......------- 102 - 
references. tO 5. 220sscen ees ene 206, 207,211 | Camp HUALAPAI, references to.......-- 186, 206, 211 
road through s.< i226 sos neue eee 204 | CANE CIGARETTES. See Cigarettes. 

CANE GAME, in Pima legend.........-.-.--- 52 

BaAAt, legendary Pima maiden...........-.- 52 | CANYON DE CHELLY— 

Baca Grant, reference to...........2:..-.-- 208 cliff-houses.. - ...-2+- 2253. <27sSeoeee-eee 219 

BAKER’S RANCH HOUSE, ruins near.....-.- 201-202 pottery...2-2..----...-+-5sseesee ee 139 

BALLS, STONE, from Casa Grande.......- 93-94, 131 | CANYON DIABLO, ruins in....-.--..-.------- 18 

BANCROFT— CAPE BRETON, reference to. .......2.--2s¥-e8 290 
cited as an authority............--.----- 45 | CARLISLE (PA.) INDIAN SCHOOL, linguistic 
on Sedelmair’s account of Casa Grande... 56 investigations at.........-..--------------- 225 

BANDELIER— CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON, 
cited as to Coronado expedition.......... 54 acknowledgment to..........----------++-- 239 
description of Casa Grande..........-.-- 69-71 | Carson, Kit, reference to.....-..---.------- 62 
Ol PS 2 eee ea ees 69-72, 152 | CARTIER, reference to.......-...-.-------+--- 290 
Pima legend: trom. |s202 scape eee oe 45 || CASA BLANCA, reference t0.-=---.=--ee==eee == 71 

BANGHART RANCH, reference to...........--- 201 | CASA GRANDE, ARIZ.— 

BARAGA, BISHOP— application of name....-:.--=..5eeee= 79-80, 87 
Ofibwa modes from -.-.2.- 257.00 262-263 Memoir ON....----------------++2-22 20+ 25 
TOIOLEHCES CO. oie See ae oe eee 227, 239 origin of name. +2. fee eee eee 33 

BARTLETT, JOHN RUSSELL, account of Casa CASA GRANDE MOUNTAINS, ARIZ.— 

GIANGE et oe nee eine tae eee ere wee 66-68, 88 pictographs found in.........-22:2-272=- 148 

BASKETRY— reference t0. 7:9. . /. «22 eee ees 36 
Casa ‘Grande. . o. soo =o woos 5 sees eee 147 | CASA GRANDE STATION, ARIZ., reference to. - - 72 
Gila-Salitreglones. 225. sce. a ca sece teens 156 | CasA MoNnvTEzUMA, designation of Casa 
WANIR Saale so elee eee : ee ee ee Ter lay Grande. £2.) ite. {oe eee 33,34 
Quahatikass 0) ete eeu eee oan seer 140 See also Montezuma. 

BATRE MINERAL CLAIM, fort near.......-... 215-216 | CASAS GRANDES (Chihuahua)— 

BaATRE, MR., acknowledgment to..........-.. 216 pottery. ia eae. eee a eee 137, 142, 156 

BEADS, STONE (Casa Grande)....--....------ 131 reference t0:.--ics5 «s22:cee= seen 54 

BENHAM COLLECTION of Gila Valley antiqui- ty POs. t..ceee ee ees os ee eae 151 

td tao. can enekes kt eh eee eee 119 | CASAS GRANDES of the Gila........--------- 153 

BERNAL, CAPT. CRISTOBAL M., reference to- - 54 | CasTANEDA DE NAGERA, PEDRO DB, refer- 

BEXAR ARCHIVES, reference to.........-.-.-- 16 @neS: tO:.. 5. aheeeoe ee eee eee 53, 117 





CHINO VALLEY, ARIZz.— 


SCurivemuipration, int 5. .242-<-.+022 2esenS< 218 
MELOTAMGOS LO Sera nn ce cei tine cles 196, 204, 215 
Lian 2a ae OB eee ee 201, 216 
CHITIMACHA, researches among.......-.---.- 12 
Gwacwaw, reterence to, ....-2252-2-5-22022.22 12 
OMmGLA references 00: ... <2. 4.64- 2-02-05 117, 220 


See also Zuni. 


CIGARETTES, CANE (Casa Grande).... 135, 142-143 
Ci-Ho, legendary Pima hero ................. 45,71 
Crpras, home of......... pee te ais Nae Sees 220 
Cry an, application oiterm....2=-..<2.5..222. 46 
CivaNAVAAKI, Pima name for Casa Grande... 33, 43 
Cr-vi-nNO, Pima legendary chief............-.. 71 


Sce also Si-va-no. 
CI-VA-N6-QI, name applied to Casa Grande. -. 71 
CLAN-HOUSE 1, CASA GRANDE— 


PUMA TOUT Is 2. ces ees Soe. cae 117, 127, 139 
Oboe mt oy 8 (yi le eee Rae eR ae fel 106-110 
exCAVAbION and Tepair..=..--2....---+-5- 41-42 
rote Oxea vere imc .n: hts eee re seat 46 
GOAY TON, Jisb.,WOLK Of). . 22005256. access 14,18 
G@imaAn CREBES Caves'ON i... <i 2h is2e.2- eee 188 
_ CLIFF-DWELLINGS— 
merorated fabrics {rom.222;422------ + = 148 
MIE OOOO Onn meen ern Rane Met es Fe rece 151 
in Sierra Madre, Mexico. -..2-..-....-.-- 151 
An upper, Verde region. 2. <.-.<.-.1-.-2 5 188, 194 
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CATALINA MOUNTAINS, ARIZ., reference to.... 36 | CLIFF-DWELLINGS—Continued. 

CAVATE— hapvierde Vialley <2. 5...) deer ee eee 198 
mweallings, -bypOS Ol... .-5=-.-essassee se 188, 219 Pleloptephs We chs. ee 197 
RISO IOL LOPING senwak ae «oot ohts cae ae 193, 194 POSURE eee eso. de 137, 138, 139, 141 

CEDAR, used at Casa Grande ..........------ 146 resemblancesiamong.............-.-2.5- 151 

CENTRAL ALGONQUIAN LANGUAGES— Use Of Perm 7st sees y bee ee 117, 193 
CIVISIONS aaa cee. See aoe eke 233 | COCOMARICOPA, ref rence to...........-....- 58 
examples in comparison with— COLLECTIONS— 

Chie yennes sew eee a ie ee e- 233 @CusaiGrandertas. =5s sees eesaty . ee 20, 118-121 

CEOS Seth beau SSE etl 233, 239,245 Pawkes:. tcc eae Ms rt 121, 161-179 

MemangyiMmeey ae cance eee 249, 251 SUI anyias TOs. At)... oe. ase bene.2 20-21 

OTD yee pee Sere oe Seo tals hs ie SOE OE. 245 | COLORADO— 

BOTA WALOME SS Sey ee ceeh isan See = 245 ancient cultural center............:....- 157 
PONGTeUIC OWE He Nokes. 2 kz abe Om aaocae De oe 290 SOEs st oe. Sea e, wee he ts ele 17 
relationship with Micmac..............-- 283 ruins— 

CEREMONIAL ROOMS— BRE OF Se eee eee St tees ae tk 150 
BEMPANCG LOW 2. inaciss ons se macs seReBOeM - 142 elifi-dwellingsaegees. (ee) .28e 151 
ByOS Ole hae os cneanine sack yale sma eae 150 pottery ae ase es oe 137, 139, 140 
See also Kihus, Kiva. : See also Little Colorado. 

CuHaco Canyon, N. MEX., declared national COLORADO RIVER TRIBES— 

PPLE PRREOLRG cre 5 Seta: 0 yc 2,5 RS SOS 18 reference tons. Scars. wes een as ee 217 
CHARCOAL, magic power of............-.+.-- 47,52 Tole tionships LAs 22S ee ee oS 220 
CHAVES PASss, turquoise frog from......--. 131,144 | CompounDs, CASA GRANDE— 

CHEROKEE NATION, researches in.........-- 12-13 POM Sere Sama esata eisiodiati anne oe Se eS 105 

CHEVLON FORK, reference to......-......--- 220 ancient inhebitants 2.2... ese oe ee 152 

CHEVLON RUIN, reference to............-.-.- 139 Compound A— 

CHEYENNE DIVISION of Algonquian languages, eshripHOMG sso scutteen- as. es eee 88-95 

PotMiOMshINS Ol vis 2. sce.<_ hee) eRe 229, 289 OXCA VATION) 3.57 pees oate eo eee see 37-39 
CHEYENNE LANGUAGE— Compound B— 

eonsonantic clusters) 2.2528 2.22.22 b 285 284 GESCription sos 54. tthe on ae eee 95-102 

Riesciipbons 22: lee ras Fos. Le 232-234 excavation and repair... ..:-:-222--- 40-4 

inanimate plural of nouns ......-.......-. 274 Compound C— 

DLOMMNGIMIOMS sc eee cee. ee et Sk nee 226 descniplionseeeeea eee oe ee 102-103 

POICHONEG LOM.) y eit ie eae eae es) 225 excavation and repair... ..2s.e..555-- 42 

relationships. <2. 22.124 2s 22, 237, 274, 280, 286 Compound D— 

Sce also Northern Cheyenne. desoniphlome 2. Sy = ih vis. neous 104-105 
' CHICHILTICALLI, references to .....- SRG oc 53, 54 excavation and repair .........-..-- 42 

CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO,shellsamongaborigines. 143 Compounds E and F—description...... 106 
See also Casas Grandes (Chihuahua). telation to puebloss. cas. <-2..55 0. 150-160 


CONCH SHELLS, trumpets of (Casa Grande). 144-145 
CONJUNCTIVE MODE— 


Algonikinsae. Foes ace es Sones comes sass 272 
INTADOIOS Bee qlee sees sen ae eae wait 236 
(OL OG irc naers «oe ite cea atatny ees mastery ier 272 
WO coe 234, 253, 260, 261, 265, 271, 272, 279, 288 
MICMIAG a2: -ee= sec 245, 269, 272, 279, 285, 287-288 
IN AUIGIES Soe ter es ateiaore SIers = Se Ss cls ais 272 
OUD Wie toast e te Sek sca Yee ta - 268, 272 
Peoria. 234, 245, 260, 265, 268, 270, 271, 272, 279, 288 
Shawnee.......... 234, 245, 255, 265, 271, 272, 279 
CONJUNCTIVES, indefinite passive (Algon- 
GQUIATI) aps lero cake Jom en e'= owas oo se ees 279 
CONSONANTIC CLUSTERS— 
PADI Tse Resta, SEE Sy nee aa A 280 
DN OY: VI Mae piss Earepee eer ip Bye MEN Ia YS Ae 235, 236 
Cheyenne... - = 2 Ritts je ers ae 232-233, 234, 236 
NORE eeu pape Tei te 5 Ja ea es eee 231, 238, 246 
Delaware. sso suis ono ee ines oie s sae 279,290a 
due to elimination of vowels.........-... 283 
Eastern Algonquian.......-.....-- 236, 246, 284 
WOR Se ehctete a2 ee oan ee Sem aa ceca 249, 283 
linguistic classification based on......... 226 
Maloci@ceneece ss sect seene ee 280, 281-282, 283 
Menomineetae= nae = sess e aes 249, 280-281 
Micmacs re. Sawaya aces see ane <== 280-281, 283 
MUNSGGE Stans set tances aoe. Bonar aaa 290a 
NGL Ghee ee eenes semen tee ee ee als arin 234 


252, 256, 257, 258, 261, 262, 263, 265, 267, 268 
269, 271, 272, 274, 275, 278, 279, 283, 284, 286 


Ottawa. -o22 .sce.sms 248, 250, 251, 261, 262, 267 
Passamaquoddy....-....-- 267, 283, 284, 286 
Penobs0ts < ac etia- sateen se 267, 279, 283, 284 


Peoria. ... 250,251, 252, 256, 261, 262, 265, 267, 
269, 271, 272, 274, 275, 278, 279, 283, 284, 288 


POtAW COM owen ne ween ee Seba 262 
BO gare Se ore bs sleaeee rete 248, 259, 267, 271, 288 
SCAEICOOIG 2. sees esate es Sees 279 
BE WILOC'.1o.5\cic sists) is'a cin'ow ache oe Simeie 251, 


252, 256, 257, 258, 261, 262, 265, 267, 268, 
269, 271, 272, 274, 278, 279, 283, 284, 286 
Stockbridge s..255.<csg.s-t aces 284, 290 
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CONSONANTIC CLUSTERS—Continued. CREE LANGUAGE—Continued. 
Northern Blackfoot-22-2-2. eee eee 230-231 independent mode........-..-- 247, 248, 258, 268 
Passamaquoddy.........-..-.----- 259, 280, 282 indicative mode: ..<...<.us eb keeegee 273 
Penobseatert sees aes see ne 280, 282-283 relationships: <\gcj.csacconee-<siseeeeee 232 
Pieper ots, saws «oe eens 229-230, 231, 236 subjunctive mode..... 247, 248, 260, 265, 269, 271 
various Algonquian languages. ......-..- 274 See also Cree-Montagnais, East Main Cree, 
CONSTRUCTION OFCASA GRANDE, method of.. 82,95 Fort Totten Cree, Moose Cree, Rupert’s 
See also Walis. House Cree. 
CONUS SHELL, ornaments of......-----.------ 145 | CREE-MONTAGNAIS LANGUAGE— 
CookE, LitvutT, Con., reference to... 22.2 2... 65 examples in comparison with— 
COPPER, specimens found in Southwestern Algonkin.. :.:. [229524 25 Soe 259 
Pulnis 3. poe ee a 2 ge see 98, 148 Delaware: 03 2sussee sae ee 273, 277, 280 
CORONADO EXPEDITION, reference to.....---- 53,54 Eastern Algonquian........... 286, 287, 288 
CORTEZ, Don JosE— Fox, conde. tee eee 259, 273, 277, 278 
cited‘as:to"Tontos 22 2 su.cn sean eee 217 Kickapoo... 23f2-42h eee eee 259 
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Cite Vanadyl 151, 218 UOMO Rae eee Sein. Sse See os dE 15 

[EEE tie 25ers Soe ee 139,140 | SAUK LANGUAGE— 

ER BIOSSE eee oe Socaeet eesti’ an. hens 219 Geriatr ions ieee ee os See 239° 

Rio: SAN PEDRO, reference to... ..:...2..--< 54 GESCrUDHOMES 2. . n.d 252-255, 258-261 
Rio SANTA.CRUZ, reference to. ......-.--.--- 54 examples in comparison with— 
Rio SONORA, reference to...........-------- 54 Cree SMICMAC! .-. 21s cso teet eee ee 288 
ROAD-RUNNER, THE, in Pima legend. --...-..-.- 47 Eastern-Central Algonquian......_.. 237 
ROBBER’S ROOST CAVE, reference to. -...-.-. 196 OKrpP CONIA ta 25.12 ye aeen Sees alee 272, 288 
Roors (CASA GRANDE)— Kickapoo, Menominee, Ojibwa, 

modern protective covering........-.-.-- 72 Sha wiaee: oa ec ee ee oa 272 

PME Selene orate Nala ccs MAAS SEE cai 142 independent mode.-_...-s2i2eJae20 2k 289 
Rooms (CASA GRANDE), description of....-.. 74-79, HOUT AD OTN GSS te ae el St 272 

82, 89-92, 97-99, 106-109 (PrOMUINICIatON Sse. Cte een Poel ee tee 227 
ROOSEVELT DM, reference to.........-..--- 51 FelaHONSHIPS 0 0 wc.c.'s AR oeH ae eee 238, 244, 289 
ROUTES TO CASA GRANDE, description of... 34-37 See also Fox, Kickapoo. 
RUBBING STONES (Casa Grande)......-.--.-- 127 | SAUK TRIBE— 
Rupo ENsAyo, description of Casa Grande-.. 56-57 Tabi tales s sea e os ARISE oe ASR ns Oe 290 
RUPERT’S HOUSE CREE— linguistic investigations among.......... 225 

PR AMAC OMA sc tha aac ie. ses ne oe ethene 247 | SAULT STE. MARIE, reference to...........-. 290 

POPU ICOMUL bees te ties Saas ain ante coats 248 | SAVEDRA, cited as to several tribes........ 216, 217 

PVOMMMNCAUION cae csi so0 cies ain vsnicleMeets 227 | SCATICOOK LANGUAGE, reference to.......... 279 

See also Montagnais. SCRAPERS, STONE (Casa Grande)...........- 132 
RUSSELL, Dk. FRANK— BEARLES, STANLEY, Work Of. 522. aceh ue 19 

monograph on Pima... s25 -\.cc 52-2 510 42 | SEDELMAIR, FATHER JACOB, visit to Casa 

COM Ay eens EIMIS ig eo sie cc ee ona Spe 130 (Grandes on aes. sao ween Cul s see 56 

MTS CALOS © cote ws ose pasa n Se est S 126 | SExEDs found at Casa Grande.............-.- 150 

on Pima legends as to their origin....-... 155 | SELIGMAN, ARIz., reference to............... 186 

EA VOP OOM cS he hie! Oe oa eile tet 46 | SeraANos. See Cuabajai. 

PRIOIONCES Be ei ee LS eo hacks a Skee 45,118 | SHAWNEE INDIANS, linguistic investigations 
RUXTON, GEORGE FREDERIC, cited as to Casa SABO lect a Sect Pai erate m/l Siete 225 

MPP ATING ES SARE ECS ose fa wie 2 ann tn marc am alowed 53 | SHAWNEE LANGUAGE— 
COranefOrimns Ware ee wens oe ee ee 239 
BACATON, Telerences tO... 2... .- =< see 45, 149 conjunctive mode... -- 234, 255, 265, 271, 272, 279 
SAGUARO, in Pima legend......-...-...-- 44, 52,61 eonsonantie Clusters: <=. .-)-ae2 «29-22 c0kce 283 
SAGA BONA, Pima potters. -sio--<-eess 2 140 GOSCTIP WOW ns ee eee aes tenietee 255-258 
SaLtt RIVER VALLEY— examples in comparison with— 

ancient migration route -...:....---...-- 157 HAS Haas dee oa 238, 239, 283, 284 

AEUURG PUL OS re irate s (ose nein sie ioeeie wim anes 17, 119 NI Pon kita aaa eek ete eee ay 243, 244, 

figurines of quadrupeds from..........-. 135 252, 259, 261, 262, 265, 267, 271-272, 273 

legendary home of Pima......-..--....-. 51 Cheyenneste- toe eae eo-eee foes 234 

MOIATENCES LO-c sae= tek oesecetesan Sores 35, 55, 147 Cree’... 238, 239, 243, 244, 245, 252, 261, 262, 

See also Gila-Salt region. 265, 267, 269, 271, 272, 274, 279, 283, 284, 286 
SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAINS, in Pima Cree-Montagnais. 2-22-22 e.ss ee 259, 287 

Mere Wc. 2 stack ons es oe 47 Delaware.......-- 238, 239, 243, 244,261, 265, 
SANDSTORMS, effect of, at Casa Grande-..-.-... 42 267, 270, 274, 277, 278, 279-280, 283, 287, 288 
SANFORD’S MILL, ARIZ., description of..-.-..-- 34-35 Eastern Algonquian... 261, 269, 270, 287, 288 
AMOR Ey CUM Af..* Jas .<a5 ce eaeseree ce eee 118 Eastern-Central Algonquian......... 237 
San JUAN CAPISTRANO DE UTURITUC, refer- OX Se eane coe Nees cas hoe 238, 239, 245, 252, 

CCH OM OM ace oink ty ens woe hemes Sea eS 37 258, 259, 261, 262, 265, 267, 269, 270, 271, 
San JUAN REGION— 272, 274, 279-280, 283, 284, 286, 287, 288 

POUERY AOMU Hs co ones ee he ces Seca 138, 140 Kickapogss.se ow sses ett sane 267, 272 

PUI ievcja u's tees oe aie Soe trake 151, 194 Menominee: 3222222 520-08. 238, 239, 243, 244, 
SAN PEDRO VALLEY, references to.. 54,118, 121, 220 259, 261, 262, 267, 270, 272, 279, 283, 284 
SANTA CATALINA MOUNTAINS, references to. 48, 112 Micmaes 2222620. .28=.6 238, 272, 279, 284, 288 
SANTA CLARA PUEBLO, researches in........ 11 Minsi pasos eke ioteoe tenses 239, 274 
SANTA CRUZ, upper, pottery from........-.- 137 Montapmaise. datacsticet een 8 ccs. 92828 267 

Natick. ....... 238, 239, 243, 244, 265, 273, 274 


SAN XAVIER DEL BAC, reference to......... 54 
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Ofibwalces BE 238, 239, 243, 244, 
245, 258, 259, 261, 262, 265, 267, 268, 269, 2707 
271, 272, 274, 277, 278, 279, 283, 284, 286, 287 


Ottawa. 2.525.222 259, 261, 262, 265, 267, 271 
Passainaquoddy Sie---scstees- <= 239, 243, 

258, 259, 267, 273, 277, 278, 283, 284, 286, 287 
PenObSCOU ss... 6b seh oe 238, 267, 283, 284 


Peoria.... 238,239, 252, 259, 261, 262,265, 267, 
269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 277, 279, 283, 284 


Piegan 55.5 4 2ss 8 ean eee eee eee 261 
Potawatomlizciee nee ee ees 259, 262 
Sauk 1.4: Sis See eee 267,271, 272 
Stockbridsenseese ees aceasta 238, 284° 
Turtle Mountain (Ojibwa dialect)... 239 
independent mode...-.......-. 254, 268, 286, 289 
indicative mod@ise cases. 08s ose ne 273 
Nnowunendingso5. tos aaa eee ses 272 
participial modes... 0... s-encese=s 245, 265, 271 
Pronunciation’. - 2-2-4 ‘te eee 227 
relationships . 231, 238, 244, 258, 280, 288-290, 290a 
subjunctive mode. .........-... 255, 260, 265, 269 
SHELL OBJEcTS (Casa Grande), description 
Ofo 2 Seeder a er OR Ra i 143-145 
SHIWINA, SHIWONA, native name of Zuni 
COUNTY 25... Ke Seis Alaa eee ene 46 
SHONGOPOVI, pottery of.-......-.....-22---- 141 
SHOOK’S RANCH— 
reference: tos & ante. By Rees to. eee 210 
TUINS WERE q....' ae e at ese osu eeeee ie 211-213 
SHOVELS (CASA GRANDE)— 
SOMO Actes. OP ee eee 131-132 
WOGGEN via. viel coed Seen eee 115, 146 
SHRINES (CASA GRANDE)— 
deseription.<--e8 ase a-ee eee eee 101 
objects found in......-. 98, 101, 121, 135, 142-143 
reference: toOss2,...2 Sse cee Pe eee 98 
S1atm™ CivaNAVAAKI, Pima name for Casa 
Grande ast. 3.2 cer3 Sse ee eee eee 33 
Sraum Tcutuk. See Morning Green. 
SiBA, significance of term. -- 22.223. esee ene 46 
SIERRA MADRE, Mexico, cliff-houses in....... 151 
SrmkstkA, Algonquian major linguistic divi- 
(0) 6 PP een ARS Ste BI Sn hd eA te 8 229 
See also Blackfoot. 
SIKYATKI— 
MOLWUWALy CUSUOIS .< ous aaigemieee ae 117,118 
pottery from... s325ce—-ecr = 555 134, 156, 158-159 


See also Tusayan. 


SITGREAVES, L., references to ...........- 186, 207 
Si-va-NO, KING, legendary Pima chief........ 45, 62 

See also Ci-vi-no. 
SKINNER, ciied as to Cree... 62 ane ns 247,248 
SLABS (CASA GRANDE), description of— 

Caye <2 bes ticle Gosek cen eee 136 

Stoney). ae ee Ta oe 125, 126, 129 
SmitH, BUCKINGHAM, references to..-......- 55, 56 
SMOKE SIGNALING, reference to..-.. ......- 207 
SMOOTHTOWN, Delaware dialect ............ 290b 
SNAKE CLAN, Hopi, reference to............. 159 
SNAKE PRIESTS of Walpi, reference to-.-..--.-- 145 
SNAKE, THE, in Pima flood legend.......-..- 50 
SNIPE, THE, in Pima creation legend. -.....-. 49 
SOBATPURI, references TONS. .c.=-.. -aeeeeae oe 54, 58 
86’HO, legendary Pimachief..........- 44-45, 61-62 


Sonora, MEXICO, references to.............. 54,70 





SPANISH MISSIONARIES, efforts toreach Hopi. 207 
SPEAR-POINTs (Casa Grande), reference to.... 130 
SPECK, Dr. FRANK G.— 


acknowledgment to...-.2--4.-.-22.1is22 290 
materialol.. 5 sacs senso actereien eee bees 275 
SPIDER, THE, in Pima legend .........- esse 46 
SPINDLE WHORLS (Casa Grande), description __ 
Olli. ccccnhe soe e Ser ae ae ee ee 136 
Squier, E. G.— ; 
cited as to Casa Grande.........-------s- _ 53 
work by, cited. . °. 22022 etree eee . 64 
St. ANNE DE RESTIGOUCHE, Micmac dia- . 
lect at... cui.2.3 2 Ue eee ee 288 
STEVENSON, Mrs. M. C.— 
collections: made’ by . 2225 este eee aera 20 
work of... <3. 22.22.2252 10-11 
STOCKBRIDGE LANGUAGE— 
examples: from... nc ep eee Sareea 238, 284 
notes Olle. a0 ss -5 48s ks dae eee 290 
STONE IMPLEMENTS. See Implements. 
STORM-CLOUD, THE, in Pima legend.........- 43, 60 
STURAVRIK CivANAVAAKI, legendary Pima 
settlement... -9.0 2.02 Ae eee ee 51 
SUAMCA MISSION, reference to..-..--.---.-- 56 
SuparpurRis. See Sobaipuri. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MODE (Algonquian)— 
Croat Pe oe 246-247, 248, 265, 269, 271 
Delaware: 2ce-the oes 246, 260, 265, 268, 275-279 
Eastern-Central Algonquian........-.- 237-238 
Fast Main Cree...2..: 2 eee nee ae eee 269 
Fort Totten Cree. 328 241-242, 245-247, 252 
oxen 248, 254, 259, 260, 265, 269, 272, 274, 288 
Menomiinee:. 2. 250025 eee 246, 251-252, 269 
Miematss 223.4 2-25.42. eee eee 245, 269 
Montagnais.... .....5..2cinc dane eee 248, 260 
Natick ..<.5.-+ .¢2s6¢2.2e eee 234, 260, 265 
Ojibwa. 245, 246, 259, 260, 262-263, 266, 267, 268-269 
Ottawa i: sen. baer 246, 260, 266, 268, 269 
Péoria: = oe 245, 260, 265, 268, 269, 270, 271 
Potawatomi... ...-5-iost- eee 2638 
Shawnee: : 2.5.5.2. e eee 255, 260, 265, 269 
Sce also Supposi tive. 
SUBJUNCTIVE - PARTICIPIAL MODE (Algon- 
quian)— 
Cree 25 ion ans «= coe ee ee 239, 240, 245 
Fox, Ojibwa <..... 1 220.2ete see eee 245 
SUBTERRANEAN ROOMS, Casa Grande. 40, 97,101, 102 
SUNWORSHIP, references to ...-.-.-.---- 47, 48, 116 
SUPERSTITION MOUNTAINS— 
in PimaJegend... 4-22.02 eee 43-44, 50, 52 
reference tO: 2. .<.- 2.32) .c5asceeee eee 35-36 
“Suppositir”’ of the “subjonetif”’— 
Montagnais:...-o2210cs See eee 248, 260 
references 0s. ».......-2nassseeeneee 241, 246, 252 
SUPPOSITIVE MODE (Algonquian)— 
Natick 20.5. )-45ees-eee eee 234, 259, 272-274 
several Algonquian languages............ 273 
See also Subjunctive. 
SUTAIO LANGUAGE, reference to.........-.--- 234 
SWANTON, Dr. JOHN R.— 
reference 40... «020 SjsnSiee eee eee 226 
Work Of. .222ccdsoasees ton ee ee 12-13, 22 
SWASTIKA, on pottery: su-2 2 seee eee ee 139-140 
SYCAMORE BasIN, reference to..-.-..-.-.-.-- 200 
SYCAMORE CANYON, ruins in.......... 195, 199-200 
SYCAMORE CREEK, references to........... 194, 201 
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TABLETS, STONE (Casa Grande).............. 125 | TUSAYAN, pottery from...................- 137, 139 

TAKELMA LANGUAGE, data on............... 15 See also Sikyatki. 

TALLIGUAMAYS, reference to................- 209 | TUSAYAN INDIANS, reference to...........--- 79 

TANOAN CLANS, reference to.........-....-- 158 | TUScCARORA RESERVATION (ONTARIO), re- 

Taos PuEBLO, N. MEX.— SCUTORCS OLLS gers te he orotate 15 
collection frome ....c4 5-2-2252 20 | TUTELO LANGUAGE, data on.............--.- 15 
PESBAMCHDSti ere. _. Aue ot Le eine lis 10,11 

Tcacca, Pima name for Pichacho Mountain. . 36 | UHLENBECK, C. C.— 

TCAMAHIA CLANS (Hopi), reference to. ..-- 159-160 on certain Piegan forms-..............- 231-232 

TCERNATSING, legendary Pima chief... .....- 45-46 TOCTGHOG TOCGSe Te ee was te Pees 226 

TcounHU, in Pima legend.......-.... 48-49, 50, 51,52 | UNALACHTIGO DIALECT, references to.. 275,290, 290a 

MevnuUEL, description of: ..........---22..2. 101,149 | UNAM DIALECT, references to......... 275,290, 290a 


TcURIKVAAKI, ruin near Adamsville, Ariz... 35 
TcuwuT MarKA. See Earth Doctor. 


TEMPEH, ARIZ., references to.......-.-.--- 51, 55, 116 
TERNAUX-COMPANS, work by, cited..-....-.. 58 
MEW Aa DOOLEIY OL. . weve aes dcvsesac<t ses 141, 159 
PRAN TRIBES, Mstory Of.20.i2524is-.. Sse e 16-17 
TEXAS (HaAsinal), description of........--..- 17 
THIN LEATHER, Pima informant. -.... 34, 44, 45, 46 
THoMAS, Dr. Cyrus— 

POMPOM COMO ses. Salty «iss nos sew Hwee 226 

Pet Loe ee Oe ws ae eS kaos 11-12 
THUMB BUTTE, ARIZ., pictographs near. ----- 215 
THUNDER, in Pima legend....-....... Pr eBo a 47 
PUG RTeTOLENCE TOL. =: c-2ecs2c5 aces tees 159 
Tims, J. W., on certain Piegan forms. ....- 231-232 
MIPOND, TElCrONCE 10 se 2 = Seles bees eet 49 
Topacco CLAN of Chevlon, reference to ...-- 139 
TOBACCO, NATIVE, found at Casa Grande... 143 
TOHOUSE, in Pima legend.........-.-.--.- 49, 50, 51 
Tox, legendary Pima game...........--.-- 46 
MOKONABE, references tO... /c2-2.-5 cee ese ee 159 
TOMBSTONE, ARIzZ., reference to........---.-- 54 
PWonTo, in Pima leperid.2...2.-.---. 25. 2.-.b-. 51-52 
TonTO BAsIN— 

“‘magic tablet” recorded from. .....----- 122 

ORL OU Var atee estes wiosly tele <5 <)inighie vane ee 140 

Pienaar aero s oe ghey <a wee en 1 


Tonto RIVER, ancient migration route. 153, 158, 218 
ToONnTOS— 


(OME COT ey On Ss Oe eh ee eee 216 
MENON ORD Ia 2 a er. te se wise coh itech ete 51 
TOTONTEAC, derivation of term.............- 51 
Towa QUAATAM OCUSE, legendary Pima 
MOA RAC AIA eC EO lari nia Sia eceitee ake Soles 51 
TRADITIONS connected with Casa Grande.... 42-52 
TRINCHERA— 
comparison with ‘fort’? . 2-2... ..-.-.- 187, 218 
construction rare in Pueblo region. ...-.-. 220 
TRUMBULL, J. H.— 
Natick Dictionary of, cited.............- 275 
Natick forms irom... 25.35. eee sees 272 
PESEULAIOW By OMG Of- 5-1 Sem se cinco en 220 
TEAC, Palerence $0,225. <isenni=acs ca senSee 57 
TUBUTAMA MISSION, reference to.....---.---- 56 
Tucson, ARizZ., references to_.....:-.----- 34, 54, 65 
TUNICA, researches among............------- 12) 
TURKEY CREEK, explanation as to name.... 207 
TURQUOISE— 
nol Leg hina Vere) 00 ee ade a 46-47 
SHOU OTe Speen ae sew as nel 144 
POC ate WOMC dM take te ee ee ene ee 131 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN CHIPPEWA, linguistic in- 
MaStiPAbiONS AINONS 296 Joe. oe. cao ns yen ss 225 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN OJIBWA DIALECT, refer- 
INGO Severe op ee era ae crane ate ee Se aie 239 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, archeologic ex- 


MMOTaGIOUS Dye eo. 28 scss eee polepira neat? 18 
UpuaM, E. P., specimens from Casa Grande 
MS TOGO Visetent ne Atacrh ns oo eae ks Acces ame 161 
WmAn, clitt-dwellings: Of. -!<e...)-. 2-222. 5tee5 151 
UTURITUC, old Pima settlement............. 37,43 
VAAKI, Pima name for Casa Grande........- 33 
VEGETATION about Casa Grande............- 36 
VERBAL COMPOUNDS, Northern Blackfoot.... 231 
VERBAL FORMS— 
VY ODN aL ES Se Mealege ipo tes a LN SN ele ey eee aN 235 
INMOINAG rs cota: Sonu eae CR ones Secs aa ae 280 
VERDE VALLEY— 
ancient migration route............ 153, 158, 218 
antiquities of, memoir on................ 22 
Carlyinbabitantsees. - acco... S5-c6 cones 216-219 
TAG DAO EV tae ae ee eset ok Sete ne at racrare 140 
BUTTS ec site oe oer ee oe ae ee 151, 187, 219-220 
Vi-ri-sr1, designation of ancestors of Pima... 71 
VOWELS (Algonquian), elimination of... ..-. 284 
WADSWORTH, CAL., reference to -......-.---- 47 
WArAPar ancestors Of... 2...5.-2secc-e6 185, 216, 220 
WALKER, J. D.— 
WTA LOLOL APO ee Sata te a ete ok eee ihe 45 
TOIOTOMCOITO) 122. cerns s setoa-los semis oS He 71 
WALKER’S BUTTE, reference to-.....-.-.--.- 36 
WALLS oF CASA GRANDE, construction of.... 80-81, 
82, 83-84, 95-96, 97, 102, 106-107, 116 
WALNUT CREEK REGION— . 
absence of large ‘“‘compcunds’’....-...... 218 
earlycinhaDitan tsa. 457 -eee oes. .. 206, 216-219 
habitations of aborigines........-...-.-. 209 
HripstionswOrKks.e . sass cdee ose eae eee 214 
micioeranlge gas see nse- ose ch w= 214, 216 
DORLEEV ees isa tear eee = ie oe = ins 220 
ruins— 
BP OROL Shyer ee ea ertainie Ret edarare atic 219-220 
deseription =a... zie. oo paseees sce S 187, 209 
Historvy.A-e ota Se ase eee ae eee 206-211 
references t0...-----..------ 22,194, 195, 216 
WALPI, Hopisettlement, references to... .-.- 35, 
48, 142, 159-160 
WALTHER, HENRY, work of......-.-- Me etaS 21 
WEAVER, PAUL, reference to.......--.-.:--- 62, 149 
WESTERN CLAN-HOUSES, Casa Grande....... 112 
WHEELER SURVEY REPORTS, reference to.. 186 
WHIPPLE, EWBANK, AND TURNER, on early 
innabitants of Awizons, 5.1 cone. cece ac 216-217 
Warrerte, Lizut. A. W.— 
Aztec Pass fort mentioned by............ 210 
on Walnut Creek Valley..............- 206-209 
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WILLIAMSON VALLEY, ARIZ,— YAQUI RIVER, reference: toc -.5. 2... Sees 56 

Teferences [Ois sus. s-G-ata se eee eee 204,207 | YAVAPAI— 

TUINS .... eek aes Bote Bae eee ee, eee 216 ancestors: Of. ..2..2cc.0 eee 328 185, 216 
WAND, in. Pima. legend: 2S. ee cae eee 43, 60 references O.....25 545. 5237.20 eee eee 58, 207 
WIND GODS, reference to...-......---------- 42 | YAvaApPar County, ARiIz., reference to....... 186 
WIND-MAN, in Pima legend.............-..-- 47-48 | Yaya, Hopi fire:priests:2 2. 22: aves eeeeeee 47 
WINDMILL RANCH, reference to...-.....-.--- 195 | YuMa— 
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as basket makers... 222221252. 6. o.2 cee 147 | Zufi— : 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN 
ETHNOLOGY 


WitH INDEX TO AUTHORS AND TITLES 


NOTE 


The publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology consist of 
Contributions to North American Ethnology, Annual Reports, Bulle- 
tins, Introductions, and Miscellaneous Publications. 

The series of Contributions, in quarto, was begun in 1877 by the 
Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region 
(J. W. Powell, director). Of the earlier numbers, printed under 
authority of special resolutions of Congress, volumes 1, 1 (in two 
parts), and 111 had been completed when, in the year 1879, the Bureau 
of Ethnology was organized, with J. W. Powell as director. In 
March, 1881, the publication of volumes v1, vit, vim, rx, and x was 
authorized by concurrent resolution of Congress, but the series was 
discontinued in 1895, after volumes 1 to vm and rx,had been completed. 

The publication of the Annual Reports in royal octavo form began 
_ with that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880. Until 1895 the 
successive reports were each authorized by Congress, usually by con- 
current resolution; since that time they have been published under 
authority of the law providing for the printing and binding and the 
distribution of public documents, approved January 12, 1895. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1911-12, twenty-seven Annual Reports 
had appeared (the Fourteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth, 
and Twenty-second, each in two parts), in all, thirty-two volumes. 
The Twenty-eighth Report has since been published. 

The present maximum edition of the Annual Reports is 9,850 
copies. Of these the Senate receives 1,500, the House of Representa- 
tives 3,000, and the Bureau of American Ethnology 3,500 copies. 
From the remaining 1,850 copies are drawn the personal copies of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates, and 500 copies for distri- 
bution to Government libraries and to designated public depositories? 
throughout the country. The remainder are sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, at a slight 
advance on the cost. 











1Hach Senator, Representative, and Delegate in Congress is entitled to designate one 
depository to receive all public documents (see annual reports of the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office). 
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II BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


In August, 1886, the director of the bureau was authcrized by 
joint resolution of Congress to begin the publication of a series of 
bulletins, which were issued in octavo form and in paper covers, and 
in July, 1888, the continuation of the series was authorized by concur- 
rent resolution. Provision for publishing the bulletins was omitted 
from the public printing law of January 12, 1895, and the issue termi- 
nated in 1894. Up to that time 24 bulletins had been published. By 
concurrent resolution in April, 1900, Congress authorized the resump- 
tion of the Bulletin series in royal octavo form. Nos. 25, 26, and 27 
were issued under this provision, and in February, 1903, by joint 
resolution of Congress the octavo form was again resumed. Since 
then bulletins 28, 29, 30 (in two parts),! 31, 32, 38, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 40 (part 1), 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, and 52 have 
appeared, while Nos. 40 (part 2) and 46 are in press. The maximum 
edition of the Bulletin series is 9,850 copies, of which the Senate 
receives 1,500, the House of Representatives 3,000, and the Bureau of 
American Ethnology 3,500 copies. The remaining 1,850 copies are 
distributed by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office. Of these about 500 copies are sent to designated libraries; 
the rest are held by him for sale at a price slightly above cost. 

Besides the series mentioned there have been issued small editions 
of four Introductions and of eight Miscellaneous Publications, 
intended wholly or chiefly for the use of collaborators and corre- 
spondents. These ‘were not specially authorized by Congress, but 
as a rule were paid for from the annual appropriations for continuing 
researches. 

With the exception of the few copies of the publications of the 
bureau disposed of by the Superintendent of Documents the editions 
are distributed free of charge. The quota allowed the bureau is 
distributed mainly to libraries and institutions of learning and to 
collaborators and others engaged in anthropological research or in 
instruction. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


First annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution 1879-80 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1881 

Roy. 8°. xxxv, 603 p., 347 fig. (incl. 54 pl.), map. Out of print. 

Report of the Director. P. XI-xxx11. 

On the evolution of language, as exhibited in the specialization of the gram- 
matic processes, the differentiation of the parts of speech, and the integra- 
tion of the sentence; from a study of Indian languages, by J. W. Powell. 
P. 1-16. 


1 By concurrent resolution of Congress in August, 1912, a reprint of Bulletin 30 was 
ordered in an edition of 6,500 copies, of which 4,000 were for the use of the House of 
Representatives, 2,000 for the use of the Senate, and 500 for the use of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS Tit 


Sketch of the mythology of the North American Indians, by J. W. Powell. 
P. 17-56. 

Wyandot government: a short study of tribal society, by J. W. Powell. 
P. 57-69. 

On limitations to the use of some anthropologic data, by J. W. Powell. 
P. 71-86. ; 

A further contribution to the study of the mortuary customs of the North 
American Indians, by Dr. H. C. Yarrow, act. asst. surg., U. S. Army. 
P. 87-208, fig. 1-47. 

Studies in Central American picture-writing, by Edward S. Hoiden, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, U. S. Naval Observatory. P. 205-245, fig. 48-60. 
Cessions of land by Indian tribes to the United States: illustrated by those 

in the state of Indiana, by ©. C. Royce. P. 247-262, map. 

Sign language among North American Indians compared with that among 
other peoples and deaf mutes, by Garrick Mallery. P. 2638-552, fig. 61- 
342a, 3420-346. 

Catalogue of linguistic manuscripts in the library of the Bureau of HEth- 
nology, by James C, Pilling. P. 553-577. 

Illustration of the method of recording Indian languages. From the manu- 
scripts of Messrs. J. O. Dorsey, A. S. Gatschet, and S. R. Riggs. P. 579-589. 

Index. P. 591-603. 


Second annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1880-81 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1883 [1884] 

Roy. 8°. xxxvu, 477 p., 77 pl., fig. 1-85, 347-714 (3882 of these 
forming 98 pl.),2 maps. Out of print. 


Report of the Director. P. XV—XxxXvII. 

Zuni fetiches, by Frank Hamilton Cushing. P. 38-45, pl. I-x1, fig. 1-3. 

Myths of the Iroquois, by Erminnie A. Smith. P. 47-116, pl. x11—xv. 

Animal carvings from mounds of the Mississippi valley, by Henry W. Hen- 
shaw. P. 117-166, fig. 4-35. 

Navajo silversmiths, by Dr. Washington Matthews, U.S. Army. P. 167-178, 
pl. XVI-xx. 

Art in shell of the ancient Americans, by William H. Holmes. P. 179-805, 
pl. XXI-LXXVII. 

Illustrated catalogue of the collections obtained from the Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona in 1879, by James Stevenson. P. 307-422, fig. 347-697, 
map. 

Illustrated catalogue of the collections obtained from the Indians of New 
Mexico in 1880, by James Stevenson. P. 423-465, fig. 698-714, map. 

Index. P. 467-477. 


Third annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 1881-82 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1884 [1885] 

Roy. 8°. uxxiv, 606 p., 44 pl., 200 (+ 2 unnumbered) fig. Out 
of print. 

Report of the Director. P. XIII—LxXIv. 
On activital similarities. P.LXv—LxXxIy. 


Notes on certain Maya and Mexican manuscripts, by Prof. Cyrus Thomas. 
P. 3-65, pl. I-1v, fig. 1-10. 


IV BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


On masks, labrets, and certain aboriginal customs, with an inquiry into the 
bearing of their geographical distribution, by William Healey Dall, assist- 
ant U. 8. Coast Survey; honorary curator U.S. National Museum. P. 67- 
202, pl. V—-XxIx. 

Omaha sociology, by Rey. J; Owen Dorsey. P. 205-870, pl. xxxX—xXxXxXIII, 
fig. 12-42. 

Navajo weavers, by Dr. Washington Matthews, U. S. A. P. 371-891, pl. 
XXXIV—-XXXvIllI, fig. 42-59. 

Prehistoric textile fabrics of the United States, derived from impressions on 
pottery, by William H. Holmes. P. 398-425, pl. xxxrx, fig. 60-115. 

Illustrated catalogue of a portion of the collections made by the Bureau of 
Ethnology during the field season of 1881, by William H. Holmes. P. 427— 
510, fig. 116-200. 

Illustrated catalogue of the collections obtained from the pueblos of Zufii, 
New Mexico, and Wolpi, Arizona, in 1881, by James Stevenson. P. 511- 
594, pl. XL—XLIV. 

Index. P. 595-606. 


Fourth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1882-83 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1886 [1887] 

Roy. 8°. xxi, 532 p., 83 pl, 565 fig. Out of print. 


Report of the Director, P. xxvi1I—Lxim. 

Pictographs of the North American Indians. A preliminary paper, by 
Garrick Mallery. P. 3-256, pl. 1-~xxx1u, fig. 1-111, 111¢a—209. 

Pottery of the ancient Pueblos, by William H. Holmes. P. 257-860, fig. 
210-360. 

Ancient pottery of the Mississippi valley, by William H. Holmes. P. 361- 
436, fig. 361-468. 

Origin and development of form and ornament in ceramic art, by William 
H. Holmes. P. 487-465, fig. 464-489. 

A study of Pueblo pottery as illustrative of Zuni culture growth, by Frank 
Hamilton Cushing. P. 467-521, fig. 490-564. 

Index to accompanying papers. P. 5234-532. 

Fifth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1883-84 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1887 [1888] 

Roy. 8°. wait, 564 p., 23 pl. (incl. 2 pocket maps), 77 fig. Out 
of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xvII-riit. 

Burial mounds of the northern sections of the United States, by Prof. Cyrus 
Thomas. P. 3-119, pl. 1-v1, fig, 1-49. 

The Cherokee Nation of Indians: a narrative of their official relations with 
the colonial and federal governments, by Charles C. Royce. P. 121-878, 
pl. viti-1x (pl. vir and 1x are pocket maps). 

The mountain chant: a Navajo ceremony, by Dr. Washington Matthews; 
U.S. Army. P. 379-467, pl. x—xvim1, fig. 50-59. 

The Seminole Indians of Florida, by Clay MacCauley. P. 469-531, pl. xrx, 
fig. 60-77. 

The religious life of the Zuni child, by Mrs. Tilly E. Stevenson. P. 533-555, 
DL XxX RIT, 

Index. P. 557-564. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS V 


Sixth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1884-85 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1888 [1889] 

Roy. 8°. tv, 675 p. (incl. 6 p. of music), 10 pl. (incl. 2 pocket 
maps), 546 fig., 44 small unnumbered cuts. Out of print. 

Report of the Director, P. xxirI—nLvi1. 

Ancient art of the province of Chiriqui, Colombia, by William H. Holmes. 
P. 3-187, pl. 1, fig. 1-285. 

A study of the textile art in its relation to the development of form and 
ornament, by William H. Holmes, P. 189-252, fig. 286-358. 

Aids to the study of the Maya codices, by Prof. Cyrus Thomas. P. 253-371, 
fig. 359-388. 

Osage traditions, by Rey. J. Owen Dorsey. P. 373-897, fig. 389. 

The Central Eskimo, by Dr. Franz Boas. P. 399-669, pl. 11—-x, fig. 390-546 
(pl. 1 and rr are pocket maps). 

Index. P. 671-675. 


Seventh annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1885-86 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1891 [1892] 

Roy. 8°. xxi, 409 p., 27 pl. (incl. pocket map), 39 fig. Out of 
print. 

Report of the Director. P. xy—x1t. 

Indian linguistic families of America north of Mexico, by J. W. Powell. 
P. 1-142, pl. r (pocket map). 

The Midé’wiwin or “grand medicine society” of the Ojibwa, by W. J. 
Hoffman. P.. 143-800, pl. 1—xxin, fig. 1-39. 

The sacred formulas of the Cherokees, by James Mooney. P. 301-397, pl. 
XXIV—XXVII. 

Index. P. 399-409. 


Eighth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1886-87 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1891 [1893] 

Roy. 8°. xxxvi, 298 p., 123 pl., 118 fig. Out of print. 

Report of the Director. P. x1lI—-xxxvl. 

' A study of Pueblo architecture: Tusayan and Cibola, by Victor Mindeleff. 

P. 3-228, pl. 1-cx1, fig. 1-114. 

Ceremonial of Hasjelti Dailjis and mythical sand painting of the Navajo 
Indians, by James Stevenson. P. 229-285, pl. cx1i—cxx11l, fig. 115-118. 

Index. P. 287-298. 

Ninth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1887-88 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1892 [1893] 

Roy. 8°. xtv, 617 p., 8 pl., 448 fig. Out of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xIx—xLvl. 

Ethnological results of the Point Barrow expedition, by John Murdoch, 
naturalist and observer, International Polar expedition to Point Barrow, 
Alaska, 1881-1883. P. 3-441, pl. 1-11, fig. 1428. 

The medicine-men of the Apache, by John G. Bourke, captain, third cavalry, 
U.S. Army. P. 443-603, pl. 111—vi11, fig. 429-448. 

Index. P. 605-617. 


VI BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Tenth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1888-89 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1893 [1894] 


Roy. 8° xxx, 822 p., 54 pl., 1291 fig., 116 small unnumbered cuts. 
Out of print. 


Report of the Director. P. mi—xxx. 

Picture-writing of the American Indians, by Garrick Mallery. P. 3-807, pl. 
I-1Iv, fig. 1-145, 145a—1290. 

Index. P. 809-822. 


Eleventh annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1889-90 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1894 

Roy. 8°. xtvut, 553 p., 50 pl., 200 fig. Out of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xxi—xLyitr. 

The Sia, by Matilda Coxe Stevenson. P. 3-157, pl. I-xxxv, fig. 1-20. 

Ethnology of the Ungava district, Hudson Bay territory, by Lucien M. 
Turner. [Edited by John Murdoch.] P. 159-850, pl. xxxvi—xiim, fig. 

_ 21-155. 

A study of Siouan cults, by James Owen Dorsey. P. 351-544, pl. x1iiv-t, 
fig. 156-200. 

Index. P. 545-558. 

Twelfth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1890-91 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1894 

Roy. 8°. xuyviit, 742 p., 42 -pl., 344 fig. Out of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xIx—xtyvii. ‘ 

Report on the mound explorations of the Bureau of Ethnology, by Cyrus 
Thomas. P. 3-780, pl. I-xuil1, fig. 1-344. 

Index. P. 731-742. 

Thirteenth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution 1891-92 by J. W. Powell 
director [Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1896 

Roy. 8°. 11x, 462 p., 60 pl., 330 fig. Out of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xIx—nix. 

Prehistoric textile art of Hastern United States, by William Henry Holmes. 
P. 3-46, pl. 1-rx, fig. 1-28. 

Stone art, by Gerard Fowke. P. 47-178, fig. 29-278. 

Aboriginal remains in Verde valley, Arizona, by Cosmos Mindeleff. P. 
179-261, pl. x—1, fig. 279-305. 

Omaha dwellings, furniture, and implements, by James Owen Dorsey. P. 
263-288, fig. 306-827. 

Casa Grande ruin, by Cosmos Mindeleff. P. 289-319, pl. L1-vx, fig. 8328-330. 

Outlines of Zufli creation myths, by Frank Hamilton Cushing. P. 321-447. 

Index. P. 449-462. 

Fourteenth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution 1892-93 by J. W. Powell 
director In two parts—part1[-2] [Vignette] Washington Gov- 
ernment Printing Office 1896 [1897] 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS VII 


Roy. 8°. Two parts. xix1, 1-637; 639-1136 p., 122 pl., 104 fig. 
Out of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xxv—Lx1. 

The Menomini Indians, by Walter James Hoffman, M. D. P. 3-828, pl. 
I-xxxvu, fig. 1-55. 

The Coronado expedition, 1540-1542, by George Parker Winship. P. 329- 
618, pl. XXxXVITI-LXxXXIV. 

Index to part 1. P. 615-687. 

The Ghost-dance religion and the Sioux outbreak of 1890, by James Mooney. 
P. 641-1110, pl. txxxv—cxxu, fig. 56-104. 

Index to part 2. P. 1111-1186. 


Fifteenth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution. 1893-94 by J. W. Powell 
director [Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1897 

Roy. 8°. oxx1, 366 p., frontispiece, 125 pl., 49 fig. Out of print. 


Report of the Director. P. xv—cxxI. 
On regimentation. P. crv—cxxI. 

Stone implements of the Potomac-Chesapeake tidewater province, by Wil- 
liam Henry Holmes. P. 3-152, pl. 1-cirr and frontispiece, fig. 1-29a. 

The Siouan Indians: a preliminary sketch, by W J McGee. P. 153-204. 

Siouan sociology: a posthumous paper, by James Owen Dorsey. P. 205- 
244, fig. 30-88. 

Tusayan katcinas, by Jesse Walter Fewkes. P. 245-813, pl. crv—cx1, fig. 
39-48. 

The repair of Casa Grande ruin, Arizona, in 1891, by Cosmos Mindeleff. 
P. 315-849, pl. cxII-Cxxv. 

Index. P. 351-366. 


Sixteenth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1894-95 by J. W. 
Powell director [Vignette] Washington Government Printing 
Office 1897 

Roy. 8°. cxrx, 326 p., 81 pl., 83 fig. Out of print. 


Report of the Director. P. xIII—OxIx. 
List of publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. P. cI—cx1x. 

Primitive trephining in Peru, by Manuel Antonio Mufiiz and W J McGee. 
P. 3-72, pl. x1. 

The cliff-ruins of Canyon de Chelly, Arizona, by Cosmos Mindeleff. P. 73- 
198, pl. LxI—-Lxim1, fig. 1-83. 

Day symbols of the Maya year, by Cyrus Thomas. P. 199-265, pl. LxIv—- 
TREX. 

Tusayan snake ceremonies, by Jesse Walter Fewkes. P. 267-812, pl. txx— 
ERK 

Index. P. 313-326. 


Seventeenth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1895-96 by J. W. 
Powell director In two parts—part 1 [-2] [Vignette] Washing- 
ton Government Printing Office 1898 [part 1, 1900, part 2, 1901] 


VII BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Roy. 8°. Two parts, xcv, 1-128, 129*-344*, 129-468; 465-752 
p., 182 pl., 357 fig. Out of print. 


Report of the Director. P. xxv—xcIIt. 
List of publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. P. txxv- 
XCIII. 
The Seri Indians, by W J McGee. P. 1-128, 129*-344*, pl. 1-111, 1110, Iva, 
Ivb, va, vb, vid, vib, vid, vi1b-Ixa, 1xb-tv1, fig. 1-42. 
Comparative lexicology, by J. N. B. Hewitt. P. 299*-344*. 
Calendar history of the Kiowa Indians, by James Mooney. P. 129-445, pl. 
LVII-LxxxI, fig. 48-229. 
Index to part 1. P. 447-468. 
Navaho houses, by Cosmos Mindeleff. P. 469-517, pl. txxx1-—xc, fig. 280-244. 
Archeological expedition to Arizona in 1895, by Jesse Walter Fewkes. P. 
519-744, pl. xcia, xc1b-cLxxv, fig. 245-357. 
Index to part 2. P. 745-752. 


Eighteenth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1896-97 by J. W. 
Powell director In two parts—part 1 [-2] [Vignette] Washing- 
ton Government Printing Office 1899 [part 1, 1901, part 2, 1902] 

Roy. 8°. Two parts, ivi, 1-518; 519-997 p., 174 pl., 165 fig. 
Out of print. 


Report of the Director. P. XXIII-LVII. 

The Eskimo about Bering strait, by Edward William Nelson. P. 3-518, pl. 
I—cviI, fig. 1-165. 

Indian land cessions in the United States, compiled by Charles C. Royce, 
with an introduction by Cyrus Thomas. P. 521-964, pl. cv1mt-cLxxIv. 

Index. P. 965-997. 


Nineteenth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1897-98 by J. W. 
Powell director In two parts—part 1 [-2] [Vignette] Washing- 
ton Government Printing Office 1900 [1902] 

Roy. 8°. Two parts, xcr1, 1-568, 569*-576* ; 569-1160 p., frontis- 
piece, 80 pl., 49 fig. Out of print. 


Report of the Director. P. 1x—xci1, frontispiece. 
Esthetology, or the science of activities designed to give pleasure. P. 
LY—XCII. 
Myths of the Cherokee, by James Mooney. P. 3-548, pl. 1-xx, fig. 1-2. 
Index to part 1. P. 549-568, 569*-576*. 
Tusayan migration traditions, by Jesse Walter Fewkes. P. 573-633. 
Localization of Tusayan clans, by Cosmos Mindeleff. P. 635-653, pl. xx1— 
XxvitlI, fig. 3. 
Mounds in northern Honduras, by Thomas Gann. P. 655-692, pl. xxrx— 
XxXxIx, fig. 4-7. 
Mayan calendar systems, by Cyrus Thomas. P. 693-819, pl. x~Z—xui1a, 
XLIIIb-xLtiv, fig. 8-17a, 17b-22. 
Primitive numbers, by W J McGee. P. 821-851. 
Numeral systems of Mexico and Central America, by Cyrus Thomas. P. 
858, 955, fig. 23-41. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS IX 


Tusayan Flute and Snake ceremonies, by Jesse Walter Fewkes. P. 957- 
1011, pl. xLv—Lxv, fig. 42-46. 

The wild-rice gatherers of the upper lakes, a study in American primitive 
economics, by Albert Ernest Jenks. P. 1013-1137, pl. txvi—1xxrx, fig. 
47S. 

Index to part 2. P. 1189-1160. 


Twentieth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1898-99 by J. W. 
Powell director [Vignette] Washington Government Printing 
Office 1903 

Roy. 8°. ccxxiv, 237 p., 180 pl., 79 fig. Out of print. 


Report of the Director. P. vi—ccxx1mt. 
Technology, or the science of industries. P. xxtx—ty1i. 
Sociology, or the science of institutions. P. LIx—cxxxvIIt. 
Philology, or the science of activities designed for expression. P. 
CXXXIX—CLXXx. 
Sophiology, or the’science of activities designed to give instruction. P. 
CLXXI-—CXCVII. 
List of publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. P. cxcrx- 
CCXXIII. 
Aboriginal pottery of the eastern United States, by W.H. Holmes. P. 1-201, 
pl. I-LXXVIII, LXXVIII A, LXXIX—LXXIX B, LXXX—CLXXxvIl, fig. 1-79. 
Index. 


Twenty-first annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1899-1900 by J. W. 
Powell director [Vignette] Washington Government Printing 
Office 1903 . 

Roy. 8°. xu, 360 p., 69 pl. Out of print. 


Report of the Director. P. v1I—xt, pl. I. 

Hopi katcinas, drawn by native artists, by Jesse Walter Fewkes. P. 3-126, 
pl. 1%—-Lxii1. 

Troquoian cosmology, by J. N. B. Hewitt. P. 127-339, pl. LxIv—LxIx. 

Index. 


Twenty-second annual report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1900-1901 
J. W. Powell director In two parts—part 1 [-2] [Vignette] 
Washington Government Printing Office 1903 

Roy. 8°. Two parts. xuiv, 1-820; 1-372 p., 91 pl. 178 fig. Out 
of print. | 

Report of the Acting Director. P. v1I—xLtiv. 

Two summers’ work in pueblo ruins, by Jesse Walter Fewkes. P. 3-195, pl. 
I-Lxx, fig. 1-120. 

Mayan calendar systems. II, by Cyrus Thomas. P. 197-305, pl. LxxI- 
LXxxu1, fig. 121-168. 

Index to part 1. . 

The Hako, a Pawnee ceremony, by Alice C. Fletcher, holder of Thaw fellow- 
ship, Peabody Museum, Harvard University. P. 5-868, pl. LxxxII—-xcl, 
fig. 169-178. 

Index to part 2. 
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Twenty-third annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1901-2 J. W. 
Powell director [Vignette] Washington Government Printing 
Office 1904 [1905] 

Roy. 8°. xtv, 634 p., 139 pl., 34 fig. Out of print. 

Report of the Acting Director. P. viI—xtLy. 

The Zui Indians, their mythology, esoteric fraternities, and cererionies, by 
Matilda Coxe Stevenson. P. 1-608. 

Index. 

Twenty-fourth annual report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1902-3 
W. H. Holmes chief [Vignette] Washington Government Print- 
ing Office 1907 

Roy. 8°. xx, 846 p., 21 pl, 1112 fig. Oud of print. 

Report of the Chief. P. v1I—xt. 
Games of the North American Indians, by Stewart Culin. P. 3-809. 
Index. 


Twenty-fifth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1903-4 [Vignette] 
Washington Government Printing Office 1907 

Roy., 8°. xxix, 290-p., 129 pis 70: fig. Out of print. 


Report of the Chief. P. 1x—xx1x. 

The aborigines of Porto Rico and neighboring islands, by Jesse Walter 
Fewkes. P. 3-220, pl. 1—xcu, fig. 1-43. 

Certain antiquities of eastern Mexico, by Jesse Walter Fewkes. P. 221-284, 
pl. xciv—cxx1x, fig. 44-70. 

Index. 


Twenty-sixth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1904-5 [Vignette] 
Washington Government Printing Office 1908 

Roy. 8°. xxx, 512 p., 58 pl., 117 fig. Out of print. 

Report of the Chief. P. vii—xxxt. 

The Pima Indians, by Frank Russell. P. 3-889, pl. 1-xiyit, fig. 1-102. 

The Tlingit Indians, by John R..Swanton. P. 391-485, pl. xLviII—Lviu, fig. 
103-117. 

Index. 

Twenty-seventh annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1905-6 [Vign- 
ette] Washington Government Printing Office 1911 

Roy. 8°. P. 672, 65 pl., 182 fig. 

Report of the Chief. P. 5-14. 

The Omaha Tribe, by Alice C. Fletcher, holder of the Thaw fellowship, Pea- 
body Museum, Harvard University, and Francis La Flesche, a member 
of the Omaha tribe. P. 15-654. 

Index. ; 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS xI 


Twenty-eighth annual report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1906-7 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1912 
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